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Comfort determines the way you feel at the end of a day’s run. 
tion that does not give the utmost in comfort is faulty. 


of air travel surpasses riding in a Franklin. 


It is out on the highway that a motor car must prove its worth. 
That means more than simply getting over the road; it 


unless it stands the test of touring. 
passengers rapidly and without discomfort. 


How comfort is obtained. 


Certain features of construction are necessary for comfort. 


When grouped they present a union of merit without which 
the best result is impossible. ‘They give the perfection of resil- 
iency. Without resiliency there can not be comfort. 

The features of the Franklin from which resiliency results 
are these: 
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The relation of comfort to construction. 


Resiliency 
automobile 


riding comfort and makes the 
traveler, but the more resilient 
and the lighter it can be. 

a road vehicle does not mean strength. 
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What resiliency does. 


As definite as the features that make resilient construction 
ire their result hey are 
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The Franklin, graceful in every line, powerful, silent and swift, would, 
by the Franklin standard, be a failure if it lacked in comfort. 


@ Automobile construc- 
@ For smooth riding nothing short 


high-grade 
Its 
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It is not necessary to carry extra tires ona Franklin. 


Many perhaps think our claim that extra tires are not 
necessary 1s absurd. ‘Their judgment undoubtedly 1s based on 
experience, but not experie nce with the 1910 Franklin. 

We handle the tire matter as a straight engineering propo- 
sition and put on tires large enough and strong enough to do 
the work. ‘They are larger even than tires weed on most auto 
mobiles weighing much more. ‘The result is the Franklin tire 
equipment does not blow out. four times as 
great as that obtained with the average automobile. 

Demountable rims are only makeshifts. “They do not stop 
tire trouble. ‘he Franklin plan does. 

Tire expense with the ordinary automobile is more than all 


It gives serv ice 


the other expenses combined. With the Franklin the tire 
expense is reduced to a small amount per mile and per year 
of service. You are saved the investment in extra tires, which 


deteriorate almost as fast as the tires in use. 


Franklin cooling is so simple and effective that it 
requires no attention. 

It pro- 

Having 


attention. 


Franklin air cooling is superior to water cooling. 
duces better results without any of the mechanisms. 
no mechanism, and requires no 
It is free from overheating, freezing and ee troubles which 
belong to water cooling. 


It Causes no concern 


A Franklin for every use. 

Model H—At the apex of the six-cylinder group of automo- 
biles stands the Franklin Model H. The first on the American 
market, it has been retined to the highest degree. With its 4 
horse-power engine, it provides the quickest and most comfortable 
riding for the seven passengers for whom its well proportioi 
commodious body, in touring type, is built. Price, 0), 

Model D— | his model, seating five passengers, is the ideal 
city and family touring car; 28 horse power. Price, $2800, 

Model G represents the highest type of small motor car. 
With touring body it provides for tour or five occupants. For 
and most economical 
P rice, S1850. 
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business or pleasure it is the handiest 


| 


automobile made; 18 horse power. 


When all is said of the Franklin the recital is one of combined motor car merit, to which each of the prin- 
cipal features of Franklin construction contributes and without which the best in automobiling is impossible. 
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1911 PACKARD “THIRTY TOURING CAR 


Standard equipment includes toy 


MOTOR CARS 


“ASK 





191] COMPLETE LINE OF CARS 
WITH FORE-DOOR BODIES 
Built entirely in the Packard shops. One 


quality; two sizes—the Packard ‘* Thirty’’ 
and the Packard ‘Eighteen’? Town Car 
TOURING CAR CLOSE-COU PLED 


Yj RUNABOUT COUPI PHAETON 
LIMOUSIN|I! LANDAULET 


Y 
Forty-eight page catalog mailed on request 
Full information from any Packard dealer 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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HE construction camp of focus, its gray surt 
Snowslide lay in the ind sweat droppe 
depths of the cafion bed, lom’s shirt, it rar 
Kennedy the Dynamiter a gray and yellow sear handle, and wt 
The gray dump stretched along the five Slavs we 
the side of the brawling stream; at its head clustered the buildings of unpainted yellow among them a 
pine. Here, in the middle, the portal of the tunnel yawned, a black spot on the They wer ' 
mountainside. Their shovels wer 
They had been boring Snowslide tunnel eight months; they would be at it three dowr t 
years more, making a short cut for the railroad through a three-mile barrier of the traightet up, 
living rock. In the eight months they had littered the place with man-made desecrations: eagern 
on the hill the bunkhouses and dining-hall; by the bed of the stream the timber shed Tom, hearing as 
the blacksmith shop, the power-house smearing the treetops with black smoke, and the t huge man, red-fac 
lean, gray dump where the muck trains clattered to and fro. Beside their track the an aggressive angle 
outside gang labored, shoveling away the loads which the cars brought to them diamond glistened 
There were six of them bending their backs to the heavy toil. Five worked near t ng as one wl 
together, the sixth at a little distance from them All the morning they had beer fre He lo 
working this way, the five in close company, their backs toward the one, a littl nan instant. Tl 
interval between the group and the solitary figure. The five were Slavs; they were It was the Old 
short, thick-chested men with long, muscle-bound arms; their eyes slanted slightly ruled. He had cl 
toward the corners. Their fingers were crooked, warped to the shovel handles. They peak with their pe 
shoveled deliberately, with precision, working like slow-moving machines. Occasionally commanded the be 
one of them glanced obliquely at the sixth man; then said a low word to the others down the car trac 
and they laughed. It was a low laugh with no ring to it 
Toiling thus by himself, Tom Morton, the sixth man, shoveled the broken rock 
awkwardly. HewasanIrishman. It was his first day on his first job since he had left a HE sun shone 
little rented acreage across the sea. And he was young. He worked with eagerness At regular inte 
he made strength do where skill was lacking. He crushed his shovel blade into the its uneven trac} 


heap of rock before him; he threw each load far from him over the edge of the dump 
down into the stream bed. He sweated with excess of effort, striving to do 
more than any of the five whose backs were always toward him. At intervals 
between the muck trains, after he had scraped together the last fragments of 
his pile and tossed them away, he straightened his back and rested. Then he 
looked upward at the mountains, along their steep sides black-green with mantling 
hemlocks, toward their sheer’ rock summits cutting the sky’s blue with ragged 
silhouette of brown They were the first mountains he had ever seen so clos« ly 
Green Irish hills lay a little more than a month back, fresh in his memory —low, 
rolling hills falling away froma broad river. Standing on the edge of the dump, 
leaning on his shovel handle, he turned his sweating face upward toward the 
rugged peaks. They were very dark; they seemed to touch the sky like lofty walls 

He leaned upon the shovel; his big hands gripped the handle, hiding it; his 
long arms extended rigidly from his wide shoulders, bent now to the reaching 
For he was very tall —tall and broad; in his hands the shovel looked like a child's 
plaything. His upturned face was fresh with color, large-featured, beardless 
His eyes were the clean, hard gray that never changes save to glint like metal 
They regarded the mountains steadily. Thus he stood, every line of hi 
rough-clad figure, from his clumsy shoes to his squam hat of oilskin, proclaiming 
his awkward strength. Then the muck train brought a new load and he bent 
his back again to work. 

The muck came from the tunnel; it was wet, broken granite, among the 
pieces fing grit made pastelike by seepage. It was heavy, hard to handle; it 
tangled before Tom’s shovel point, then disintegrated suddenly, leaving th 
blade all but empty. He sweated over it, swinging his shovel stiffly, pushing it 
by main force into the heap, lifting huge loads, throwing them many feet 
beyond him. He was anxious to do his share, willing to do more than his shar 
if there were any question. At times his breath came heavily and he sobbed with 
the muscular effort. He was handling one-fourth more than any of the others 

The five Slavs worked with stolid faces, their eyes upon the ground save only 
when one of them glanced slantingly at Tom, striving noisily alone, and spoke 
the low word which made his fellows laugh. They wormed their shovel blades 
into the rock, tossing it just clear of the brink so that it rolled down the side 
of the dump. Each of them handled exactly the same quantity, covering an 
unmarked division whose proportion to the other four never varied. And always 
there was the same discrepancy between each of these allotments and the amount 
which Tom covered 

The sun climbed toward the middle of the blue segment of sky that roofed the 
cafion bed. It glared upon the mountainsides, and the tree-clad mountains 
threw its heat into the bared patch of camp. The dump caught the rays at their 
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A Story of the Hard-Rock Men 
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caught at once the amount each of them had apportioned to 
himself. They went to Tom and noted the discrepancy 
between each of these portions and that over which he 
sweated. The boss frowned after he had made the survey, 
but he said nothing and he went away. 

At six o'clock the power-house roof emitted a jet of 
white steam. For some minutes the five Slavs had been 
working with their eyes in this direction. As soon as the 
steam cloud showed against 
the green-black background 
of the mountain they dropped 
their shovels and ran to pick 
up their coats. As they were 
running the shrill call of the 
whistle reached Tom's ears 
He laid down his shovel and 
followed them slowly up the 
dump toward the boarding- 
camp 

The buildings of the board- 
ing-camp lay to the right of 
the tunnel! portal on the first 
rise of the hill, glaring struc- 
tures of yellow pine——three 
bunkhouses, the general fore- 
man's cottage and the dining- 
hali. Eachof the bunkhouses 
was designated by a singl 
letter painted signlike on a 
board: A, BandC, The gen- 
eral foreman's cottage was 
similarly lettered D. It was 
nearest tothe track, close to 
the huddle of buildings about 
the portal. The dining-hall 
was well up on the hill behind 
itnearthe three bunkhouses, [ts front steps were now black 
with men, members of the day shift waiting for the doors to 
open. As Tom turned to the right and was passing D 
quarters the Slavs had already joined this crowd. At the 
same moment the wide doors opened. There was a crash 
of heavy-shod feet, a shout from the center of the crowd 
now surging up and inward, billowing with the struggles of 
its members to hasten their advance. The steps roared 
with the beat of the great boots and the mass of men 
seethed into the wide doors. Then a white-aproned man 
stood alone on the porch, beating upon a triangle. Strag- 
glers came running from the three bunkhouses, some 
pulling on their coats, others bareheaded and in their 
shirt-sleeves, After the last of these had hurried up the 
steps Tom entered the place, tired with his day’s work, 
somewhat confused with the newness and the suddenness 
of the things about him 

It was a long many -windowed room, bare-floored, with 
rough board wails. Overhead the roof timbers were 
browned by smoke from many meals; the shingles showed 
through wide spaces between the boards. In the rear, cut 
off by a low railing, the kitchen opened; about its hooded 
range two bare-armed cooks bent over steaming caldrons. 
At the railing aproned waiters, rough-garbed like the men 
whom they served, lingered briefly for huge tins of food 
or hurried away bearing their smoking burdens. Three 
tables stretched the length of the dining-hall, flanked by 
pine benches covered with oiicloth 

Two of these tables were lined from end to end by the 
men of Snowslide. They sat close-wedged, elbow to 
elbow, busy at their food. For the most part they were 
big men, large-boned, wide of chest. Their faces were at 
once heavy and alive, heavy with largeness of feature, 
alive with reckless lines of action; some bore ragged scars 
and some were tattooed blue from burning powder. The 
men were clad in the rough garments of their toil, oilskins 
still dripping moisture, coarse flannel shirts, their sleeves 
uprolled above great arms, their fronts yawning over hairy 
chests. They were eating as they had toiled, heavily, with 
effort, crudely. No fabric of etiquette had been woven 
round their feeding to hinder movement. They ate like 
animals to supply a need. From the high-heaped, steam- 
ing pans before them they lifted their food in enormous 
pieces, and the waiters raced back and forth to maintain 
the supply There was little speech. Now a giant 
growled a monosyllabic demand, and another giant, com- 
plying, shoved toward this one a laden pan. Occasionally 
a colossus laughed and the dishes shook with the diapason 
Always came the clash of the knives on the tin dishes and 
the noise of the eating 

Tom stoed near the door, looking for a place. A man 
beckoned him, smiling widely, and pointed to a vacant 
space beside himself. It was the car-tender. “Set 
down,"’ said he, ‘‘an’ pitch in, an’ remember, God helps 
them what helps themselves.’ 

It was good food; Tom ate a long time and when he had 
done the last stragglers were filing outward through the 
door. The car-tender remained beside him, whittling 
tobacco in thin shavings from a brown plug. He rolled 
the shavings together in the palms of his hands and filled 
a black briar pipe. He lighted it and drew a few long puffs 
** Well, Irish,’ said he, ** how d'ye like ut 
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Tom smiled quietly into his eyes. ‘‘’Tis alright,” he said. 
“Them Polackers,” the car-tender went on slowly, 
rising from the bench, “‘they’re ridin’ ye.” 

Tom looked at him inquiringly and shook his head. 

‘**Ridin’ ye,” said the car-tender; ‘givin’ ye the worst 
of ut. They don’t do their share.”’ 

‘‘T can shovel more than anny wan av thim,” said 
Tom. He did not understand why the other chuckled. 

As they walked to the bunk- 
house Tom drew a short- 
stemmed clay pipe from his 
pocket. He filled its black 
bowl and puffed placidly. 
His big young face was grave, 
half puzzled. ‘‘I did more 
than anny wan av thim,”’ he 
reiterated finally. ‘‘AndIcan 
do more than anny two.” 

The car-tender stopped his 
grinning and looked at Tom 
kindly. ‘‘Ye are green,’ he 
said. ‘But ye will larn. On 
public works ye always can 
find plenty that’s itchin’ to let 
ye handle more than yer share 
of the muck. Them scum is 
always layin’ fer a white man. 
Ye must make them do what 
is theirs to do.” 

*“Ye mane?" asked Tom. 

‘‘T mean they're laughin’,”’ 
said thecar-tender. ‘Thinkin’ 
how smart they be to let ye do 
most of the work.” 

They went to the middle 
bunkhouse, B quarters, the 
largest of the three. In addition to its shift of tunnel 
workers it held the outside gangs. Bunks flanked its long, 
bare-floored room on three sides; on the fourth were the 
entrance and the door that opened into the heading fore- 
man’s office. The bunks lay in two tiers; heavy timbers 
supported them. In a corner near the foreman’s office 
was a sink with hot and cold water faucets where the men 
washed themselves. In the center of the room, hung 
round with steaming garments and surrounded by board 
benches, there was a long heater-stove. The benches were 
now occupied by a dozen of the drill runners from the 
day shift, big-boned men with hard, scarred faces, save 
one whose little body was bent, warped as though the 
rock had been too much for it. He had lost an eye and 
his face puckered into a thousand wrinkles around the 
empty socket. Beside him sat the largest of the crowd, a 
-rop-haired giant with blue pocks of burned powder on his 
cheek. The group were talking of the work and these two 
were evidently authorities, for whenever one of them spoke 
the others let their booming voices die. Tom's bunk was 
near the stove; he sat on the edge and listened to them. 

The talk went to the Old Man, the red-faced superintend- 
ent whose passing on the dump that morning had held Tom 
like the passing of a divinity, the head of the work, master 
of their masters, driver of those who drove them. The 
crop-haired giant smote his knee with his huge, gnarled 
fist. ‘‘Gunnysack Ryan,” he cried, and there was in his 
deep voice at once familiarity and awe. ‘‘Gunnysack 
Ryan; I know him. I’ve known him this fifteen year; 
an’ the Gunner here, ask him. Ryan! Why, we seen him 
when he was raw from the bogs; green, I tell ye, as that 
there boy.” He waved his hard hand toward Tom, and 
the other giants laughed 

‘*How about it, Gunner? 
hard rock ?”’ 

The bent little man lifted his puckered face and smiled 

a slow, wise smile. ‘‘Gunnysack,” said he, ‘‘he don’t 
know hard reck an’ nivver did. By all rights he’s a 
steam-shovel man. He ec'n make a steam shovel climb 
a tree, he can; but he don't know hard rock. It’s the men 
he knows--the men, I tell ye."’ He paused expressively 
and let it sink in. ‘‘The Old Man,” he said, ‘is a driver; 
that’s what he is—a driver. That's all there is to ut. He 
makes the others do ut.” 

‘That's right, Gunner,"’ several shouted at once. “A 
driver he is.”’ 

‘*Look here!"’ cried the big man they called Jerry 
‘‘Look at the Gunner here. He knows the rock; none 
better. An’ what's he doin’? Him that’s pulled more 
rock than anny of ye; more than Ryan ever see. Why, 
he’s runnin’ his slugger in the headin’, runnin’ a drill like 
you an’ me, drivin’ tunnel fer the Old Man. Look at the 
walker an’ the headin’ bosses! They know rock; an’ 
where are they? Bossin’ today, runnin’ a drill tomorrow. 
Pullin’ rock fer Ryan because he knows enough to make 
them do ut. He drives them. He always did an’ always 
will. He handles men, he does—men, not rock.”’ 

“That's right, Jerry,’’ said the little Gunner. ‘He 
makes us do ut for him and makes us like ut.”’ 

The broad-faced car-tender came and sat beside Tom 
on the bunk’s edge. ‘Listenin’ to them stiffs drive 
tunnel he asked. ‘'They're always at that between 
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asked one. ‘‘ Does he know 











paydays when their money's gone an’ they’ve been trowed 
out from the saloons. Always drivin’ tunnel. They'll 
blow the stovepipe through the ruff some night, puttin’ in 
too big a shot.”” He laughed at his figure. ‘‘ Listen to 
them now,”’ he said, ‘‘handin’ ut to the Old Man.” 

“ How did he do ut, Gunner?” one of the younger men 
was asking. ‘‘ How did he get his start?"’ 

The little man smiled and was silent for a moment. 
‘*Well,” he said finally, ‘‘it come this way: Some wan 
crossed him wan day and Ryan licked him, and that was 
the size of ut. He pounded his way up.” 

“That is right,”’ said Jerry. ‘‘Thim that trod on his 
toes or crossed his path he mastered thim. When he got 
his first shift he hild thim under his big fists an’ always 
done so since. And they like ut. Manny’s the time his 
walkers curses him—behint his back, mind. But they'd 
go to hell fer him, just the same. Yes, I think it is his 
fightin’. Raymimber Big Martin, Gunner?” 

“‘T do that,” laughed the Gunner, and lifted his warped 
face. ‘‘’T was on the big ditch. Ryan had been blowed up 
wit’ black powder, an’ they had him in bed wit’ his arms 
and chist all bound up in cloth an’ oil—an’ two min to 
hould him down when his head wint back on him. The 
day before he’d had a bit av an argument wit’ this here 
Martin—he was big as a house—an’ this night Martin 
comes in the dure. ‘Who is that?’ asks Ryan. ‘’Tis me,’ 
says Martin. ‘Oh, ’tis ye, is ut?’ says Gunnysack. ‘ Well, 
I’m glad to see ye.’ An’ wit’ that he climbs out of bed, 
rippin’ the bandages where they helt down his arrms, an’ 
he lept on Martin an’ handed him the pannin’ av his life 
And his arrms an’ chist like a beefsteak.”’ 

The laughter shook the roof timbers overhead. The 
Gunner raised his hand to silence it. ‘* But it is not that,’ 
he said soberly. ‘‘’Tis not the fightin’—Ryan has the 
head. There’s thim likes to boss an’ thim likes to be 
bossed. He likes to boss, an’ he does ut.”’ 

‘*For phwy is ut,’”’ Tom asked the car-tender, ‘‘that 
they call him Gunnysack ?”’ 

The car-tender scratched his head. ‘‘I raymimber 
now,” he said; ‘‘I heard Big Jerry Morley there tell ut 
wan night. "Twas back in the Pondereille country, years 
ago whin they was buildin’ this same road. He was green 
then, like you, lad, fresh from the old sod, and he was a 
mucker. The weather was cruel cold, an’ he seen how the 
Polackers wrapped gunnysackin’ round their brogans to 
keep their fate the warmer. So he did ut. Three or four 
years after—he had a shift then on some rockwork back 
in New York—some wan come who had seen the baggin 
on his fate, and told ut. And so they called him Gunny- 
sack.” 

‘‘Not to his face,”’ said Tom. 

‘*Haw, haw, haw!”’ laughed the car-tender. ‘‘ Not to 
his face? Well, no, they did not.” 

A few minutes later the janitor came and turned out 
the lights, all but a single incandescent over the stove, and 
the drill runners went to their bunks. The place became 
silent. Heavy breathing rose round the shadowed room 
From his own bunk Tom lay looking about him. The 
single light swung slowly to and fro, shifting brightness and 
blackness in regular time. Tom's mind was busy with the 
things that he had heard and seen: the men with whom 
he toiled, the five Slavs who held their backs to him and 
laughed unpleasantly; the good-natured car-tender who 
had told him why they laughed—because he had done 
what was theirs to do; Ryan, the red-faced master, who 
had once been like him, ‘‘raw from the bogs, green as 
that there boy.’’ He remembered Big Jerry's words 
And this Ryan had mastered others and made them like 
it. He slipped into slumber with these things in his 
thoughts. 

Ui 

VERY night after that Tom sat on the edge of his 

bunk, listening to the drill runners ‘‘drive tunnel” 
round the bunkhouse stove. He sat, his big body bent 
forward and his large young face upturned eagerly to 
catch each word. For to him these hard-faced giants were 
mighty men and they told of mighty things. He harkened 
while they recounted deeds done in far places where they 
had rended the living rock from the mountains, rough 
deeds of reckless men. They told of tempests that had 
beaten them while they toiled among the snows; of a sun 
that had blazed upon them in desert wastes; of towns that 
had rung with wild shouts and had reeked with brawls, 
where every night saw murder done —towns that had long 
since fallen to heaps of ruins beneath the deepening 
shadows of hemlock forests; of shaking rock that had 
thundered down and obliterated men in the midst of 
strivings; of premature blasts that had annihilated whole 
shifts. They bragged of toil and drink; they spoke 
familiarly of lawlessness and they laughed at sudden 
death. He listened, watching their faces lined with 
recklessness, scarred by marks of toil and fight. Their 
booming voices made his blood stir with vague longings of 
emulation; their wanton words and rude gestures and 
their oaths were to his mind signs of brave spirit. 

Best of all he liked to hear and most carefully he 
cherished the things they said of the Old Man. The crop- 
haired giant, Jerry, and the bent little one-eyed Gunner 
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had known Ryan longest and followed him farthest from 
job to job; these two told of his mastery and of the 
assertion which had made him rise. They told how he 
roared his orders and his curses until sometimes whole 
shifts rushed hither and thither while Ryan stood on rock 
or wheelbarrow or other small eminence, red-faced, wrath- 
ful, bullying them, driving them. Always there was 
purpose behind it, assertion that brought obedience and 
made men cling to him, and, when they abused him 
behind his back, abuse him fondly 





And so Tom passed his first evenings, resting from th 
heavy work, hearing the story of how the Old Man had 
come to master these reckless men. The car-tender often 
sat beside him and added details to the anecdotes. Some- 
times he told Tom of the work which these men did, of the 
inside of the tunnel where the air-drills roared beating 
against the living rock, of the booming blasts and the 
dangers in the black hole’s depths. Gradually the feeling 
of strangeness was passing from Tom before the interest in 
this new world, its deeds and its men 

But the days were dreary. The five Slavs always talked 
together in their own tongue, working with their backs 
toward Tom. They never had a word for him and they 
never had a look for him save the side glances when they 
laughed unpleasantly. On the dump they kept thus by 
themselves and in the bunkhouse they hung together in 
the corner farthest from the stove, where they slept 
There none had speech with them; they were pariah 
And when he was alone with them they treated him as a 
pariah in his turn 

Their attitudes and manner spoke of the silent con- 
spiracy against him of which the car-tender had warned 
him. Often, when the rock came out in large pieces, each 
piece a carload, the five united their efforts to roll over 
the brink such of these as fell to their share. Never, unless 
the outside boss was near, did they offer such help to 
Tom, and then in sullen silence. 

He watched them silently, day after day, studying their 
manner of shoveling, catching the little tricks that made 
the toil easier. Then he practiced himself these smooth 
economies of motion until, gradually, he learned to swing 
his great arms to absolute purpose without any loss of 
energy and was able to handle twice the amount that he 
had handled at first. He found himself doing it, and doing 
more from day to day. In spite of the knowledge which 
the car-tender had imparted to him, which he had verified 
by what he saw, he felt pride in this. No heavy- 
featured alien could beat him working. And he let 
them go on drawing a little farther from him and 
then a little farther still until the discrepancy be- 
came marked, until he found them laughing more 
openly at him, talking more often in. tones of ridi- 
cule. He had now mastered the knowledge of 
shovel-handling, and he had begun to feel less 
strange. Sometimes now, when he heard them 
chuckling and saw them glancing obliquely at him, 
he felt his rage rise within him and the desire grow 
strong to leap upon the nearest one and beat him 
down. Loneliness oppressed him here; he had no 
speech with any one save the car-tender. While 
the muck train paused the two of them talked 
together on the dump, as they did in the evenings 
listening to the drill-runners “‘ drive tunnel.”’ 

“How. would a man be afther gettin’ to run wan 
av thim drills?’’ he asked the car-tender one morn- 
ing. It was the first expression of a growing longing 
to go where there was the excitement of more reck- 
less work. They were standing on the track, leaning 
against an empty muck car. Inside, the shift was 
shooting the heading and there was a stoppage in 
the output of muck, a respite for all who handled it. 
The car-tender was whittling plug tobacco into his 
palm. He snapped the knife shut and began rub- 
bing the shavings in his hard hands 

“*Tis aisy enough sometimes,”’ said he, “‘if ye’re 
workin’ inside, muckin’! After payday the shift is 
always short, runners an’ helpers raisin’ hob down- 
town. Then, if the boss thinks ye're likely he may 
put ye to helpin’, and if ye hold yer job ye larn 
enough torun a machineintime.”” He rammed the 
tobacco into his pipe-bowl and as he lighted it a 
dull jarcame from the mountain. ‘ They’ve shot,” 
said the car-tender. ‘ We'll be goin’ in now.” 

Tom watched the train until it vanished in the 
black patch at the foot of the mountain, swallowed 
by the darkness where he longed to be. He turned 
slowly and his eyes fell upon the five Slavs. They 
were talking together in their own tongue and, as he 
looked, he saw them glance toward him and laugh 
His eyes rested on them steadily and he got a bold 
stare. One of them—he was the biggest, a short, 
thick-chested man, with bowed legs and arms that 
hung down to his knees, giving the suggestion of an 
ape—sneered with coarse lips. Tom’s fists were 
clenched so tightly that his nails hurt his calloused 
palms. His eyes grew cold like metal and the Slav’s 
eyes fell. A moment later they were working, 
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elbow to elbow, shoveling away the muck 
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arm behind his shoulder. Tom looked upon him st 
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Mind that 
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NE evening soon after his assertion of authority 
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He Realized Now What the Others Had Been Laughing 
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Who Rely Entirely for Their Maintenance Upon the Income Produced by Their Investments 


ANY vears ago a friend of mine was walking down 

Broadway, New York, with an elderly person 

accounted at that time one of the richest men in 
America. Two motives actuated the millionaire in this 
promenade: first, he saved the five cents that would have 
been expended on a street car; and second, he desired to 
make a purchase. He wished to acquire that harmless, 
necessary article we call braces in England, and which are 
termed suspenders in America. He made inquiries at one 
shop after another, but Broadway prices ruled, and these 
prices were too high to suit one who had made his millions 
by buying in the cheapest and selling in the dearest market. 
Finally he said to his companion: 

“Let us cross over to Sixth Avenue and see if we can’t 
do better there.”’ 

The wisdom of this move was soon illustrated, for the 
pair of braces he ultimately purchased was six cents 
cheaper than the price asked on Broadway. 

My friend, who was a poor man, was amazed at this 
action on the part of the millionaire, who had spent as 
much time and worry on the outlay of fifty cents as 
another man might have done on the disbursement of ten 
thousand dollar: 

*Do you mean to say that you have taken all this 
trouble merely to save six cents?” 

The millionaire stopped and looked at his companion as 
if he could not credit him with the recklessness implied 
by that statement; then he drew from the pocket of 
the trousers ultimately to be held up by these newly- 
purchased braces a silver dollar, and holding it visibly in 
the palm of his hand, said solemnly: 

“Merely to save six cents Young man, do you 
realize that one of the most difficult things in this world 
is to make that silver dollar earn six cents in the course 
of a whole year 


Something to Fill a Long-Felt Want 


A THE time this walk was taken down Broadway there 
was being formed in London a company which was 
eventually to tackle what the plutocrat called one of the 
most difficult things in the world. I very much doubt if 
either chairman or directors know that what their com- 
pany is doing today in carrying out a plan of world-wide 
scope, a plan organized to the last decimal of perfection 
and worked for the greatest good of the greatest number, 
was practically, set in operation by the unnamed American 
with equally remarkable success, but with a view solely 
to his own aggrandizement 

When a new project is brought to the attention of the 
public it usually promises to “ filla long-felt want.” Thirty 
years ago the investors of capital in the United Kingdom 
were experiencing a long-felt want They were grievously 
dissatistied with the London Stock Exchange which, in its 





juggling with money, added greatly to the perplexity of the 
moderate man who loathes speculation and merely desires 
a legitimate return upon his capital. 

The British Government appointed a Royal Commission 
in 1878 which in due time made recommendations that 
were ignored by the Stock Exchange Committee; so the 
last case of the unfortunate investor was as bad as the 
first, and the long-felt want remained unsatisfied. 

The original intention of the company was to give 
advice to large private investors, and to institutions like 
the Army and Navy Stores, formed for the purpose of 
supplying their shareholders with goods at prices more 
resembling wholesale rates than could be obtained in the 
shops of London, and on these lines it enjoyed a reason- 
able prosperity. Its clientage, however, was limited, and 
its advice must also have been restricted chiefly to the 
securities dealt in by the London Stock Exchange. 

After the Boer War there came upon Britain not a 
financial panic exactly but a very drastic object lesson. 
All British securities fell, some tumbling down as much as 
fifty per cent. It must be confessed that this took the 
publie by surprise, for there had been a general belief that 
the moment peace was declared South African stocks 
would jump instantly, and other securities would rise in 
sympathy. It is still fresh in English memories how 
disappointingly the reverse of this actually occurred. 

I remember at the time talking over the situation in a 
London Dramatic Club with a very well-known theatrical 
manager. He said: 

“Britain is in like case with the town of N. a dozen 
years ago while I was managing a touring company. The 
town of N., as you know, depends entirely on one trade. 
It possesses a good theater and we always enjoyed a 
reasonably prosperous week if we had a decent company 
and attractive plays, both of which were mine on this 
eceasion; but the fact that I had an excellent company 
and excellent plays increased the cost considerably, so I 
was rather anxious that N. should do its duty. by increas- 
ing the receipts. Imagine, then, my dismay when I 
learned on the Saturday we were to leave for N. that a 
general strike had been proclaimed to begin on Monday! 

“T set the telegraph at work and tried to get out of 
my week's engagement, but was compelled to fulfill it. I 
could searcely believe my ears, on going to the theater at 
noon on Monday, to hear that every seat in the house had 
been sold for that night, while bookings for the rest of the 
week were away above the average. Indeed, the house 
was filled to the doors nights and matinées together. The 
theatrical patron saint has said: 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune 


“1 took this tide at its very flood. The company which 
was to follow me at N., being panic-stricken as I was, 





on account of the strike, had canceled its engagement 
I telegraphed its manager and, not letting him know I'd 
struck a gold mine, offered to exchange my next week's 
stand for his abandoned pitch, to which he agreed as 
quickly as electricity could bring back his message. 

“T then billed the town of N., announcing the second 
week’s performances, to accommodate, as I proclaimed, 
the thousands we turned from our doors the previous six 
nights. On the second Monday not a seat was engaged 
and there were not half a dozen people in the house when 
the curtain went up. Now that I couldn't retreat, the 
manager of the theater was quite frank about the situation 

“*«The town of N.,’ he said, ‘is in pawn. The strikers 
have spent every penny they possess in one riotous week 
Now everything portable has gone this morning into the 
pawnshops. The amount they received will last them for 
another week, with economy, but no surplus is left for the 
theater. On the third Monday they'll go back to work 
they always do--and on the third Saturday they will get 
their things out of pawn.’ 

“England today,” concluded the manager, “is like the 
town of N. a dozen years ago. England is in pawn.” 


Why Good Bonds Went Down 


HE state of things in 1900 caused all financial institu- 

tions seriously to ponder over the situation, and in no 
London director's room was the subject thrashed out to 
such practical purpose as inthat belonging to the company 
of which I write. There were features pertaining to the 
crisis that required more explanation than was forthcom- 
ing by a casual examination. 

The fall of British stocks was easily accounted for 
Britain had simply been spending more than she was 
making during the previous few years, and the result was 
inevitable; but it was more difficult to fathom the fact 
that securities in the London market entirely unconnected 
with Britain's excessive expendityre, bearing no share of 
responsibility either through taxation or otherwise, 
depreciated in salable value almost as seriously as did 
British securities. Take, for instance, Canadian Govern- 
ment bonds: there was no reason why they should fall and 
every reason why they should rise. Canada was coming 
into her own; the great Dominion was prosperous from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific; mines of fabulous riches were 
being discovered and exploited; wealthy farmers were 
pouring over the borders from the United States and 
buying the rich districts of the Northwest. Canada with 
difficulty was suppressing a boom, and her great businesses 
were legitimate and sound; yet down came Canadian 
Government bonds, when logically and intrinsically these 
securities should have risen in price 

What was the reason? The reason appeared marvel- 
ously simple when you got down to it. It is the same 
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reason that causes a surefooted man to fall when walking 
along a slippery pavement in company with a man who is 
not surefooted. The latter slips, grasps the other and 
brings him down in company. 

What is the remedy? The remedy is equally simple. 
Let the surefooted man walk alone, and if you wish a 
basket of eggs carried, do not intrust that basket to a 
man, however surefooted, who is walking with some one 
weak in the knees, 

And this brings us to the Great Idea—an idea great in 
its simplicity and great in its effectiveness. The most 
potent motive power in this world is an idea, and when 
that idea is born of deep thought and matured information 
there seems scarcely any limit to what it may accomplish 

Let us, then, investigate this vital idea. A few months 
ago the cable informed us that fine rain fell upon the 
city of New York, and before it ceased the thermometer 
dropped suddenly below zero, with the result that the 
big city was sheathed in glare ice. All vehicular traffic 
stopped, and of those who ventured out on foot two 
hundred and fifty were carried to the hospital with 
broken limbs. At the same time London was enduring 
gray, muggy weather, but traffic was going on as usual; 
while in Tokio the inhabitants were enjoying brilliant 
sunshine. 

Physical conditions have their counterpart in financial 
conditions. Start from London and travel round the 
world, and you will find that you pass out of the trade 
influences of London through zone after zone, each zone 
being dominated by a differing financial center. The root 
idea, then, is that you invest your money in various zones, 
no one of which is seriously affected by what happens in 
another. This the large investor would find difficult to do 
for himself, while to the small investor, acting alone, the 
plan is impracticable; but codperation, assisted by efficient 
organization, makes anything possible 


Ten Zones of Investment 


N FURTHERANCE of this idea, the world of stocks is 

divided into ten divisions: first, British; second, British 
Colonies; third and fourth, Europe, Northand South; fifth, 
Asia; sixth, Africa; seventh, eighth and ninth, America, 
North, Central and South; tenth, International stocks. 

It must not be supposed that this scheme came into 
being instantaneously, as one might say. It is rather the 
result of a slow building up that took years to bring into 
maturity; for, although the idea germinated twelve years 
ago, it has been in full operation for five years only, yet 
in that time there have been placed investments to the 
important total of a hundred and ten million dollars by 
this single company alone, while similar organizations 
working on similar lines are now in operation. 

I have given here, in my own words, merely the root 
idea. Its ramifications are important and intricate. For 
example, the investors themselves are divided into zones, 
as one might say, and each is classified according to his 
needs. It must be remembered that this company has 
nothing whatever to do with speculation. It holds no 
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opinions, but merely places facts before its patrons 
It owns no shares and is interested in none. It cannot 
afford to allow its judgment to be biased by an interest in 
any stock inthe world. It doesnot even hold stock forit 
client, but passes it over to his bank, receiving the money 
only when the securities are thus in his own possessior 

It classifies investors into three groups: the first 
composed of investors who rely entirely for their mair 
tenance upon the income produced by their invest 
ments; group second, those who live partly on their 
present efforts and partly on the money derived from 
interest; group third, investors who live entirely upor 
the results of their present efforts. In group one ther 
are four divisions; in groups two and three there are 
three divisions each. Thus investors, like the world 
are divided into ten zones 

It is impossible, within the space of a short article 
to show with any degree of completeness what the 
company does for an investor belonging to any one of 
the ten divisions into which his answers to its questions 
place him, and how in turn investors are divided 
among two or more of the ten geographical zones 

I walked through the extensive premises of the 
largest of these investment agencies in London to see 
the wheels go round. The first and second floors 
resemble those of a bank. The first room entered on 
the third floor has its walls decorated with pasteboard 
file cases that open like a book, hanging, overlapping 
each other in rows extending from ceiling to floor 
Visible in strong blaak letters at the top of each is the 
name of the city to which it pertains. A girl stands 
ready with a hooked pole in her hand with which she 
can nip out very deftly any portfolio called for, These 
cases represent every city in the world that possesses a 
Stock Exchange; they are all there, from San Francisco 
to Singapore and back again the other way round the 
earth. In each is filed the printed daily report of 
its Stock Exchange, and these files are added to day 
by day. Here are card catalogues also representing 
every city in the world where shares are publicly sold 

Picking out a town remote, or one near at hand, the 
card that bears its name gives the title of the agent or 
firm representing the company in that city, states in what 
language the letter to the firm must be written, gives a list 
of the stocks in which the firm principally deals, adds 
cable address and names of the codebooks to be used 
and whatever other information may be thought necessary 

The center of the room is occupied by, perhaps, a score 
of typewriter girls with their machines, and they are an 
interesting coterie One is Fre neh, another Portuguese, a 
third Spanish, a fourth German, a fifth Italian, a sixth 
Russian, and so on, each language represented by its girl 
and typewriter, and here, for once, the babel of tongues 
is merged into one universal language, the purr of rapidly- 
run American typing machines 

In another room are files containing the latest balance 
sheets of practically all the limited liability companies in 
the world. Name a city anywhere, and any company in 
that city —that is, any company that is paying dividends, 
forall non-producing 
concerns are elimi- 
nated—and the 
latest balance-sheet 
of that company is 
at your disposal 
within a few seconds 

But before a 
balance-sheet comes 
to rest in this file- 
room it has to pass 
through a prelimi 
nary section of the 
Day of Judgment 
It enters a silent 
computing-room 
upstairs, a room in- 
habited by men who 
are expert math- 
ematicians. One or 
other of these men 
analyzes the balance- 
sheet as a metal- 
lurgist assays a 
specimen of ore sub- 
mitted to him. If 
there is any latent 
defect in that 
balance-sheet the 
mathematician spots 
it. He writes his 
report ina paragraph 
anywhere from fifty 
to five hundred 
words long. Each 
day these reports are 
set up and printed 
on slips; a_ printed 
slip is pasted on a 


he First Act of a New 
Client is to Submit a 
List of His Securities 
for Criticism 















England is in Pawn" 


form, which is posted to the president of the company it 
concerns, with a request to examine, correct any errors he 
may perceive, and return 

If the president protests against the analysis or com- 


plains of its unfairness, a correspondence ensues; more 
detailed information is asked, and when furnished must be 
convincing, otherwise its unsatisfactory nature is noted 
and filed away with the balance-sheet Meanwhile, if 
any client is interested in this company, the final facts are 
instantly placed before him. The client then acts or not 

as he sees fit. No advice is given; no comments are made 

the cold facts only are plac ed before the client 


In the Chamber of Criticism 


HUS in the archives of this organization the reputation 
one might say, of various companies rises or falls aute 
matically and if it falls too low the « ompany ceases to be 
represented in those file i fact communicated to all 


clients concerned 
As one passes through room after room, into each of 











which information pouring trom all directions, it seems 
as if the whole world were at work merely for the purposs 
of pouring statistics into this silent mooth-running 
machine 
Nothing interested me more than the room awa up at 
the top among the silences here few except those who 
belong are permitted to enter It might be called the 
Chamber of Criticism Here all companies, great and 
small, are finally brought to a fraction, down to the thou 
sandth part of a unit. The mathematicians, with the full 
report of a company sent to them from another depart 
ment, set down everything pertaining to that company 
that can be expressed in numerals, one column con 
taining figures to the company s advantage, the other the 
figures to its disadvantage There is recorded the amount 
of capital subscribed, the amount paid up, the dividend 
that were earned, the assets, the liabilitic every mortal 
thing pertaining to the company that can be expressed | 
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LAMONT, 


HE perfect piece of road-making serpentined 

its way around giant elms, past judiciously 

decorative boulders and stretches of sheep- 
cropped turf, by massed shrubs and well-grouped 
trees—a triumph of engineering and of landscape 
gardening. The owner himself had set no limit to 
expense, but he had seen to it that the money was 
well spent and the work well done. The same in- 
veterate habit of ruling in person that had made 
him Czar of the East Shore Railroad, that had made 
the system grow from four thousand miles to twelve 
thousand miles, had changed nine worn-out shore 
farms into the most beautiful estate in the most 
beautiful county in New York. 

A young man walked slowly up the drive. He 
was about thirty, well built and easy-gaited. His 
hair was almost black; his forehead high; his nose 
straight and a trifle large; his chin firm without 
pugnacity; his complexion clear and hinting at out- 
door life. His eyes were dark brown and steady of 
gaze. There was, moreover, a curious persistence 
about his look, as if he were prepared to keep on 
looking unblinkingly a year ortwo. It made his eyes 
seem extraordinarily deep, as if the real thought were 
a mile back in his head. He was aware of this and 
to conceal his purposes he sometimes affected a 
ilippant manner of speaking. But this merely in- 
creased the perplexity of observant people. . As part 
of the equipment of a poker-player those eyes should 
have been worth untold wealth to the young man 

It was a warm day. He had walked nearly two 
miles, He muttered: 

*‘T should have known Hull went in for founding 
an ancestral estate, being himself an ancestor with 
fifty Wall Street millions.” 

He crossed a rather elaborate masonry bridge 
that spanned a beautiful little brook, and a min- 
ute later came in sight of the house—an Italian 
villa. Because of its good architecture it escaped 
the reproach of ostentation to which its elaborate 
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magnitude justly entitled it. If it was a palace 





” Jenkins 
“One mo- 


“Then, sir, I'm—I'm afraid, sir — 
paused. He had a flash of inspiration. 
ment. Just a moment, sir.’ He disappeared and 
presently returned. “Mr. Hull,” he announced 
stonily, ‘is not at home, sir.”’ 

The girl in the loggia was not reading. She was 
listening, her head bent slightly the better to hear; 
which showed the young man had succeeded. He 
always did. That was the worst of him. And now 
she marveled that Jenkins did not bluntly tell the 
young man to go away. 

“T shall wait for him.’ 

But Jenkins liked the place and wages. 
a grimace of pain and said: 

“I’m very sorry, sir, but it’s against my orders, 
sir ——”’ 

“T'll walk about 
returns.” 

“Yes, sir. 

“Teer?” 

“ These are private grounds, sir —— 

“T know it’’—and the young man turned away 
and strolled calmly toward the garden. The girl 
watched him. One of the gardeners went up to him 
and spoke. After a brief colloquy she saw John 
walk away with a perplexed look on his face. He 
presently returned with the head gardener, who 
spoke, was answered, spoke again. The young man 
answered and strolled leisurely toward the house 
One of the gardeners went to the servants’ entrance 
The other scratched his head. 

The young man walked past the loggia without a 
glance in her direction, and halted. He took in the 
view of Long Island Sound. 

“Great!” she heard him say. 

The crunching of steps on the gravel made 
him turn. Her father was walking toward the 
young man. Close behind him were the two gar- 
deners and a third man, the chauffeur, who carried 
a large monkey-wrench and a fierce look. He was 
French. 


’ 


He made 


Come and tell me when he 


But ——”’ 


” 








it was a palace that one would delight to live in. 

The young man nodded appreciatively, as though 
recognizing its fitness to bea home. He walked on toward 
the main entrance. A young woman sat in a rocking-chair 
in a loggia on the east. She was reading a book. She 
looked up indifferently at the young man and resumed 
herreading. He looked at her quite differently —and kept 
on looking. To do so comfortably he halted 

She was, he decided, a pippin! Her cheeks, pink to the 
sight, must be smooth to the touch. Her hair was either 
golden brown or rusty gold; at all events, the precious 
metal glinted there. Her eyes were of the justly famous 
sky-variety —sky-colored and sky-deep. They gave back 
two little dots of light, somewhat as if coming from suns 
beyond the two skies 

He had no doubt whatever of her complete satisfactori- 
ness; nevertheless, he nodded with the unsubdued triumph 
and proud acquiescence of a man who says to himself: 
“T told you so!" and answers: “ You certainly did!” 

It did not take him long to think all this. Then he 
spoke. He said 

“IT beg pardon 

She glanced up. There was in her look a calm question. 
She did not open her lips. She didn’t have to, he agreed, 
with those eyes 

“Ts this Mr. Hull’s house?” he asked, so respectfully 
that no excuse was left for anything but a mild answer. 

“ Yes,”’ she said, and resumed her reading 

“T beg pardon!’’ he said again. After a pause, effect- 
ively deliberate, she again looked at him interrogatively. 
She did not even raise her eyebrows 

“Are you his daughter?’’ His voice, somehow, was 
just right 

Yes,’’ she answered, and returned to her book. 

“I beg pardon,” he said a third time. There was in 
his tone so gentle a patience, so patient a gentleness, that 
all fangs were withdrawn in advance from every possible 
retort. The pause before she looked up, however, was 
longer. To her silent inquiry he said: 

“ Have you any sisters?” 

“ No,” and immediately resumed her reading 

“I beg pardon!” This time the apology in his voice 
would have excused forty-six capital crimes. But she 
did not iook up. He waited until her silence was longer 
than any pause need be for dramatic effectiveness. She 
read on. And so, again: 

“IT beg pardon!"’ It became evident that until now his 
voice had been colorless; his latest effort positively dripped 
pathos. 

She raised her head slowly and looked at him. Her 
eves were wells of light, and said: ‘‘ Well?"’ But he merely 


You thought of tears as big as robins’ eggs 


Ben Hull Was Not Awed by Any One 


looked into them steadily. Perhaps it was because of the 
respectful meekness that she saw in his, suggesting a 
strong man’s surrender; perhaps merely to end an 
annoyance; at all events she made a human being of 
herself by speaking. She said: 

“You spoke to me?” 

“T did,”’ he admitted gratefully. ‘I asked you to for- 
give me for interrupting your reading. I desire to ask you 
a question.” 

Her eyes bade him ask it. But he was silent. She 
thought it was diffidence. It was; he dared not tell her he 
wished to see the pearls show against the rose leaves, 
which happened only when she spoke. So he waited. 

“ Another question ?”’ she said finally, with the slightest 
emphasis. 

“Yes."" He again waited, his face calmly patient, his 
eyes It struck her, as it did many others who had 
dealings with this young man, that his eyes had the 
curious faculty of not blinking. It was almost as if his eye- 
lids were out of commission. And yet he never stared 
rigidly. The girl somehow felt compelled to speak. 

“Tam listening,” she told him. 

“Have you any brothers?” 

She hesitated, but did not frown. 
swered: “No.” 

“Impossible!” he exclaimed quickly. 

The conviction in his voice made her raise her eyebrows. 

“T beg a thousand pardons. I did not mean to doubt 
your words.” 

She resumed her novel 

“Tam sorry!” he said. She went on reading. 

“Tam,” he pursued, in an emotionless voice, “sorry 
for your father!”’ 

Her eyes remained turned bookward. But he stayed, « 
sentinel at his post, until he saw her face and neck and 
ear slowly grow red. Then he went on to the door of the 
railroad magnate’s house and rang the bell 

A lackey in livery appeared 

“Tell Mr. Hull I wish to see him,” he said. 

“Who shall I say, sir?”’ inquired Jenkins respectfully. 

“Say a stranger.” 

“IT -ah-—I'm sorry, sir,’ stammered the servant; “ but 
Mr. Hull doesn’t see ” 

“Tell him I’m here on business.” 

“Yes, sir; very well, sir. You have an appointment, 
sir?”’ Jenkins was not really asking; far be it from him, a 
worm, to doubt that. But he was a martyr to duty, as the 
young man must see 

No.” 


Then the girl an- 


“You wish to see me?” asked Mr. Hull sharply 
“Mr. Hull?” 

“Yes.’’ From the tone of voice it was evident that Mr 
Hull was not awed by the young man. But then, Ben 
Hull was not awed by any one. 

The young man bowed. She recognized the bow of a 
man who has learned to bow young, and learned it in 
foreign countries. She was sure, from his accent, the 
stranger was an American 

“Mr. Hull, I have come on an errand of mercy.”” The 
young man spoke very calmly and distinctly. He paused; 
and then, without the slightest trace of a menace but, 
nevertheless, in a way to compel attentiveness, he finished: 
“To whom the mercy will be vouchsafed it remains for you 
to determine.” 

Mr. Hull frowned. Then he left off frowning and 
answered: “If you will write or call on my secretary he 
will investigate the worthiness of the 

‘Pardon me if I interrupt. I am not, I regret to say, 
officially connected with any charity. I am here to do 
you a service.”’ 

“To wit?’’ Ben Hull seldom wasted words 

“The station master at Aspen, on your road, has been 
discharged after thirty-two years of service. He has an 
invalid wife. He is himself rheumatic. He has served 
you faithfully in all sorts of weather; hence the rheuma- 
tism. I have come to give you his name and address, that 
you may pension him.” 

“You are,”’ said Mr. Hull, not at all admiringly, “a 
philanthropist?” 

The young man considered a moment. 

“A philanthropist? N-no; I scarcely think so. No, sir 
That is not altogether my reason. You see, Mr. Hull” 
—musingly—‘“‘by granting a pension to Pat McCarthy 
you will enable me to win a bet.” 

The railroad magnate flushed. 

“T think,” he said angrily, “that you are 

“Mr. Hull, I have heard that your valet shaves you on 
the train in order to save one minute and forty-two seconds 
aday. I nowsave you precious moments by admitting that 
I am somewhat familiar with my own history and char- 
acter. If you pension McCarthy you will do a Christian 
deed. That is something. Does the idea appeal to you?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“T didn’t, either 
bad things to lose.”’ 
tum ad crumenam.”’ 

“T don’t wish to listen — 

“Tt is always wise to listen, Mr. Hull. You yourself 
paid a large fee to a wise man who advised you to put 
a sign at your grade crossings. Five thousand dollars a 


3attles, Mr. Hull, and tempers are 
He paused. ‘“ Now for the argumen- 
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word, I am told, you paid for the advice, which is: STOP! 
LOOK! LISTEN! The eminent lawyer charged you ten 
thousand dollars too much. LISTEN! was enough; for 
a man who is told to listen always stops and looks. Sup- 
pose you now listen. Thank you. By pensioning this 
old servant of yours you do something wise.”’ 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Hull, with too much gratitude 

“You and your road,"’ pursued the young man calmly, 
“are types of the most unpopular institutions in America 
today — the millionaire and the corporation. The pension 
would bring you popularity. But popularity, to be valu- 
able, must be achieved before the actions that breed it are 
tainted by suspicions as to motives. The man is well 
liked by patrons and fellow-employees. The company’s 
action is severely criticised because men see not the dis- 
charge of a man too old to perform his work efficiently 
but the starvation of a nice old chap who has always served 
the company faithfully. Men are as they are and you 
can’t change them, and you can’t make them think in 
terms of labor efficiency. Now, the prevailing discontent 
among the men may not crystallize into a strike, but since 
the principle is bad it is safe to say your road will be guilty 
of other -er—thoughtless acts. The cumulative effect of 
grievances, real or fancied, is serious, and so is the develop- 
ment of a point of view toward an employer. Suppose 
you spontaneously, without petitions or jetters, pension 
old McCarthy? Can't you see what a fine thing that 
would be? You'll have to establish a pension system 
sooner or later ——”’ 

“We are not ready ——”’ began Mr. Hull. 

“The ablest managed of all American railroads has 
already adopted such a policy. If you, with your unfortu- 
nate reputation for considering a railroad merely a trans- 
portation machine, pension McCarthy, you will get much 
more than the deserved amount of free advertising —and 
I, Mr. Hull, who said I could bring you about to my views, 
will win my bet.” 

“Well, you lose,”’ said Mr. Hull curtly. 

“Itis quitea bet.’’ There was a gentle remonstrance in 
the young man’s voice. Mr. Hull frowned 

“T thought you might be as deaf to appeals to cold wis- 
dom as to warm-heartedness. I am, therefore, prepared 
to submit a third proposition. This: Unless you pension 
McCarthy I will, myself, cause you to lose to me a sum of 
money so large that the interest on it would support a 
hundred MeCarthys.” 

The young man looked meditatively at Mr. Hull 

“Yes, sir,”’ he added; “that is what I will do.’ 

“Why, you ——”’ 

“Tt is too warm, really, Mr. Hull. I wouldn't, if I were 
you.”’ He paused to let the famous railroad magnate cool 
off, and went on, even more 


gently: “When I saw this 


devotedly He said ¢ ilml) “You'll oblige me | ‘ 
ing these grounds, sir 

“T'll oblige myself even more, sir, by doing — wl I 
have finished.” 

‘You will do so at once.’ 

“Very well. But I play fair, Mr. Hull, even in Wa 
Street. I admit you cannot on the spur of the moment 


commit your company to a p slicy the wisdom or « xpedie 
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of which is not clear to you 1 would remind i that I 
am not blackmailing you. I am not threatening you with 
a strike or with dynamite. I am unarmed. My desire to 
serve you makes me once more state my propositior 

Unless you pension Pat MeCarthy at once I will mak i 


A great deal! I now hand you 
McCarthy, 122 Grove 


lose a great deal of money 
this card It reads: Patrick J 
Street, Aspen.”’ 

The railroad man made no motion to take the 
young man held out to him. He remarked coldly 

“T have already told you, twice, that I would than] 
to leave these grounds.’ He was an irritable man 
loved his daughter. 

“Sir, you have kept an accurate tally of the times y 
have so asked me 
been obliged to repeat yourself. How was I to know you 
would not accede to my request? I ask you that in all 
fairness. Yet, it is not for me to speak of fairness when | 
have not told you who I am.” 

“IT don't give a damn if you are 
himself as his daughter clutched his arm 

“Yes or no, Mr. Hull?” 

“Not” 

“You will lose a million dollars within three day 
Indeed, sir, if you will permit me to use the telephone ir 
your house I'll begin operations at once, That would be,”’ 
he smiled pleasantly, ‘a modern instance of the French 
officers at Fontenoy. Messieurs les Anglais, shoot first 
Your chivalry would be recorded in the annals of Wall 
Street forever.” 


ecard the 


He checked 


* John,” said Mr. Hull, turning to one of the men—the 
huskiest 
“Stop!"’ commanded the young man, so sharply that 


of himself 


your boots in 


husky John promptly made a marble statue 

“Mr. Hull, after I have licked you out of 
the financial war I am about to have the honor of waging 
against you we shall honorable The 
million you will lose will benefit you educationally. 1 
may forgive you for compelling me to spend three days in 


have an peace 


Wall Street, and even for having to give Pat MeCarthy 
fifty thousand dollars as his rake-off Sut I could not for- 
give quite unforgivable stupidity. I have every reason 

and he looked full at Miss Hull, *‘ for not wishing to dislike 


but he 


It grieves me that you should have 





house, these beautiful grounds, 
I felt very kindly toward you. 
All the good that I have ever 
heard about you was upper- 
most in my mind. Am I to 
infer your friends have de- 
ceived me and that you are 
greatly overestimated in every 
respect ?’’ He held up his hand 
warningly: “Listen! Remem- 
ber the railroad crossings! So! 
Now, you ought to have a large 
family and I discover you have 
but one child — and that a girl! 
You, therefore, have been re- 
miss in your duty as a citizen; 
your heart is insensible to ap- 
peals for justice, and you are 
obviously not the far-seeing 
railroad president the world 
believes you to be. Do you 
know~-I leave it to you, now 

do you know any reason why 
I should show you any mercy 
in Wall Street? I confess I 
don’t. Still, I will listen to 
what you may have to say.” 

The girl had followed the 
conversation intently. Her 
vague alarm had not crystal- 
lized into fear. Nevertheless, 
she now arose and walked 
toward her father. She stood 
beside him, wound her right 
arm about his left and stared 
curiously at the young man. 
He did not look like a bomb- , 
thrower. In his eyes there was 
no maniacal gleam —only that 
curiousdepth. Hewas looking 
straight at the great Ben 
Hull. 

The railroad magnate, feel- 
ing his daughter beside him, 
subdued himself. He loved her 
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She sat down and pointed to another chair languidly. 
“Great work!” said the young man admiringly, and 
took another chair—the nearest. 

Mr. Hull looked at the young couple doubtfully. The 
stranger seemed inoffensive enough and to carry concealed 
nothing more serious than a large supply of words. But 
Judith was so obviously enjoying the situation that 
he turned to his hirelings. 

Keep within easy call,’’ he told them, and waved 
his hand dismissingly. 

He went to the loggia, where the young couple sat, 
ind said: “I'll hear what this young man has to say.”’ 

“Not ‘now, Go away, Papa!” said Judith impa- 
tiently. She did not wish him to spoil the great story, 
to end abruptly the experiences she was dramatizing 
o thrillingly. The magnate had always humored her. 

He loved her so deeply that he had never wished she 
had been a boy; though at first he had hoped she might 
have a brother. . But change her, not for worlds! And 
yet, at his death, the great East Shore system — 

It would be hers, trusteed and safeguarded beyond 
ill risk of diminytion and decay. He had built per- 
manently; he had discounted the future. For these 
things he had travailed—for the Work, the child of 
his brain, and for his Judith, the child of his love. He 
walked slowly away, glancing from time to time at 
the young couple. He saw that Judith was listening 
with an intent seriousness. He never before had seen 
that look on her face. 

For the first time in his life he saw that she was a 
woman. It almost startled him; and the thought of 
it pushed his mind into a new world of speculation, 

“Miss Hull, what fools call wisdom, wise men call 
common-sense, Inspiration is merely seeing what is 
sensible and seeing it very quickly. I’m going to 
appeal to your common-sense. There will be no 
mystery about it, no high-sounding claptrap or strik- 
ing epigrams. Let us realize that we are not writing 
advertisements together.”” The stranger paused and 
looked at her for confirmation. She nodded. 








‘She happens to be a—well, I’ve known her many 
years and she hasn’t grown since she was twelve. She 
will die twelve. If that’s the kind of friend that’s going 
to meet all your requirements you might as well ——” 
‘I thank you for your entertaining conversation,” she 
said, and bent her head politely, but dismissingly. Grace 
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a Pippin! 














“Thank you,” he said, and went on: “It is no 
trick to win hearts. Silly girls with silly little ways 
have made great men act like fools. But when a woman 
has both beauty and brains there isnothing she may not do! 
There have been thousands of queens. Only a few have 
been great. Do you know why those few were great? Be- 
cause there was no king to meddle; they had to be queens 
and so they becameimmortal. Centuries of wrong educa- 
tion and unpropitious environment, the absence of oppor- 
tunity, have made women prize pearl necklaces instead of 
iron scepters. And so, woman today ——-’* 

“Are you a suffragette?”’ she inquired coldly. It 
behooved her to remember her words and tone of voice 

“Yes. But I merely wished tq make clear why I am 
talking to you. Your father is a remarkable man— but he 
is no longer young. He has done a great constructive 
work; from four thousand to twelve thousand miles; 
from eight thousand men to thirty-six thousand; from 
two million dollars to fifty million dollars. Do you know 
why he did it secause he couldn't help it. He had to use 
his brains or die. Having used his brains he does not wish 
to die. He must live forever—in his work! To build; 
but there is more -to build permanently. Your father isa 
dynast, by the grace of God. You are his heiress; you 
must succeed to the money—and to the work! The 
ingdom is always greater than the king; the people 
more important than the monarchy. So the railroad is 
greater than your father, and the public’s rights more 
important than your wishes for quiet comfort. The 
founders of dynasties live strenuously and usually die 
with their boots on. Their successors are powerful only 

the nations they rule are made powerful. This is 
common-sense, You are a queen-to-be. To succeed you 
must go forward, or the people in their progress will grind 
you to ignoble dust. It is not a nice end, to be the detritus 
under the feet of the mob; what? That you may live 
your life you must, under God, be the servant of the 
You will take greatly from men, but you must 
give greatly to more men. It is a good job because it is a 
big job. You cannot shirk it. It’s in your blood. The 
shape of your head shows it. Your eyes prove it. You 
will not be content to be styled the beautiful young rail- 
You will rule -or I’ve another guess com- 
ing!"’ He looked at her steadily. Her cheeks were 
mooth and delicately pink. Between the sensitive red 
lips showed the even teeth. Her « yes 

“T am not interested in business,” she said. But she 
had, nevertheless, clearly visualized the reign. It was 
thrilling, merely to think of it. Even her voice now 
sounded to her royal, in its patrician frigidity 

The young man shook his head dissentingly and mur- 
mured as if to himself: 

“ That's what Grace said. I told her she was blind.” 

“Grace?” She could not help it 

“Grace Melton.’ 

“Do you know her?”’ She frowned at him. 

Like a book. She is the silliest “ 
She happens to be my best friend.” 





people 


road queen 


was silly. A great situation had somehow been made 
commonplace. She rose. 

“Sit down!” he commanded almost rudely. “I'll tell 
you my name before I go and then ——”’ 

“ As a threat, it seems almost ladylike,’’ she interrupted 
with a drawl; “as promising information that does not 
interest me ——”’ 

“How can you carry on that silly way when I see in 
your face every indication of intelligence and ——” 

“Mr.—ah—I really am not ——” 

“No; you certainly are not commonplace. I can’t talk 
drivel to you. You must listen. I don’t want you to have 
a mission in life. I merely advise you to use your brains. 
Do you think you are always going to be twenty? Have 
you ever seen yourself at thirty, at forty, at fifty, at sixty? 
Money, position, health, beauty — you have them all. But 
they have been given to you; you have won nothing! 
You will want to win something some day. Your husband 
must win you. So, what is there left to you to win? 
Look at the matrons. Do you love to think of Judith 
Hull at forty-five, intent on imitating that fat Mrs. —— 
Oh, I forgot she’s your aunt. What will content you at 
fifty that contents the half-centurions in your set? Will 
you be different? No; unless you begin now!” 

She sat down and laughed ripplingly —she almost knew 
how many ripples. That was to hide the resentment 
against him—and herself! 

“My dear young man, I cannot say that you talk likea 
lunatic, quite. But I believe there is progressive ——”’ 

“My dear young woman, I cannot truthfully say that 
you talk like an idiot, quite. But there certainly is 
progressive ¥ 

“When you give a realistic impersonation of an ill- 
mannered bore - 

“ Every time a silly woman is accused of having common- 
sense beyond her years she reaches for her longest hatpin. 
Lots of fools are beautiful and young. Beauty and youth 
are like money—and it doesn’t require much brains to 
make money. When a man has brains and also makes 
money he is somebody. Your father is not as rich by two 
hundred millions as Angus Campbell, late of Pittsburgh. 
Who is the bigger man? You are not as rich as Flora 
Campbell, so she could outplay you at spending. But 
every time she goes out unveiled the clock-menders go 
into gentleman-farming to use up their incomes. You are 
not as beautiful as Dorothy Welliver. Would you swap 
intellects with her? Her brain would make a dried pez 
look like a mountain. No! You must use your intellect 
or you will die - young and ugly. Sure thing! Want to 
hear any more?” 

“T would not have you miss your train,’ 
anxiously, “for anything!” 

“T came in my yacht. There she is. No. Don’t look. 
Please! Not yet! You'd recognize it. Thank you.” 

The girl made no effort to turn her head. She said 
nothing. He went on: 


” 





she said 
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“Let me tell you why I’m here. Sooner or later I must 
have met your father in business. I wanted to see how he 
would behave before an original character ——”’ 

“You are very modest for your years.” 

“T overheard the other day a couple of trainmen dis- 
cussing the case of Pat McCarthy at Aspen. I make it a 

point of mixing with such men. I am interested in 
railroads —that is, I own railroad stock. The study 
of men, of human nature in various circumstances 
and environments, is more important than questions 
of mechanical and engineering devices and efficiency 
and ton-mile costs and grades. This country is now 
on the eve of a readjustment of the relations between 
labor andscapital and the recognition of the rights and 
duties of each toward the other and of both toward 
the public. The great railroad problem, therefore, is 
aproblem of men. Your father may escape the storm, 
but his heirs won't. This man McCarthy, for thirty- 
two years a faithful servant of the railroad, disabled 
by illness, was discharged three daysago. He is poor, 
not because of shiftlessness, but because of his invalid 
wife. He has ceased to be a money-making cog: the 
money he helped to make is not considered. The 
wornout cog is replaced by a new one. Nature is 
ruthless, you will say. But civilization consists of 
efforts to protect man from Nature’s ruthlessness. 
Your father is not popular, as you must know from 
the muckraking magazines and the yellow news- 
papers ———”’ 

*‘T never read them.” 

“You must do so hereafter; they have the largest 
circulation, and their articles concern you more than 
they concern the mob.” 

“T don’t see it,”’ she disputed. 

“How not to lose the money you have is more im- 
portant than how not to spend the money you don’t 
have. It was not Louis XVI that bred the Terror, 
but Louis XV. You will not doit; your father began 
it. The pension system is more than philanthropy, 
more than justice; it is common-sense—it is dollars 
invested for your children. The Keystone Rail- 
road has adopted it. Others must follow. A dis- 

contented servant is a bad servant; you cannot discharge 
him, because you can’t get another—so, eliminate the 
discontent. Your father pensions this man; five hun- 
dred dollars a year. Think of the joy of the McCarthys, 
who will die believing in a beneficent Providence; think 
of the pleased surprise of the other men on your road; 
think of the newspaper articles. Will there be one 
criticism? Will stockholders complain of the cost when it 
can be shown that the men will work better without the 
vision of the poorhouse at sixty? Think of it calmly. 
This is not a case calling for technical knowledge, but for 
common-sense. Moreover, you can tell your father this 
pension does not commit the company to a policy oi 
pensioning all old men. It is the reward of faithfulness to 
duty granted to an individual. Thrilling? You bet! 
Can’t you see the kind of articles that could be written 
about this? Can’t you? Stop and think, Miss Hull. 
Don’t let anybody sidetrack you or tell you that working- 
men are this or the other thing. Men are men the world 
over, and you must work with averages. Look at me a 
moment and answer honestly: Do you grasp what I've 
told you?”’ He looked at her steadily, as if he would 
compel her to use her mind, her own mind. She no longer 
thought of the story she would tell to her friends. She 
understood that she was asked to decide. But she did not 
wish to decide quickly, to admit hastily. 

“Do you?” he repeated 

“Yes,”’ she said seriously. 

“Assuming that the facts are as I have told you—-bear 
that in mind —-do you see the wisdom and expediency of 
pensioning Pat? Do you really see it clearly?” 

** Assuming that 

“Yes; do you?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Very well. You will tell your father to do it. It’s up 
to you as the intelligent heir of the control of the East 
Shore. You don’t have to begin asa brakeman. That was 
well enough thirty years ago. Today it is a question of 
men, of human beings. You have brains and youth.” 

“Thanks; but I don’t have to interfere with his busi- 
ness,”’ she said. 

He looked surprised. “I thought,” he said, “I had 
made that clear.””. He shook his head sadly. Then he said: 
*‘Am I right in assuming that you love your father?” 

**Oh, yes,” she said. 

“Then speak to him, because if he doesn’t pension Pat 
I'll take a million or two out of him in the stock market 
millions that might as well come to you in time.” 

“T imagine my father, notwithstanding his feeble intel- 
lect, may in some mysterious way be able to protect 
himself.””. Her look boded ill for MeCarthy’s graft 

“ History repeats itself, but the world is always surprised 
when the invincible champion takes the count at the hands 
of the obscure young fighter. I can even tell you how I'll 
do it. It will cost nothing to listen.” 

“T don’t think it would interest me.” 
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“My dear young lady, you won't skip a single word of 
the ten columns in Thursday’s papers. I will convince 
you so completely that you yourself will urge your father 
to come to my terms. You will force him to.”” He looked 
at her challengingly 

“You have made me,” she said, ‘almost curious.” 

“First, you must promise me not to tell your father 
either my name or my plans.’” Seeing that she hesitated 
he taunted: “‘What? Are you afraid a talkative ass can 
beat your father at his own stock-market game 

“No, I’m not!” 

“Promise, then.’ 

“I promise you,"’ she said angrily. She realized that he 
had made her angry. That doubled the anger 

“Amare et sapere ix deo conceditur!”’ he said solemnly. 

“What?” She looked vaguely alarmed 

“That’s Latin. You will find it in the back of the 
dictionary. Now, let’s get down to business. There’s my 
yacht. Look!”’ 

She followed his pointing index and saw a large steam 
yacht half a mile away, near the club anchorage. The 
owner's flag was not up. 

‘I arrived here an hour ago. That’s why I walked up. 
It’s the Missouri.”’ 

“Then you are 

“T am.”’ He rose, bowed gravely and took from his 
pocke t two letters 

“This,” he told her, “is a letter from my father to 
yours. And this is from Grace Melton for you. I asked 
her for it. She insisted on sealing it. Silly!” 

She took it, opered it and read: 


Dear Judith: Thisis Tom. Look out 


GRACE 


P.S. Linsist upon a church affair 
She looked up at him. Then she laughed 
**So you are ——”’ 


The 


BOUT the first serious bit of advice my 
father gave me was: “ Don’t learn to 
dance if you ever expect to do any- 

thing else.”’ 
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“Hush!” he interrupted. ‘I think a lot of your mind 
For Heaven's sake, don't disillusionize me yet. lan 
of Grace and I'm grateful to her very. But she 
of that kind. Do you wish to know how I'm 
your poor unsuspecting father out of that millior 
Can you do it 
“Sure thing!’ 
gut why 
‘As a lesson.” 
Yes, but 
‘You see, Miss Judith’’—he spoke the word lingering 
as though it tasted well in his mouth —‘ I've been cru 
around the world for the past three years, studying peopl 
all kinds of people, all nationalities and conditions. That 
was my job. Six months ago I returned and have been 
studying American people--men and conditions—in my 
own way, by myself. My father thought I'd been wasting 
my time; that I should be poring over financial matter 
I don’t know much about such details, but I know men 
the essential thing I talked to the men on our road I 
sized them up. I made my father promote three unknown 
young men. It was like pulling teeth to get him to do it 
I had to make them talk to him in my presence, so that 
they need not mince words or soften criticism of methods 
and superiors. But today he wouldn’t know what to do 
without them. It was I who first suggested the joint pur- 
chase of the Midland by your father and mine, which will 
put an end to rate wars and needless hauling. And because 
it was my deal the stock purchases are in my name 
Sooner or later I must have met your father. But I wanted 
to meet him as a stranger, under unusual circumstances, so 
that I could size him up properly. Hence these tears.” 
“It isn’t fair!’ exclaimed the girl hotly 
“No; not quite. But I can see his mind is losing the 
elasticity of youth; and, moreover, the habit of victory 
has made him careless. He will thank me for the lesson.” 








And surely he spoke with authority. Be- 
sides being a great dancer he was an able 
writer. He produced many melodramas, 
comedies and farces. But he never was 
known as anything but a song-and-dance man 

One of the most revered axioms of the va- 
riety business is: ‘‘Once a dancer, always a 
dancer.”” The public, having fixed a man’s 
status, resents any attempt he may make to 
promote himself. If it likes a manasa dancer 
it won't take anything else from him—except 
in the most grudging way. A good dancer 
who is also a good actor can rarely get a big 
part, since the public insists upon seeing him 
dance, and no important role will admit of his 
doing this. Even if he could play Hamlet 
as well as Sothern he would have to disguise 
himself and change his name to be accepted 
in anything buta jig or an eccentric dance 
There is an analogy between the treatment 
accorded the dancer and that meted out to 
the comedian who aspires to tragedy. 

Years later I realized that dancing in itself 
held no future for me and I began to lay 
plans to break away from it. It was then I 
was reminded of my father’s advice in a most 
forcible manner. I had written a play called 
Popularity. It was my first attempt at seri- 
ous dramatie work. By that time I had be- 
come. known throughout the land as an 
eccentric dancer and had a very large fol- 
lowing. Popuiarity was produced at Buffalo. 3 











I was with the show, directing rehearsals, and 
the newspapers gave due prominence to the 
fact that the play was the child of my brain 
As a matter of fact, it was a very poor show, as I've since 
come to realize. But at that time I believed it would be 
a ‘‘knockout."’ Well, the opening night arrived and the 
curtain went up. As the play proceeded the audience 
grew more and more enthusiastic. I was much elated 
Surely it was a winner, I thought. Great applause fol- 
lowed each speech. I confess this puzzled me a bit at 
times, since it seemed not wholly warranted by the merits 
of the lines. At the end of the second act there was 
uproarious shouting for the author and, as I appeared, 
yells of “Speech! Speech!”’ I was much affected. I 
had wrought my escape from the field—dancing—which 
promised me no future. I began to speak—I told them 
how happy I was that the play had “caught on”’ so well 





Adeline Genee in The Silver Star 


I reminded them that this was my first effort at a ser 
play. I told them that I was going to give up the musical 
end of it and devote myself pure drama. I began 
another sentence, and then a fellow in an orchestra chair 
not in the gallery, mind you, but in an orchestra chair 
shouted: “ Ah, cut that stuff out, Georgie; give us some 
your steps.”” This was evidently the signal they'd beer 
waiting for. Pandemonium broke loose —-the whol 
roared: “Give us a dance—give us a dance! I raised 
my hand for silence, thinking to continue my speech, but 
they would have none of it. They only yelled the louder 
“‘Danee, Georgie, dance!’’ And so I danced! 

Then I made up my mind that the only way to do serious 
work was to go away and change my name 
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East Shore bonds and say they come from your father 
Easy Pie!” 
The young man looked at her and laughed, not at all 
foolishly, she reluctantly admitted to herself 
And afterward he said cold 
Your father and I will be great friends.” 
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torture the afflicted. 





that he was impelled : 
to go into song-and- 
dance work. But Wil 
son is both shrewd and 
decided No sooner 
did he realize that he 
was on the wrong track 
than he quit team- 
work which was paying 
him one hundred dol- | 
lars a week and took | 
a job at the Chestnut 
Street Theater, Phila- 
delphia, at fifteen dol- 
lars, doing small bits 
in the legitimate. Mr. 
Wilson says that he 
never learned to read 
orto dance —that both 
came natural io him 
However, he danced 
his way up the ladder 
till he got a firm grip 
on public sentiment, 
and then hazarded 
a sidestep on to the 
platform of the legiti- 
mate 

William H. Crane 
was another boy 
dancer. He was ap- 
prenticed to the man- 
ager of the company 
They used to play 
every evening a small 
farce, a one-act ope- 
retta, a pantomime 


andacomedy. Besides 








There’sthe bear dance 
where they wear head- 
pieces like Bruin and 
jump up and down 
much as he does on 
} his hindlegs, but 
without the natural 
ponderous grace of 
that animal. 
| There are the sword 
dancer and the May- 
pole dancer, and the 
viking who dances 
around the sacred 
horn. Every one has 
heard of the nautch 
dance and the bolero. 
North, south, east, 
west, wherever one 
goes he finds charac- 
teristic dancing. He 
might almost trace the 
mixing of peoples by 
an analysis of their 
dances. Certainly 
climate is represented 
here. The Northerner 
dances vigorously 
jumps up and down or 
skipsabout— while the 
Southerner, particu- 
larly the negro, does a 
languorous, sloping, 
bending dance. Much 
dancing is more or less 
serious, while much is 
hysterical and meant 








playing a part in each 
of the pieces Crane did 
a song and dance be- 
tween the acts. Small wonder he wanted to get away from 
dancing! I have heard he used to sing The Sexton and 
dance an accompaniment. Imagine! 


Nigh fo a grave that was ne wly made, 
Rat-tat-te-tat-tat—um— tat-tat 


Another exception to prove the rule is William H. Harris, 
the father of Henry B. Harris. In 1865 Mr. Harris belonged 
to the team of Harris and Bowman, the first to do double 
song and dance. Mr. Harris did not grow from vaudeville 
gradually into the legitimate. He left the stage end of it 
and allied himself with the box-office. He is now interested 
in eight theaters in New York, five in Boston, and owns 
one in Chicago, besides having an interest in two more in 
that city. That’s going some for a man who started as a 
dancer 

Mr. Henry E. Dixey, who has both the versatility of 
genius and the genius of versatility, used to dance the hind- 
legs of the heifer in Rice’s Evangeline thirty years ago. 
Even before that he was a dancer. But he really danced 
his way into fame in Adonis, where he held the boards in 
New York for a year and a half, I think—a very long run 
for that time. Later, Mr. Dixey toured the country per- 
forming bits of necromancy, and again we find him doing 
splendid work in legitimate comedy. It is a question 
whether Mr. Dixey really ever found himself. He will 
always be remembered as a dancer. Even if his master- 
piece were Richelieu, through the red robe of the Cardinal 


would be seen the graceful figure of Adonis—in tights 


The Vast Variety of Dances 


P igus WEBER, who with Lew Fields originated Dutch 
eccentric dances in wooden shoes, in which he became 
famous, is now the proprietor of several entertainment 
interested in real estate. But 


what does the name Joe Weber convey? Dutch comedy! 


enterprises and is largely 


Dancing is an indefinite term. The practice began as 
soon as man learned to laugh, if not before. It was only 
another way of expressing emotion. But it is probable 
that man had laughed for many thousands of years before 
dancing had become an art. Dancing is at once cause and 
effect —it both produces and results from levity. Thou- 
sands of years ago it betokened grief; wailing and beating 
of the breast were parts of weird dances. It figures, in 
demonology. It was part of the horrible flesh-torturjng 
orgies of our Indians. The medicine man drives out évil 
spirits by dancing --and small wonder. The Iroquois faker 
does his dancing in the dark — which is a good thing. The 
Burmese do weird and foolish dances beside the coffin of 
the priest. In some parts of China they drive out the 
spirits of the old year and curry favor with the incoming 
administration of spooks by means of the dance of the 
Red Tiger Devil 

There's no end of devil and death dances that are meant 
to cast out or to cure, and the like, but which do little but 


Ruth St. Denis, American Girl Dancer, in the Cobra Dance 


to express extreme 
emotion —religious, 
martial, and the like. 

But all these are crude and ungainly affairs as compared 
with the dances of the stage, such as clog, jig, flatfoot, 
buck and wing, sword, and ensemble dancing — ballet and 
chorus. 

There is no branch of stage work so little appreciated 
as dancing. The public knows practically nothing about 
it. It applauds the most easy and foolish steps and allows 
the most difficult ones to pass unnoticed. 

Here is an illustration: Some sixteen years ago I was 
doing a turn in a show where there was a little fellow, 
Mike Forbes, who was the best dancer of his time. Forbes 
did some wonderful work and made but an ordinary 
success. I followed him two or three numbers later, did 
hardly any dancing at all and brought down the house. He 
used to marvel at it—so did I. It was my nerve that did 
it, I guess—he was the real dancer. 

As a matter of fact, at the time they called me the best 
dancer in America I had practically done away with real 
dancing and was only doing unusual, eccentric things. 
Before that, when I really was a crackerjack dancer, the 
public paid no attention to me at all. I was but one ina 
thousand. 

There's Barney Fagan, nearly sixty years old, I guess 
an old-time minstrel man. He doesn’t look to be more than 
thirty-five and is one of the prettiest dancers I’ve ever 
seen. But he doesn't give his best steps. He simply goes 
on and does a couple of simple dances and the people go 
crazy over them. If he wanted to he could have the 
greatest reputation in the world, but he doesn’t bother 
about it—instead, he gives his time to producing. 

In the Hitchcock show are two teams of dancers, of two 
boys each. Previously they had been in vaudeville, doing 
some wonderfully difficult steps. But nobody had heard 
of them. <A few of the regular habitués of those shows 
knew them, perhaps, but that was all. In this show we 
put them at doing bits of eccentric dancing which any 
child of the street could have learned in a week's rehearsal 
Just as soon as their act came on the audience went wild, 
would have nothing else, and would have kept them going 
till the fall of the curtain, if possible. These boys made the 
hit of the piece and, paradoxically, the hit of their tives 
in something that was, to these splendid dancers, nothing 
but foolish child’s play. 

An exquisite dancer will get one hundred dollars a week 
where one who can dance a little, sing a little and read 
his lines well will get five hundred dollars. It is equally 
true that a dancer without a personality amounts to 
nothing nowadays. If he be but an ordinary performer, 
funny and with a little magnetism, holding his hands oddly 
or smiling in a peculiar way, the people will go mad over 
him 

Curiously, the audience is not interested in watching 
the dancer's feet, if he have any magnetism at all. It is 
his face, his shoulders, his figure they look at. I went into 

Hammerstein’s the other day and watched little Pat 
Rooney — who, by the way, is a great dancer—do his act 
He did two or three steps of the simplest kind and a few 
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eccentric things, and the audience gave him rounds and 
rounds of applause. 

The most difficult steps are absolutely wasted, and 
the dancers, failing of appreciation, are discouraged. In 
disgust they do the paradoxical thing, the odd, eccentric 
thing which has no art, but which captures the public and 
brings the performers big reputation and money. It is 
for this reason we often find the best dancers away from 
the stage, some of them dancing in rathskellers. They 
know there is no future for them because they cannot give 
the bizarre effects that the public demand. It is said that 
the dancer’s brains are in his feet, and as these men cannot 
invent new steps they prefer to dance in museums or for 
moving-picture concerns, or, better still, in rathskellers 
where actors and others who appreciate dancing gather 
and where the art of their beautiful steps will be recognized 
Moreover, these men dance for the love of dancing rather 
than for the pay. How often have I experienced the 
irresistible impulse to dance, many a time going to a 
secluded corner when I could snatch a few minutes from 
conducting a rehearsal and dancing from the sheer delight 
of dancing! 

Twenty years ago there were five hundred good step 
dancers to every dozen that we find today. There were so 
many good ones then that it was almost a dancing public 
And they did great dancing, too. They would not cheat 
themselves as they do today —they were strictly on the 
level with their dancing. Mind you, they didn’t have any 
greater knowledge of the art than the men of this genera- 
tion, but they were truer to their art; and when they 
found it necessary to do something foreign to it they 
refused —consequently, they did not progress. 


Inventing New Dance-Steps 


HE lack of public appreciation is to blame for the 

small progress made in dancing during the last twenty 
years, if not for the actual deterioration of the art, just as 
it is responsible for the retrogression of other emotional 
arts that depend upon applause. And I don’t think that 
dancing will improve any in the next ten years, because 
members of this profession have come to realize that there 
is nothing in conscientious, strenuous work. 

The layman thinks a step comes to a dancer on the 
impulse of the moment and that he just gets up and reels 
it off. On the contrary, a dancer will think of a step for 
days before he tries it at all. He figures it out. Curiously, 
he can tell without trying whether a step can be done, so 
weil does he know the laws of dancing. Or he can suggest 
it to another dancer as an invention and the other will say, 
after pondering it a bit, but without trying it: “It can be 
done” or “It cannot be done’’—and he’s usually right. 
This is the, practice in planning out what is called a 
routine of steps. 

Not only must the step be feasible in itself, but it must 
harmonize with the steps that go before and follow. A 
routine must be as logically constructed as a bit of music 
Probably the most wonderfully thought-out series of 
steps are those of the buck dance. Many of these, such 
as the Mobile Buck and the Bull Hunch, were invented 
by the negroes down South. But other dancers have 
added steps to the routine. Each one of these steps is 

(Continued on Page 34) 














Stone's Lariat Dance 
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WITH HIS HAND IN THE SACK 


M. Archimbault is Nearly Caught Red-tHanded 


NE must be careful, Madame,” 
Crépin Bodin protested; 
“everybody one cannot take 

into one’s establishment.”’ 

‘“*Everybody!’’ Madame 
Dorothée Arnaud cried. ‘* Monsieur 
Archimbault is not everybody, 
Crépin. He is an artist.” 

“So he says,”’ Bodin retorted. 
“ Artist is an elastic word. To a 
garroter a picklock is an artist.”’ 

Madame Arnaud rose to her 
feet and summoned all the dignity 
at her command. 

“You become unbearable, 
Crépin,”’ she cried. ‘* Because you 
are four years in my employ 
you assume a license to say what 
you please and you forget that I 
am the patronne.”’ 

Crépin bowed. 

“T only remember that I am 
here maitre d'hdtel,’’ he replied 
humbly, “and I would fail in my 
duty if I did not scrutinize your 
guests. Nor is it for me to remind 
you, Madame, that patronne is a 
word to be spoken by the servant, 
not by the mistress.”’ 

The patronne commenced to 
perspire, for she could evidence 
her embarrassment in no other 
way, in that she was an energetic 
woman and the exertion of super- 
vising her household had provided 
a permanent flush. 

“Very well, Crépin,”’ she said, 
“T will allow you the indulgence 
of an old servant. See to it that the front hall room on 
the third floor is made ready for Monsieur Archimbault.”’ 

Once more Crépin bowed and left the room. There was 
a jauntiness to Crépin’s every movement that proclaimed 
the army man, and he possessed a suavity and a grace of 
manner that were completely thrown away on the guests 
of the Maison Arnaud. Fifty dollars a month with board, 
lodging and washing seemed no compensation at all for 
Crépin’s talents, and no one knew this better than 
Crépin himself. But when one takes into consideration 
the circumstance of Madame Arnaud’s widowhood there 
were possibilities in the situation, and Crépin reflected 
that the Maison Arnaud itself was susceptible of develop- 
ment. Much could be done by the taking away of the 
front stoop and the addition of a porte cochére, while with 
only a couple of hundred dollars’ worth of alterations the 
basement dining-room might be converted into a café with 
lounges along two of the walls, and service @ la carte at 
little marble-topped tables. And then, Crépin declared to 
himself, let Martin and Mouquin look to their laurels, for 
with Madame Arnaud —that is to say, Madame Bodin 
behind the cashier's desk, and himself, Crépin, in charge 
of the purchasing, there would be no leakage. As for the 
cuisine —well, good cooks are common enough, and in 
America, where the public palate is more or less untrained, 
a restaurant can gain a reputation despite the absence of a 
cordon bleu. 

Hence Crépin swallowed the rebuke of the pafronne and 
repaired at once to the third floor front. 

“Marie,” he called to the chambermaid, “is the hall 
room ready?” 

“Why not?” Marie replied archly. Marie was no 
longer young, but when she compared herself with the 
patronne she had, if you please, a figure and a pair of very 
fine dark eyes. At thirty-eight, Marie argued to herself, 
one has good sense, anyway. Surely a man of Crépin’s 
discretion placed no great value on mere prettiness, and 
with the eight hundred dollars that stood to Marie's 
credit in the savings-bank she and Crépin could open 
a pension that in two years’ time would completely 
eclipse the Maison Arnaud 

“*Why not?’ is noanswer,”’ Crépin declared. ‘ Arethere 
toweis and clean sheets, and is there a cake of soap?”’ 

Marie drew herself up haughtily. 

“T do not need to be told such things, 
know how to manage a house, Monsieur.” 

“That is the trouble here,”’ Crépin grumbled. ‘“ Every- 
body knows how to manage here. The patronne she 
manages. You manage. Aristide manages. And for the 
maitre d’hdtel, who really ought to manage, there is nothing 
left to manage.” 
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Receiving the Weekly Board Money of Her Forty-Odd Guests 


He ran downstairs to the basement, where a pungent 
odor of onions and Spanish saffron marked the day of the 
week as Friday and the plat du jour as bouillabaisse. 

“ Aristide!’’ he cried as he entered the kitchen, “do I 
smell something burning ?”’ 

To Aristide it seemed that this inquiry was the leit-moti/ 
that announced Crépin’s advent in the kitchen, for it 
issued from Crépin's lips just as infallibly as it provoked a 
tart rejoinder from Aristide 

“The smell is in your nose,”’ Aristide replied. “Am I 
a novice that I burn things?” 

“It is the novice that is careful,”’ Crépin rejoined, “and 
it is my duty, if I think I smell carelessness, to warn you 
in time.”’ 

“Do you imply I am careless?" Aristide demanded 

“I imply nothing,” said Crépin solemnly. “I am 
maitre d'hdtel, and as such I exercise supervision.” 

“Of the serving, yes; but of the cooking, no,”’ Aristide 
declared hotly. ‘ Here is the kitchen and I am chef.” 

“So it would appear,"’ Crépin retorted, folding his arms 

Aristide seized a stirring spoon and confronted the 
maitre @hitel 

‘You wish to provoke me to a violence,” he said, “so 
that you may complain to the patronne. Well, you fail of 
your purpose.” 

He turned away and commenced to stir the bouilla- 
baisse, while Crépin shrugged his shoulders and backed 
out into the pantry 

Aristide’s assistant stood grinning his appreciation of 
the scene with a half-peeled potato in his right hand, and 
when Aristide looked up from his houillabaisse the assist- 
ant had not yet resumed his peeling Aristide rushed 
him with the dripping spoon, and a well-directed blow on 
the knuckles at once knocked the potato out of the assist- 
ant’s hand and the ill humor from Aristide’s round face, 
and he once more fell to his cooking witha half smile. As 
for the assistant, such things were part of the curriculum 
of his course in culinary instruction, and he evidenced no 
resentment. He knew that in a few minutes Aristide, a 
a corollary to Crépin's visit, would unburden himself of 
his grievances, his hopes and his ambitions 

“Ma foi!” Aristide declared in due course. ‘‘ What airs 
that farceur gives himself! As if maitres d’hétel were not 
as plentiful as black beetles in a cellar.” 

The assistant nodded discreetly. For himself he had 
no hopes, no ambitions. Indeed, it was doubtful if he 


“ 


even had a name, for the patronne called him ‘* You,” 
Crépin addressed him as ‘ Psst,’’ and Aristide— well, 
Aristide had a vocabulary of profane invectives second to 
none, and in summoning his assistant he fairly surpassed 
himself 
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berth,’ Aristide continued What 

PRESTON is to me ty dollars a month 
board and lodging 

The assistant nodded again even 

more vigorously 

I am to show this fellow what 

is what,’ Aristide went on, twist 

ing the ends of his short mustache 

When my plan matures I will say 

My little rabbit, 

we will run things with a different 


to the patronnm 


scheme. I will still supervise the 
kitchen, and you will keep the ac- 
counts and direct the household; 
but for that poodle dog, Bodin, he 
can stay to blacken the boots, yes, 
but a maitre d'hétel we do not need 
at all!’ You, filthy sewer rat that 
you are, you we will make maitre 
@hdtel—so much ability does it 
require for that office 


i 


|, greene he was slightly bow- 
4 legged and hence constructed 
for the cello, M. Georges Archim- 
bault performed on the clarinet 
Moreover, he was short, half bald, 
and above his small, dark mus- 
tache his nostrils curved as though 
they continually discerned a bad 


A 
do Nor did his eyes redeem 
Wau Wil seco 10. a 


the rest of his features, for they 

possessed the gray, round misti- 

ness of Friday's cod on Monday 

morning. Nevertheless, when he 
made his appearance in the lobby of the Maison Arnaud 
he clicked his heels together and bowed jackknife fashior 
with so professional an air that Madame Arnaud thought 
she had never before seen such charming manners 

“Crépin,” she cried, “‘take Monsieur Archimbault’s 
portmanteau.” 

Let it be noted that in this instance Crépin failed not at 
all in the punctilio of a maitre d'hétel,and he at once relieved 
the newly-arrived guest of all his impedimenta, which 
included a portmanteau, a light overcoat and a case of 
two clarinets 

“T lead the way to Monsieur’'s room,"’ he murmured as 
he started upstairs 
heavy, but not to be compared to the portmanteau, which 
almost dislocated Crépin's right arm 

“ Flatirons it must contain without a doubt,”’ he mut- 
tered as he struggled up the two flights of stairs. At length 
he deposited the portmanteau on the threshold of the 
third-floor front hall room and laid the overcoat and case 
of clarinets on the bed 

“ They are not light in weight 
as he handed Crépin a nickel 

For one brief moment Cri pin hesitated whether or not 
he should fling the coin in Archimbault's face, but the 
training of a decade is not to be lightly overcome by the 


Assuredly the case of clarinets was 


Archimbault commented 


sudden passion of a new-born jealousy, and Crépin 
pocketed the nickel with a“ Merci bien, M'sieu He was 
about to hand Archimbault the leather-tagged key which 
reposed in his trousers pocket when a sudden thought 
possessed him 
I have forgotten the key to the door,”’ he exclaimed; 

“the maid will bring it immediately 

He bowed and left the room, closing the door behind 
him. Then he walked with resolute steps down the 
corridor and passed noisily downstairs After he had 
reached the second floor, however, he pau ed and on tip- 
toe he retraced his steps to the third floor front. Hardly 
had he arrived at the landing when with a gasp of sati 
faction he heard Archimbault shoot the bolt, arid for 
three minutes Crépin remained motionless at the door of 
the little hall room Then he applied his right eye to the 
vacant keyhole 

Carefully Archimbault removed his coat and vest and 
flung them on the back of a chair, after which he turned 
back his cuffs and proceeded to unstrap the portmanteau 
It was the work of an instant, and the next moment its 
contents were disclosed to Crépin’s bulging right eye 
First Archimbault removed a pair of pajamas and some 
slippers Then came a smoking-jacket and finally the 
clarinet player produced a round bundle wrapped in 


Canton flannel Black tape bound it together, and this 
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Archimbault carefully unwound and threw back into the 
portmanteau. At length he unrolled the bundle and 
Crépin nearly fainted as the shining contents were revealed. 
Small files of various shapes appeared, together with tiny 
saws and hammers and chisels, Crépin’s imagination 
had long fed upon Emile Gaboriau and the police reports 
of the daily newspapers, so that although he had never 
seen burglars’ tools before he at once recognized Archim- 
bault’s kit to be a complete assortment of the genuine 
article. 

Beads of perspiration stood out on his forehead as he 
struggled to his feet and sought the stairway with noiseless 
tread. Once more he descended to the second floor, and 
again he paused; but this time, instead of retracing his 
steps, he stood still and pondered for at least five minutes. 
Perhapsit was his duty without delay to inform the patronne 
of his discovery and let her decide the course to be pursued. 
But, after all, the patronne was a woman, and this was a 
job for men. If he could only advise with some one, he 
reflected; but in whom could he confide? At this juncture 
the kitchen door opened belowstairs and an appetizing 
odor of Spanish saffron and onions ascended and spurred 
Crépin to action. At once he descended to the basement 
and entered the kitchen, to find Aristide midway in the 
cleaning of salad 

“Do you smell burning again?’ Aristide demanded, but 
Crépin shook his head 

* Aristide,”’ he said in trembling tones, “come into the 
salle d manger for a moment.” 

He led the way toward the sideboard and, unlocking it 
with his private key, he produced a bottle of cognac and 
two wineglasses These he filled to the brim and handed 
one to the astounded chef, while the other he swallowed 
atagulp. Aristide, still blinking his amazement, followed 
suit and wiped his mustache on the back of his hand 

“We need resolution,’ Crépin declared by way of 
explanation. “ We are all of us in deadly peril.” 

“Quoi!” Aristide exclaimed, putting down the wine- 
glass with almost force enough to break it 

“We may be murdered in our beds, all of us,’’ Crépin 
continued solemnly. ‘We are none of us safe so long as 
the house contains him.” 

“Contains who’”’ Aristide cried 

“ Archimbault,"’ Crépin replied. ‘‘The newly arrived 
boarder. He is an apache!” 

*“An apache!” Aristide echoed. ‘ The devil you say 
Marie says he is a flutist. She says he carried a case of 
fiutes.”’ 

“Of revolvers, rather,’’ Crépin rejoined. “Of bombs 
and infernal machines. The man is a walking arsenal, 
Aristide. With my own eyes I have seen it through the 
keyhole.” 

Aristide sat down and wiped his streaming face on his 
sleeve. 

“ And what does the patronne say ?"’ he asked 

“T haven't told her,”’ Crépin replied. “It would kill 
her. To a woman of her weight apoplexy must be 
reckoned with.”’ Aristide pondered. 


“ We are Harboring a Snake” 








“The patronne is not so fat,” 
he declared chivairously. ‘She 
has still a fine figure.”’ 

“T mean no disrespect,” Crépin 
hastened to explain. ‘I am only 
saying.” 

Aristide puffed out his cheeks 
and shook his head from side to 
side, as though to assist the proc- 
ess of cerebration. 

“The police,” he suggested 
“Did you notify them?” 

“That, too, I considered. If we 
would bring in a police officer, 
tramp, tramp, he plunges up the 
stairs like an elephant. Archim- 
bault will hear him, and out of the 
window goes the burglartools and 
the firearms. ‘You must be mis- 
taken,’ he declares, and certainly 
there is no evidence to convict 
him, even to arrest him. Then in this free America he 
sues out a process against us all for false detention and 
we ourselves will suffer. I have seen the very thing hap- 
pen before at a wine and spirits establishment on West 
Broadway, where I once worked. Not at all, Aristide! 
Both of us must devise some other scheme besides the 
police.” 

At this juncture the heavy footsteps of the patronne 
sounded on the stairs and Crépin and Aristide worked 
with the dexterity and haste of stage hands during a dark 
change, so that when Madame Arnaud reached the 
basement floor nothing but a faint odor of brandy 
remained in the dining-room to mark the interview just 
terminated. 

Crépin was in the pantry polishing glasses and sucking a 
peppermint lozenge, while Aristide bent over his salad 
in the kitchen; and although the patronne sniffed signifi- 
cantly there was nothing to confirm her suspicion. 

“Is everything ready, Crépin?’’ she asked. 

Crépin nodded. 

“Then ring the bell for dinner.”’ 


Wl 


ONDEROUSLY the patronne seated herself at the 

head of the table that stretched the length of the base- 
ment dining-room, and when in respqnse to the clang of 
Crépin’s bell the guests trooped into the room she placed 
her fingers on the chair at her right hand and tipped it 
against the table. 

“Bonsoir, Madame. Bonsoir, M’sieu’,’’ she said witha 
dignified inclination to each arriving guest. She gazed 
anxiously at the doorway, but it was not until the soup 
plates had been whisked away by the two unshaven 
waiters that M. Archimbault entered. With a smile that 
spread itself wide on her red face the patronne beckoned 
him to the chair at her right hand, and Archimbault, 
lowering his fishy gray eyes, bowed gravely and sat down. 

“You are very late, M’sieu’,’”’ the 
patronne began. 

“One must accustom one’s self to new 
quarters, Madame,”’ Archimbault re- 
plied. “I have unpacked and I am 
now quite settled.”’ 

The patronne sighed heavily. 

“It is a gift to make one’s self at 
home anywhere,” she hazarded. “ For 
me, I am a stranger even in my own 
house.” 

“Tt is your privilege to make others 
feel at home,” said Archimbault; and 
Crépin, who with his own hand had 
borne to the newcomer a plate of hot 
soup, vacillated between spilling it 
down Archimbault’s back or placing 
it on the table in front of him. Discre- 
tion prevailed, however, and the maitre 
d'hétel withdrew to the sideboard within 
hearing of his mistress. 

“You are very good to say so,’’ the 
patronne replied. 

“Perhaps Madame is too much 
alone,”’ Archimbault suggested, with a 
tentative glance at his smiling hostess 

* Blague!”’ Crépin muttered, and then 
indulged in a harsh cough, whereat the 
patronne looked up sharply, but Crépin 
met her gaze unmoved. 

“Crépin,”’ she said, “some Pontet 
Canet; a pint will do.” 

Crépin returned to the kitchen, where 
Aristide was ladling out the steaming 
bouillabaisse. 

“Already he begins,”’ 
nounced. 

“Comment done ?”’ cried Aristide 

* He has just wheedled a half bottle of 
Pontet Canet out of her,”’ said Crépin. 


Crépin an- 


“Never, Madame; Never, Dorothée’ 
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“For sixty-five cents, I sup- 
pose,”’ Aristide commented. 

“For nothing,’ Crépin added; 
\ “‘she stands treat.”’ 

Aristide shrugged despairingly 

“Very well, then,’’ he declared; 
“you must expose him at once.” 

Crépin shook his head. 

“This is an affair to 
be handled with deli- 
cacy,” he rejoined. “If 
I denounce him he will 
simply put his tools into 
his portmanteau and 
decamp.”’ 

He strode over to 
Aristide and whispered 
in his ear. 

“There is but one 
thing to do, my good 
Aristide,’ hesaid. ‘“*We 
must catch him with his hand in the sack.” Aristide 
ceased ladling bouillabaisse and stared at Crépin. 

“What do you mean ?”’ he hissed 

One of the unshaven waiters appeared with a tray. 

“In two hours I will speak to you again,” Crépin 
whispered. “ For the present, silence!”’ 

He hastened off to the wine bin, and a few minutes 
later he uncorked the bottle by the side of his mistress 

“Do you perform on no other instrument, M’sieu’? 
she was saying. 

Archimbault nodded. 

“Besides the clarinet,’’ he said modestly, ‘I play the 
oboe, the cor anglais, the piccolo and’’—he paused and 
sighed heavily“ and the saxophone,”’ he concluded 

“The saxophone?’ Madame repeated. ‘ Pray, what 
instrument is that ?”’ 

Once more M. Archimbault sighed 

“Madame,” he began, “ you will forgive me if I speak 
with some feeling. I am, as you know, from the Midi. 
We of the Midi, we are patriots, yes, and of a sentiment 
also, Madame, I assure you. Two uncles’’—he held up 
his fingers and regarded them affectionately as typifying 
the relationship —‘three cousins and a half brother by 
the deceased first wife of my father, among the blessed 
all of them fought in seventy.” 

The patronne nodded and, in lieu of a sympathetic tear, 
looked down her nose with becoming solemnity. 

“My Uncle Adolphe expired at Sedan,” he continued 
in husky tones; “my Uncle Frederic was wounded at 
Saarbriick. But what is the use that I continue the 
narrative? Enfin, I myself served in the army of the 
republic from eighty-nine to ninety-three. I played in 
the band. I played the saxophone.”’ 

“Tst! Tst! Tst!’’ Madame exclaimed and tried to 
conceal her curiosity beneath an expression of sympathetic 
concern, for to the patronne a saxophone might have been 
anything from a species of violin to an extra-sized drum. 
But M. Archimbault at once proceeded to enlighten her. 

“Figure to yourself, Madame,” he said, “that the 
saxophone is a brass instrument with the timbre of a 
clarinet, and it is the invention of a German.” 

His gray eyes grew less fishy as he spoke and might 


_ almost be said to have sparkled. 


“In the army of France there are hundreds of military 
bands,” he concluded, “and in all of them there are at 
least ten saxophones, the invention of a German, played 
by Frenchmen for the inspiration of their compatriots. 
Is it not a disgrace?” 

Madame nodded. 

“T see you are indeed a patriot,”’ she declared. “ Let 
us pledge the honor of France.”’ 

With a graceful gesture that the Duke of Sully might 
have envied Archimbault lifted his glass and touched that 
of his hostess. ‘ The honor of France,"’ he repeated, “ un- 
sullied by the saxophone.” 

Crépin yielded to nobody in the matter of patriotism, 
but this was too much. He turned abruptly and fled to 
the kitchen. 

“ Charlatan!’’ he cried. “ Dirty swindler!”’ 

Aristide dropped the fork and spoon with which he was 
serving the salad and glared at Crépin. 

““Who the devil are you speaking to?’’ he demanded 

“That Archimbault,’’ Crépin continued. ‘He a 
patriot! Pah!” 

With a shrug Aristide resumed his fork and spoon. 

“Calm yourself, Bodin,’ he said. “I have no time to 
hear you now, but doubtless it is irritating enough.”’ 

Crépin shook his head up and down. 

“They can get along as best they may without me,”’ he 
muttered. “Iam going upstairs.” 


Iv 

NCONSCIOUSLY Crépin’s footsteps led him to the 

third floor front, where Marie was removing from 

Archimbault’s room the towels with which he had per- 
formed his preprandial ablutions. 

* Hal" Crépin cried. ‘ Now I will see what is what 
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He fairly ran toward Archimbault’s room, but at the 
threshold he stopped short, for on the bed lay the precious 
portmanteau, strapped and, doubtless, locked. 

“What is the matter, M’sieu’?” Marie exclaimed. 
“Why are you not at table?” 

He did not seem to hear her as with feverish haste he 
opened the closet door in the clarinetist’s room. There 
hung the light overcoat, the pajamas and the smoking- 
jacket, and that was all. He pulled at the drawers of the 
chiffonier, but they, too, like the portmanteau, were 
locked. 

““M’sieu’, M’sieu’,’’ Marie cried in wonderment, “ what 
are you doing?” 

He stared at her distractedly. 

“We are harboring a snake,”’ was all the explanation he 
vouchsafed, and to the flood of questions that Marie 
poured out upon him he made only evasive replies 

* Look, M’sieu’,”” Marie burst out suddenly, ‘ you have 
injured your hand!” 

She pointed to a scratch where his knuckles had grazed 
the sharp edge of the chiffonier, and taking her handker- 
chief from the pocket of her apron she tore it into strips. 

“What are you up to now?” Crépin exclaimed, as 
Marie seized his hand in both of hers and commenced to 
bandage the wound. Her face was within a few inches of 
his spiked mustache, and she pouted invitingly; but this 
was no time to philander with women, and Crépin not 
only drew his hand away but stepped back with every 
appearance of impatience and disgust. 

“Are you crazy?’’ he demanded, and Marie blushed a 
fiery red. That shaven cheek which but a moment before 
had been so close to her own seemed now to be a provok- 
ing target, and with her open 
hand she dealt Crépin a vigorous 
slap and banged the bedroom 
door behind her. Crépin imme- 
diately opened it and stepped 
out into the hall. He rubbed his 
cheek unconsciously, for his mind 
vas awhirl with many reflections. 
Of course Marie must be dis- 
charged, but that could wait till 
the dénouement of the Archim- 
bault affair, which in view of the 
clarinetist’s growing intimacy 
with the patronne had now taken 
an alarming aspect. From his 
deep cogitation Crépin was 
aroused by the sounds of conver- 
sation in the lower hall, signaliz- 
ing the conclusion of dinner, and 
the maitre d’hétel descended again 
to the dining-room for his own 
evening repast. 

He ate but little, and found 
no consolation in the ordinary 
table wine which the 
patronne supplied her em- 
ployees. Aristide, who 
dined in the kitchen, 
seemed to have lost no part 
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** At most it will be one or two nights,”’ Crépin declared 
You run norisk. You will sleep on the couch behind the 
portiéres that divide the office from the front parlor 
Archimbault enters the office from the hall. He approaches 
the safe with a dark lantern and explores the combinatior 
It does not yield, and so Archimbault stops to consider | 
next step. Here, Aristide, you assert yourself. With my 
forty-four caliber army revolver you step out from behind 
the curtain. ‘ Not a move,’ you ery, ‘or I will shoot! 

Aristide stared at Crépin with bulging eyes throughout 
the narrative, his fork poised in midair 

“What the devil do you take me for?" he burst out 
“T am a cook, not a chasseur d'Afrique. Let me tell you 
something, Crépin: I am no desperate character, nor am | 
a melodrama actor from the Porte St. Martin Iam i 
cook. That is all.” 

Crépin rose to his feet with one hand on the table and 
the other thrust into his waistcoat between the first and 
second button 

“Then you refuse?” he asked 

Aristide emitted a loud guffaw. 

“Don’t be a fool, Bodin,” he replied. “Of course I 
refuse. That apache would make cold meat of me in no 
time. Be sensible and leave the whole thing to Madame 

Crépin drew himself up to his full height—five feet 
seven —and cast a withering glance at the chef de cuisine 

* Aristide,’ he said, “if you will not help me do me a 
favor and let me handle this affair in my own way. | 
myself will watch alone, and mark my words, Aristide, it 
will be but one or two nights and I shall catch this apach: 
As to my plans, you will have the 
goodness to say nothing to anybody.” 


avec sa main dans le sac 









\rT s L1enan retire 1+ the ha " 
1 iuntine lightir i i é ‘ 
Do not distre t Mad \ ha 
| ested lhe vaporir a? make 
mp n patriots like elve 
} erve n pury . } 
( n Sax. a ime t 
ne arn f Frances 
()nce more he performed a solo on the irinet, but the 
il atmosphere of Madame Arnaud re vd bes 
badly marred by M. Sinagnar ind tl 
part broke up early One | ne ti t de} 
ntil mm t he MIfronne and Arc! rit uit remained 
For nearly an hour the it together ir 
engaged in earnest conversation, while ¢ repin walked 
nd down the hall outside and coughed and coughed a t 
but to no purpose At lenzth Madame Arnaud rose and 
walked to the parlor door 
*(,ood-night, M'sieu’,”’ she said, “‘and good rest 
Archimbault bowed and, taking the patronr pud 
hand in both of hi he bent low and swe pt it happed 
face with his stubby mustache. Crépin stood in the 
rear of the hall at the door leading into the 
office 


“Judas!” he hissed, and the patronne turned sharp! 
but Crépin had disappeared into her office For t 
minutes he stood still until the doors had closed above 
stairs, and then he put out the lights in the parlor and lay 





down upon the lounge, fully dressed, but in his oldest 
clothes, there to commence his first night's vigil 
Until nearly three o'clock he plunged and tossed in the 
anguish engendered of his jealousy In less than one da 
this apache had accomplished 
more with the patron? than had 
been possible for him in four 
years and if he, ¢ repu had 
dared to ki her hand she would 
ha ( slapped hi face even @s 


that jade, Marie, had done 
At length he fell asleen, onl 
is it seemed to him, to be imme 


diately awakened by the earl 
breakfast bell He scrambled to 
his feet and glanced around him 
but noth had been disturbed 
during the night. Hence he 
repaired at once to his room on 
the top floor, where he per 
formed a hast toilet, and five 
minutes later he was entertaining 
Aristide with a dd niption 
of the hy Avior 

If ten to me 
Cre Ar le id, with a 
lore! er laid against the side of 
hi nub if listen to 
me you will prepar vurself for 
the w t 

‘What do you mean?” Crépin 
isked 


I mean that this apache idea 


of his appetite, however, of your ill in your eye, 

and when Crépin sought Aristide continued. “For my 
him there he was greedily part I see he i conspiracy on 
absorbing bouillabaisse. the | if } flute pl iver to 

“Ah, mon cher Bodin,” “Behold, Madame and Messieurs, the Features of the Apache, Georges Archimbault!"” marry the fromr ind then 
he cried, “ what now?” where are ¢ bs?" 

“ Aristide,” Crépin said earnestly, ‘I have come to the “Depend upon me as to that, and I wish you all pos- He blew a kiss in the direction of the back-yard door a 
conclusion that there is only one course for us to pursue. _ sible luck,’’ Aristide replied with a shrug. ‘But, for my though he already saw the tio estion floating 
Of a surety this apache seeks but two things, money and part, I would rather be a live jackass than a dead lion.”’ in midair 
jewelry. And where are they?” “Yes, Crépin,” he went on, “T have already prepared 

Aristide nodded sapiently, but said nothing. ¥ myself. We have an understanding together, my fiancée 

“In the safe in the patronne’s office, of course,’’ Crépin N THE salon after dinner the patronne arranged a soirée and myself, that we ill combine our sav ind in the 
continued, replying to his own question. He tapped the in honor of M. Archimbault, who sustained thereat the event of a disturbance here we will 
table with his forefinger. ‘‘ Very well,” he concluded, dual rédle of musician and patriot. To the accompani- But, Aristide Crépin interrupted, “I did not know 
“the safe must be watched.” ment of one of his fellow-guests he rendered half a dozen yu Were engaged to be mar | 

Aristide nodded again and helped himself to some solos on the clarinet, and concluded his performance with Aristide nned and nodded 
salad. It seemed impossible that so much lettuce could be another disquisition on the use of the saxophone in French ‘It is a recent affair,” he explained. “To be candid 
balanced on one small fork, but Aristide eclipsed that feat military bands with you, it occurred last night Marie and I, we were 
of legerdemain by disposing of the entire forkload in one “In my humble way,” he declared, ‘I have done much _ ta! | iatter over and 
mouthful. to eradicate this crying disgrace. The use of an instru- I i iM engaged?" Crépin inquired 

“The safe must be watched like a cat watches a mouse,”” ment invented by a German is a blot on the fair escutch- Before Aristide i er Marie ent i the kitehen 
Crépin declared; “every night until Archimbault blows eon of the French army.” and with a de ur Crépin she | i both her 
it open.” His audience was with him, with but one exception—the arms around the fat neeh the le cuisine and kissed 

Aristide swallowed his cud of lettuce with an effort, bookkeeper, Antoine Sinagnan, whose levity of manner hin I It he hat ( e of 
and drank a huge draught of vin ordinaire. had more than once galvanized the deadly calm of the magnanin erted it E t blow of 

“The police,” he said, cleaning his mustache with his patronne’s soirées. yesterday and remembered only the a1 ition 
tongue and his lower lip —“‘ The police will attend to that.” “But, M’sieu’, if I may be pardoned for the suggestion,” « r ve é er ide 

“The police nothing!” Crépin exclaimed. “You and Antoine said, ‘‘to follow out your scheme of patriotism Mar he extend hand th all n 
I must do this ourselves. You will watch one night andI to its logical conclusion we must forego a glass of bock heart I wish you lo } tA le ul 
the next.” because it is the invention of a German; we may not not be re ed and that t it ! 

Aristide’s right hand was conveying a succulent piece read printed matter because printing was invented bya t fell Archimbault. M r is, A ! 
of lobster to his lips, but it paused half-way from the German, and so on ad infinitum.’ Archimbault i 1 t r 
table while the chef gasped his amazement at Crépin’s “‘Shame!"’ Madame Arnaud cried. ‘‘Shame upon you ? dans li 
ultimatum. M’sieu’ Sinagnan, that you voice such unpatriotic senti- len minutes afterward he id behind the ro 

“Who, me?” he cried. “ Me sit all night in front of a ments.” cl nd watched twa nmoved, the little aff 
safe and wait for an apache to blow my head off? Do you A murmur arose from the assembled company like a_ t ite nees exchanged | Madame Arnaud i 


think I am a lunatic —or what?” 





well-directed mob scene in a “ labor and capital” play, and 


(Continued on Page 42 
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OBS AND SNOBBERY 








“Do You Wonder We Love Our hKings and Peers? 


T WAS a long time ago that the love of money was 
stigmatized as the root of all evil. Of course, there 
were evils before there was money; yet Iam convinced 
that money and snobbery were coeval, and that the latter 
is one of the lustiest social weeds whose roots are in money. 
Doubtless something akin to snobbery must have 
existed even before money was invented and when organ- 
ized society began to take shape even in its most crude 
and primitive form. Itis very possible that the dog-jawed 
gentleman who was a successful slayer of dinosaurs and 
other table delicacies had his admirers and imitators in the 
society that dwelt in caves in primeval days; and we can 
imagine certain ladies and gentlemen of that remote age 
rushing with well-simulated enthusiasm over the art of 
the fellow who scratched rude pictures on thighbones and 
shoulderblades 
The revelations of archeologists tell us that certain men 
in Nineveh petitioned the powers that were for permission 
to exchange the names they bore for others esteemed more 
euphonious, fashionable and aristocratic. As Massachu- 
setts has a similar record of distaste for vulgar and 
inherited names and a like desire to get rid of them, Boston 
can reach back into the mists of time to Nineveh, in human 
fellowship, and giow with the thought that men meanly 
ashamed of their fathers have always existed. 


How Marcus Tullius Kotowed to Dolabella 


Wé. KNOW that Cicero, despite his intellectual emi- 
nence and honorable fame, was a classic snob, and 
doubtless excited the contempt of friends and rivals alike. 
ile loved a lord; he looked up to his betters; he admired 
the Roman Four Hundred despite their greed, stupidity and 
lack of patriotism, and waseager—abjectly eager— to marry 
his daughter to Dolabella, one of the most distinguished 
blackguards in Rome. When Dolabella turned her out-of- 
doors to return to her father’s house to die the Roman 
orator may have felt a father’s anguish. but he knew his 
place and was not implacable, and he had Dolabella to 
dinner. Cicero .the father might hate Dolabella the 
destroyer of the child of his heart, but Cicero the snob 
knew how to defer to his social superiors, even if they 
were scoundrels, 

And from Cicero's day to ours the snob has been with 
us —the snob and his snobbery. Let us try to define them 

One lexicographer defines the snob as ‘‘one servile in 
spirit and conduct toward those whom he considers his 
superiors, and correspondingly insolent, condescending and 
patronizing toward those whom he calls his inferiors.”’ 
Another authority says one who vulgarly apes gentility 
isa snob; but I suspect this fellow is a bit of a snob himself, 
since the word gentility is itself snobbery and a cousin 
german of that unmistakable verbal impostor — genteel 
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A POLITE INQUIRY INTO THEIR WAYS 


Thackeray knew his 
snob; he was the annal- 
ist and analyst of the 
British snob, who is the 
social model of the American snob, and he defines the 
creature as one who meanly admires mean things, a defi- 
nition which, to my mind, is more acute than broad, and 
lacking in descriptive finality. Thackeray’s snobs are 
British and the product of social conditions in which class 
and caste are tolerably rigid and inhospitable to new- 
comers, while neither unchangeable nor impregnable. 
They are well-defined and easily-recognized types, the 
fruit of centuries of cultivation. ,Their fathers were snobs; 
their children will be snobs. The breed will neither 
diminish nor perish as long as monarchy exists, since mon- 
archy is merely snobbery organized, subsidized, glorified 
and raised to the dignity of a cult. 

An observant and philosophic sociologist—and not all 
sociologists are philosophical—lays down the rule that 
social unrest, the struggle to rise in the social scale, a 
noble discontent with fortune and conditions, is the secret 
of progress and civilization. Accepting this proposition, 
it is evident that the formula covers the activities equally 
of good and bad, strong and weak, the great and the mean, 
the true man and the snob; and our differentiations and 
classifications must be made upon the motives and ambi- 
tions of the strugglers. The true man is seeking eminence, 
the snob prominence; the one fame, the other notoriety; 
one struggling for a place in the heart and history of 
the age, the other for a position in the eye and ear of his 
generation. The true man is seeking the gold of life, the 
respect and reverence of his fellows; the snob satisfies 
his ambition to the full with the glitter of social brass and 
the envy of his contemporaries; and while the sncb may 
invoke the clamor of all the brass bands of society and find 
it music in his ears, and stir the envy of a thousand rival 
snobs, he fails to excite anything more enviable or valuable 
than the contempt and laughter of the wise and worthy. 

The thoroughbred and the mongrel are far apart, yet 
the same formula—the mixture of breeds—accounts for 
both; the gentleman and the snob are the products of the 
same processes, as I have indicated, but the final results 
are dependent upon another and Darwinian law or theory 

the principle of selection. 

It has passed almost into a proverb that, while man 
makes the money, the woman makes the snob. Whether 
we admit it or not, woman rules the roost. Man works for 
her and directly or indirectly obeys 
her. Woman is like the Government 
in Washington: soldiers fight battles, 
sailors annex distant lands, and diplo- 
mats negotiate treaties, bring about 
alliances and do the work of trade and 
commerce; we acclaim the soldier, the 
sailor and the diplomat, but the strings 
of all their actions are in an office in 
Washington, the spurs of all their activi- 
ties are on the heels of bureaucrats. 
We see men fight, struggle, clamor, 
maim, wound, plunder and grow rich 
and powerful. The raison d’étre is the 
woman in the house, and when the 
spoils of the man are laid at her feet 
she goes forth into the social battle, to 
purr and push, to struggle and scratch, 
in that campaign for prominence, pub- 
licity and notoriety which is snobbery. 

Easy money is the fertilizer of the 
soil in which snobbery flourishes; easy 
money is the mother of vulgarity, pre- 
tense and ostentation, the maker of 
the habits and manners that clothe 
the newly rich like ill-fitting garments 
Fasy money, any money, has a capacity 
for evil; it also has a capacity for much 
good. Like a roaring river in freshet, 
it riots through the land, destroying 
and disfiguring; like the river dammed, 
penned and led into irrigating canals 
for distribution, it can turn the wheels 
of industry and refresh the fields that 
feed us. When the rivers have emptied 
the freshets we may build our dams and 
dig ourcanals; when the newly rich have 
splurged and fresheted their wealth the 
normal world may utilize it for good 
ends. And, like the freshet, the snob, 
philosophically considered, may be dis- 
agreeable, but he has his uses in the 
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Sacrificed to Her Mother's Social Ambition and 


economy of Nature; 
and after his first out- 
bursts he and his gen- 
eration may settle down 
into the quieter and more common forms of snobbery which 
merely amuse us or earn a contemptuous tolerance 

The imperialism of Alexander deluged Greece with easy 
money. The newly rich in Alexander’s train, the soldiers, 
sutlers, contractors, slave dealers and camp followers, 
laden with the spoils of Asia, the plunder of Persia and the 
ingots of India, adorned with new and unaccustomed 
splendor, and accompanied by their slaves and parasites, 
must have filled Greece from Macedonia to the Cyclades 
with the clamor of their routs and extravagances. They 
must have excited the envy of the less venturous and 
audacious, the spleen and scorn of the Athens that feared 
the conqueror’s heavy hand and despised the Macedonian’s 
manners. These loud and lusty fellows set up establish- 
ments of their own, scattered their easy money, practiced 
their easy morals and brought on the days of splurge, 
sycophancy and snobbery, corrupting the simple and 
confounding the select. 


Male Money-Makers and Female Snob-Makers 


OME repeated the experience of Greece. The plunder 
of Peruand Mexico gave Spain her years of surfeit and 
snobbery when every pigherd would be a Pizarro, every 
hind an hidalgo, and none would work; and the conquest 
of India brought easy money to England and lusty looters 
to swell the ranks of snobbery. Our commercial and indus- 
trial expansion for fifty years has had all the earmarks 
of imperialism, though our conquests have been peaceful 
and our plunderings domestic. But easy money has 
deluged the land and brought upon its flood the American 
snob, raw, raucous, rampant, resolute and reverberating. 
The newly-rich American is not willingly a snob—he is 
a bandit, a looter, a splurger; he wants money and the 
power that goes with it. It is the woman, his ruler, who 
drags him at the chariot wheels of snobbery a captive, 
and transforms his sons and daughters into snobs. The 
man is indifferent to ‘‘society’’; he feels as good as any 
man on the continent; he is elemental; he respects only 
success, the victor in the struggle; he sees no reason for 
conciliating men and women whose fathers and origins 
were no better and no worse than his. Their English and 
their table manners may be better than his, but his pile and 
his house are as big 
as theirs. Mrs. 
Newly Rich is 
more sophisticated 
than her mate; her 
ambitions are 
social; her dearest 
wish is to mix with 
themobof rich who 
stridently proclaim 
themselves the best 
people, and who see 
to it that the press 
publishes and in- 
dorses their procla- 
mations; and she 
will break into the 
mob if money, in- 
trigue, service, sac- 
rificeof self-respect, 
or any other means 
will accomplish it 
Her reward and 
revenge will come 
when she gets in; 
she can repay the 
insult of today with 
the insolence of to- 
morrow when she 
herself has in turn 
become the envy 
of other struggling 
snobs. 

The first genera- 
tion supplies the 
man and the 

~ money; the woman 
supplies the second 
generation and the 
snob. The man 
drives the wolf 


Her Own Vanity from the door; the 
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woman drives the bear from the table and the watchdog 
from the house, and she develops a fine taste for lapdogs 
and spaniels, which are sweeter-smelling and_ better 
groomed than the rough dog which drove off the wolf 
Having conquered America, the snob turns his eyes on 
Europe, and, while any royal and noble recognition is 
palatable, that of London is sweetest in the mouth, for 
there snobbery is a sacred institution, ascending in regular 
steps from the servants’ hall to the throne. Things are 
done better in England. Our aristocracy is merely a 
temporary and transitory mob of newly rich, coming and 
going all the time—nothing fixed, nothing stable. Anglo- 
Saxony, which supplies us with grooms, butlers, husbands 
and humbugs, reverences law and order, loves and obeys 
its betters who kick and patronize it, and has learned that 
stable government, caste and snobbery go hand in hand 
The Briton knows his place; his children are trained 
and taught to bow to rank and station, and he has a pride 
in his kings and lords and masters pathetically touching 
They furnish him with sartorial models and moral stand- 
ards; the touch of the king 
removes his social handicaps; 
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intimate when Englishmen. A prince sends the med 
of intimacy to the tailor.’ 

“A stiff check went with the note, an 
much touched and overcome by these evidence 
prince’s favor and condescension. Do you wonder w 
love our kings and peers?’ 

This is the type our American snob seeks to a} 
he goes to London to sit ! | 





at his feet and learn 


art of self-abasement, to acquire and bring home a brand 


of snobbery which makes the native snob green wit 

envy. Your American snob would rather be a di 

the house of a lord than dwell in the tents of democracy 

and to be on the visiting list of some lord —any lord 

the one whose title was purchased from James the Canny 


to the brewer or stockbroker recently ennobl 








Ss pay- 
ment for his contributions to campaign funds —is the oper 
sesame to the halls of American snobbery. These are 
really international snobs, though they began their socia 


campaigns at home, and they are not as interesting a 


our native and national snob unspoiled by foreign contact 
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the smile of the lord gives him 
honor among his fellows; and 
life is better, brighter and more 
worth while that he stands on 
the same English soil and in- 
hales the same English fog as 
do those exalted and noble 
beings, his masters. There is 
something stable and institu- 
tional about English snobbery 
that awes the American snob; 
it is a peaceful haven after the 
clamor, hustle, glare and worry 
of America’s social scramble 


The Boot Royal 


HE lower snobs bow to the 

- upper snobs in each suc- 
cessive stratum without ques- 
tion, and the mockery and 
laughter of irreverent and 
scotfing America are absent 
London, with its court, its 
nobility, its grand cult of all- 
pervasive snobbery and its 
hospitality to anything and 
everything bizarre, queer, 
novel or freakish, from the 
American millionaire to the 
Zambesi chieftain, isthe Mecca 
of the American snob. There 
he may be at peace; there he 
may receive service and ser- 
vility as long as his money 
and there his vogue en- 
dures as long as his money, or 
until, with the adaptiveness of 
America, he becomes a snob 
to the British manner born, 
losing his novelty and blurring 
his distinctiveness. 

I have a friend who visited 
London years ago, who still 
tells with relish of a call he 
made upon a merchant—a sim- 
ple, sincere, ponderous British 
snob—and of a dinner he ate in 


lasts; 








the gioom and stodgy splendor 

of his house. After the coffee 

and in the smoking-room the Briton unbent and spoke 
of his father, a tailor, and told with pride of the intimacy 
and friendship which existed between him and a certain 
royal duke. ‘‘His Royal Highness,” said the merchant 
with emotion, ‘‘ was a king’s son, but a Briton; a prince 
of the blood, but an Englishman; a bit wild, perhaps; 
democratic in his royal fashion; and a joker—yes, a joker 
My father made his breeches for years, and loved the 
prince like a brother; and his Highaess always treated 
him with rare condescension. He seldom paid his bills 
gentlemen in those days seldom did; but his patronage 
brought patrons in plenty of lesser quality who paid well, 
and my father became rich. The prince was a gentleman 
of the old school and made the money fly, and my father 
was often at the palace measuring and dunning; and 
though the prince laughed and joked, my father knew his 
place, as all Englishmen do. Those were the good old days 
before England was overrun with foreigners and repub- 
licans; yes, grand old days. 

‘‘One day my father presented a stiff bill to His High- 
ness, and the prince, out of temper, damned him like a 
gentleman and kicked him downstairs. As I said, the 
prince was a rare wag, and when he recovered his good 
humor later in the day he had his royal boot packed in a 
box and dispatched to my dad by a servingman, accom- 


panied by a note which read: ‘ Princes and tailors may be 


“Prince George; Poor, De-ar Prince George” 


The genealogical is the commonest and most amusing 
of the genussnob. He is not necessarily a millionaire; he 
is found in villages, towns and cities of the second rank, 
and he is invariably a member of some of the 
genealogical and historical bodies now so numerous in the 
Republic. In recent years a society —the 
Descendants of Kings—has come to crown the cult of 
snobbery, and one is led to believe that every descendant 
of every monarch from Pepin to George the Fat has taken 
up his residence ‘n America, and that the gorgeous creatures 
decorating European thrones are the veriest of impostor 

This order of kings had become a social necessity; the 
Mayflower and other sources of dubious social eminence 
had been overworked and, by had ceased 
to be exclusive. One can fancy the surprise and em 
of the poor, half-starved, illiterate passengers of the 
Mayflower if they appeared on earth today and learned 
what remarkable people they had grown to be ir 
passage of years. Were they 
would recross the Styx in a gale of laughter and rouse 
Homeric mirth among the shades of the dead past. The 
constant wonder to me is why the snob .™ 
ancestor has neglected the captain, Co¢ k 
Mayflower, sturdier folk than the depressed and sea 
wretches they carried from Holland and England to dump 
on the Massachusetts sands 
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new t 1 they beeome im- 
pre ve social figures as Mr 
ind Mrs. J. Henry Jones- 
Robinson 

lhe Spanish hidalgo, who 


retains ail the names of a 
dozen generations and is Don 
Sebastiano Chilli y Carne y 
Frijoles y Tamales y Muchas 
Otras Cosas, is not a whit 
more awe-inspiring than the 
Jones-Robir mn The hypt en 
l beginning to be worked 
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TRUE CGONSERVATIO 


HOW THE FACTORY CAN SAVE ITS HUMAN MACHINERY 
By Maude Radford Warren 


STRATED BY 8B. 


HE factory inspector is a relatively 
[one force making for righteousness 

in these regenerating days of social 
reform. His is no easy position. He rep- 
resents society, which is beginning to ask 
for a better kind of human being, object- 
ing to men and women with anzmic bodies 
and dead souls, and still more objecting to 
having the power of children used up in 
shops and factories at a time when it ought 
to be going into brain and muscle. The 
factory inspector has to fight for the good 
of the child, often against its own parents, 
and only too frequently against the manu- 
facturers. After a year, inspectors are 
likely to begin to lose weight under the 
human problems that confront them. The 
assistant factory inspector of Illinois, for 
example, has reduced from two hundred 
and twenty to one hundred and sixty 
pounds. This is the sort of problem that 
confronts him: 

Into his office enter a small, slim man 
of forty and a small, plemp woman of the 
same age with bleached liair and anxious 
brow. They are both as commonplace 
and kindly and human as two people can 
well be. Behind them walks a little, slender 
girl with pointed face and starlike eyes; 
temperament is written in every line of 
her; she is a delicate lily, sprung from 
homely soil. 

“Oh, here is the gentleman,” says the 
mother with the air of throwing her troubles 
upon the inspector. “It's this little girl, 
sir, and it isn’t as if we weren't kind to her. She likes the 
stage and is perfectly happy doing the act, and we'd 
rather starve ourselves than illtreat her. But is it right 
that such talent should have only small dumps to play in?” 

“When I was two years younger than her,” says the 
father, “I was a headliner, and at the time of the Chicago 
fire I played for charity eight times to help the sufferers; and 
now I think it-only right that Chicago should help me.”’ 


ILLU 


A Typical Case for the Inspector 


Foy it is my one wish,”’ adds the mother, “that my 
. daughter shall become as great an artist as herfather.” 

“My mother only lets me associate with the highest 
class of people,”’ puts in the child, in a voice like a bird’s, 
“and she teaches me to be very domesticated.” 

The inspector's heart sinks as he realizes how nice and 
human the three are; he knows only too well what he 
is going to hear, and he does not give a thought to the 
ounces he is going to lose over the little tragedy. 

“ Tell me all about it,”’ he says sympathetically. 

It appears that the three have been playing a one-act 
piece in Texas, where they have barely made expenses. 
Then they have re- 
ceived a chance 
from a Chicago 
manager to give 
their act for one 
week with no pay, 
but with the pros- 
pect of being en- 
gaged for country 
circuits. They 
have paid their 
fares from Texas, 
only to find that a 
big policeman for- 
bids them to act 
because their child 
is under legal age 

“It is a very 
moral act,” says 
the mother; “a 
lesson to little chil- 
dren to be honest.” 

** How old is the 
child?” asks the 
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inspector. 
“Next June, 
please God, she'll tne 


’ 


be fourteen,”’ re- 

plies the mother. 
The law is that 

n hild under 
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than the other continental nations, has an 
elaborate system of protection. The Trade 
Accident Associations, often acting in 
coéperation with the state inspectors, do 
much of the detailed work of enforcing the 
use of safeguards. 

The method authorized by Imperial 
Insurance is to fine both employer and 
employee for negligence. The neglectful 
employer must pay a double contribution 
to the Trade Association. The employee 
must pay a suitable sum to the sick insur- 
" ance fund. Moreover, the German in- 

dustrial code insists on the employer's 
responsibility to protect the young workers 
from risks of all kinds. 

The other countries are not far behind 
Germany, each having its own peculiar 

5 methods. In France, Belgium, Switzerland 
and England, as well as in Germany, no 
woman may work at night. The French 
law demands careful regulation of weights 
which are pushed, carried or lifted by 
persons under eighteen, and girls under 
sixteen must not be employed at machines 
driven by treadles. Children are entirely 





fourteen can play in the theaters at all, and no child 
under sixteen can play after seven o'clock.” 

“We aren’t, so to say, playing the act,”’ offers the father; 
“we are just showing it to different managers for nothing. 
Of course there’s an audience, but Ag 

“You wouldn't take the bread and butter from our 
mouths,” says the mother, and she fumbles at her veil to 
hide her tears. The child comes over and arranges the 
veil for her with a little surreptitious caress that is not art 
at all, but pure nature. 

The three little people, having pleaded in vain, prepare 
to leave. 

“Tl never play for charity again, I swear,”’ says the 
father, standing in the doorway. 

The mother reénters to say brokenly: 

“You know, sir, people say more than they mean when 
they feel hurt.” 

*athetic little people; something should be done for 
them. But for the sake of other little Western children 
the law should not be broken. If necessary the three must 
be sacrificed. Doubtless the child is far better cared for 
than she would be if she were fourteen and working in a 
factory while her mother scrubbed for a living, the two 
of them together making half what the little girl could 
make alone on the stage. But no exception should be 
made, for fear that managers will take advantage of the 
loophole in the law in order to gratify the pleasure people 
take in seeing children on the stage. 





The Wise Labor Laws of Europe 


HUS the factory inspector, representing the thinking 

part of society, must, at considerable expense of spirit, 
see that greed and short-sightedness do not sap the 
strength of the wage-earners—children, women and men. 
His function is really not so much to inspect as to enforce 
the law. 

Laws for the protection of the laboring classes are not 
new, but the organized enforcement of them is compara- 
tively recent, especially in the United States. England 
had such laws more than a hundred years ago, and for some 
time she has been rigidly enforcing them, especially since 
the Boer War. In that war her common soldiers went 
down like wet paper, not so much under the assaults of the 
enemy as under the mere accidents of climate and diet. 
The men had no endurance and, as a consequence, Eng- 
land has been, as rapidly as possible, clearing away her 
slums and thoroughly inspecting her factories and work- 
shops, and in every way attempting to put more stamina 
into the masses. 

The factory codes of other European countries, like 
their industries, are more recent in origin than those of 
England, but are just as minute and effective in safe- 
guarding labor. Germany, more compact in her system 
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prohibited in a large number of processes 
scheduled as unhealthy. The inspectorate 
of Austria is very closely knit. Here, as 
well as in Belgium and Germany, great 
power is given to the health authorities. 
At the head of the Denmark system are a 
chief inspector and two expert secretaries, 
one trained in economic and one in tech- 
nical questions. 

Only America lags behind, to our great economic loss. 
We should not need a Boer War to teach us that we cannot 
afford to sap the vitality of our people. Some twenty-five 
years ago factory-inspection acts were passed, largely 
through some New York institutions devoted to the 
interests of women and children, such as the Children’s 
Aid Society, the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, and the State Medical Society. Ever since, such 
laws have been nourished and insisted upon by trade 
unions and humanitarians, and by women philanthropists 
When women are bent on reform they have such a direct 
way of going at things that they are hard to resist. 


The War on the Glass Works 


OR example, in certain states some women made up 

their minds that they would not have children in glass 
factories. More children were employed in glass works 
than in any other of the fifteen divisions of the manufac- 
turing industries except textiles. It has been stated that 
each man employed as a glass blower is required to furnish 
a boy as a helper, and that there exists a combination of 
the padrone system and veritable child slavery. Many 
boys have been placed in the families of glass blowers by 
orphan asylums of New York and Pennsylvania. But 
this is by the way. 

The women of two or three states protested against 
children being handed over to the almost certain doom 
of consumption. First of all, the glass manufacturers 
ignored the women. Then, afraid of their lobbying, they 
tried soft words. 

“You have such kind hearts,”’ they said; “we are glad 
that you are alive, but you are impractical. We cannot 
make glass without using children.” 

This impressed not only the manufacturers who made 
the remark, but other business men, who all assumed that 
glass was a necessity. As the women showed no signs of 
weakening, the manufacturers threatened: 

“You must stop; otherwise our industry shall leave the 
state.” 

This seemed a convincing threat to the business men, 
but not to the women. 

“Then leave the state,’’ they said; “‘we’d rather do 
without glass than without children.” 

It is this irritating single-mindedness that is helping the 
women philanthropists of the United States to improve 
the race. They would like to go much further and take 
out of Indiana the little ones working in wood; out of 
Illinois those in paper-box and soap factories and candy 
and tailoring shops; out of Michigan those in the knitting 
mills and cigar shops; out of Kansas those in the packing- 
houses; out of Ohio those in tobacco shops and stamping 
mills; out of Rhode Island those in textile works; out 
of West Virginia and Pennsylvania those in glass houses, 
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and out of Wisconsin those in breweries. They would like 
to remove the children from the fish factories of the Pacific 
Coast. They would like to do away with the disastrous 
laws in certain states which permit dependent parents 
to send their little ones to work earlier than the standard 
age. Probably, in their secret hearts, they would like 
to keep children in school till the age of fifteen or six- 
teen. For it is a fact that, though the illiteracy of our 
native white people is decreasing, that of the foreign-born 
whites is increasing. Schooling and ages aside, the 
women know that you cannot put tired eyes, pale faces 
and languid little limbs into statistics. And finally, 
women and reformers and sociologists alike have come to 
recognize that if the child’s physical energy is overtaxed, 
his moral energy is sapped and he yields the more readily 
to temptation to commit crimes. 

The helpful laws to protect not only the children but 
also men and women workers have, as a rule, been won 
from indifferent legislatures as a concession to the labor 
vote. The reason why so many kindly people have been 
lukewarm on the subject, why public opinion has been 
slow to educate, is not far to seek. The representatives 
of capital in our assemblies are not, as in some other coun- 
tries, opposed by landed classes with an inherited resent- 
ment against the rich manufacturers and with an inherited 
sense of responsibility to their inferiors. Moreover, each 
state regulates its own labor and industry. In one state 
an industry may restrict the hours of labor for women and 
children and provide expensive safeguards for machinery, 
and may be competing with an industry in a neighboring 
state which does nothing for its employees except pay 
their wages. The Ohio manufacturers of glass are not 
allowed to employ children, but they must compete with 
men in some other states who do use little boys. One 
cotton manufacturer whose factory is regulated by humane 
laws must compete with others who pay low wages 
and use cheap women, and children as young as eight or 
ten. All Southern states and the newer Northern states 
are lax about factory laws, partly from indifference and 
partly because they have not really been educated in the 
complexities of modern industrialism 


How the Inspectors Work 


UR negligence is further explained by the fact that a 
large proportion of our lowest class will not permanently 
stay lowest. It is in accord with our democratic princi- 
ples that they should rise. They advance into a higher 
industrial stratum, carrying with them, perhaps, seeds of 
national dissolution in enfeebled constitutions and leaving 
behind them ranks of dull immigrants who do not know 
enough to work for measures of safety for themselves 
Most potent of all, perhaps, is our democratic notion that 
the private affairs of the individual must not be interfered 
with; that if an ignorant girl chooses to work two hours 
overtime in a laundry for nothing except “ supper money,” 
on pain of losing her position, it is her free-born right 
For all these reasons and from a curious short-sightedness, 
or an “‘after us the deluge”’ philosophy, the average Amer- 
ican manufacturer has, as a rule, fought against the en- 
forcement of factory legislation,and especially has he balked 
at the child-labor laws and the ten-hour laws for women 
But the firmness of the factory inspectors is having its 
effect; the unwilling 
ones—unless they are 
very powerful politic- 
ally—are beginning to 
keep the law; and be- 
sides, the example is 
potent of liberal manu- 
facturers who, on the 
ground that it is good 
business policy, supply 
to their people pro- 
tected machinery, eat- 
ing-places, rest-rooms, 
a welfare worker, dwell- 
ings for employees and 
insurance systems. +4 
The factory inspector 
begins his daily rounds 
at nine o'clock, hoping, fi 
if he lives in a city, to 
get through three in- | 
spections, because his 
state would like tocover 
seventy-five thousand 
or a hundred thousand 
inspections during the 
year, He must be well 
armed with credentials, 
which include papers, a 
card and a star. It is 
surprising the effect a 
tin star has on the 
human mind. 
Some of the women 
inspectors who live in 


settlements lend their tin stars to the other residents 
when they rush out to quell an Italian who is beating hi 
wife, or a small boy who is torturing a cat, with instanta- 
neous results 

If the inspector is visiting a doubtful factory he is sure 
to have his star pinned prominently upon his coat. He 
may be received politely or gruffly, but what he is waiting 
for is the remark: 

“Just stay here a few moment 
show you through.” 


I'll have some one 


That means that a messenger is scurrying through the 
factory to hide away the children under fourteen and to 
close hatchways and clear obstructed passageways. In 
such a case the inspector does not wait to be shown through 
but pushes upon his way unescorted, leaving the manager 
to rely on the astuteness of the children themselves or 
the adroitness of the foreman 


The Unhealthful Occupations 


| ey ed the manager contrives to maintain under 
all discoveries a fair degree of politeness, but there 
is one time when his manners fail him, and that is dur 
ing a rush season when he is working his people over 
time at night, and, counting on the inspector's hours 
of nine to five, does not expect interruption. But ir 
spectors themselves can work overtime in a good cause 
and around Christmas certain paper-box manufacturers 
are very fair game 

One gray-haired, handsome gentleman swore violently 
at a woman inspector who came late in the evening to 
his factory and questioned a tiny girl as to her age. The 
inspector was a beautiful creature with the air of ex- 
pecting deference from men, but with nerves seasoned 
to certain kinds of brutality, and she persisted in her 
duty. The manager switched off the lights and she 
had to stumble in the dark till she could feel her way to 
the upstairs rooms where women were violating the 
ten-hour law 

The next day he sent word to the chief inspector that 
he did not mind inspection, welcomed it, in fact, but he 
wanted the person who was inspecting to be a lady and not 
a rude, interfering female. This sort of thing, however, is 
all in the day's work and is atoned for by the courteous 
treatment of employers willing, though perhaps not 
anxious, to keep the law 

This same day's work may be full of variety. The 
inspector must visit stores, offices, laundries, mercantile 
establishments, theaters, concert halls, factories and 
workshops. Once inside, his nimble eyes go everywhere 
He can almost tell by looking at the people what their 
occupation is, for some work soon writes disease in the 
faces of the toilers. In glass, china and earthenware works, 
rubber and textile works, horn, celluloid and pearl button 
shops, and dry-grinders’ and stone-cutters’ shops, if the 
law allows it, he is quick to demand that exhaust fans and 
blowers in good working order be provided to remove, so 
far as possible, the dust and particles of clay and flint 
which get into the lungs of the workers. The ratio of 


tuberculosis deaths to total deaths among textile workers 
is thirty-three per cent, and five out of every thousand 
grinders and stone-cutters die of consumption, probably 
Without the blowers a man 


after infecting their families 
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ible to die between the 
ure i twenty-one and 
tr t ve 

he ir spectors f nd less 
difficulty now than for- 
mer in enforcing sanita- 
tion, although it is still not 
ilwa easy to oblige pro 
prietors to furnish ampk 


ind separate toilet facili- 
tie lor each sex ind to 
provide a separate eating- 
room in factories where 
white lead, arsenic or other 
poisonous substances Tr 
fases are present under 
harmful conditions. Per- 
haps the most unsanitary 
shops used to be some ba- 
keries and ice-cream and 
confectionery and butter- 
ine shops. These were 
usually in cellars 

Look here,” not long 
since said an inspector to 
in Italian ice-cream maker 
in New York, who was 
working in a dirty cellar 
* Suarkiver™= without drainage and 
lavishly tenanted with 
cats, ‘we can’t stand this 
I give you sixty days to get 
the place properly drained, ventilated and whitewashed 
and the cats killed. If it’s not all done by then you'll be 
arrested,”’ 

My cream ver’ nice and pretty; 
clean,”’ protested the Italian 

“It can’t be clean.” 

“T maka with my hands 
maka bread with his feet 

“That's all right; nothing against the law in making 
bread with your feet; it may be sanitary. This piace 
isn't 

“The ladies that eat my ice cream they don'ta care 
where I make it when it is pink and ver’ pretty. I give 
you five dollars and you nota come here again.”’ 

Perhaps the bribe was no worse than the indirection of a 
campaign contribution made by a big industry which may 
be correspondingly slow in carrying out the factory laws 
but it is doubtless good for a little sinner not to escape 





They Would Grind Their 
Own People to a Pulp 


pink and white and 


The baker next door he 


Conditions in the Sweatshops 


LOTHING industries always wear on the nerves of the 
inspector. This industry has grown enormously, and 
has only recently been put on a sanitary basis. A few 
years ago a good deal of the clothing of New York was made 
in sweatshops with the slimmest of precautions for the 
wearers. Today no apartment for eating and sleeping 
purposes may be used for the manufacture of garments 
or feathers or artificial flowers or cigars except by the 
members of the family living therein. If a garment is in 
any way infected the inspector or the board of health has 
the right to condemn 
and destroy it 
What distresses the 
inspector is the system 
under which such work 
is carried on, due to rush 
ind slack seasons In 
rush easons men 
women and children 
again with the assump- 
tion that the inspector's 


ours are from nine to 


five—are worked - over 
time under frightful 
pressure. If they di 
minish speed at all a 


foreman with a high 
eared look of driving 
intensityclaps his hands 
and shouts 

“Come on; come on; 
we ve vot to get this 
put 

In slack seasons the 
vorkers sit idle perhaps 
nearly ali day, afraid to 
ro home for fear of 
missing the chance to 
ew fourteen rows ol 
titching on the lapel 

a coat 

What the inspectors 

mony Mieve Re - t at it P 


“If They Don't Want to Stand They Don't Have to Come Here and Work” rh more than ten 
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hours a day-—though some states have not yet adopted this 
law; that no child under sixteen works more than eight 
hours a day, and that no child under fourteen works at 
all. As he passes through factory and workroom he keeps 
a sharp lookout for little ones who seem under age. For 
it is an unfortunate fact that the number of gainfully- 
employed children has grown faster than has the total 
population of those between ten and fifteen years of age. 

The inspector may not ask an adult any question about 
his wages, but he may so question a child and, indeed, 
may say anything to it that will bring out facts about its 


age, the amount of schooling it has had, and the number 


of hours it works. The child must show its age and school 
certificate and its employment ticket issued by the school 
authorities. 

Perhaps the inspector sees a little skirt whisking around 
a doorway, and he pursues and detains a little girl. 

“ How old are you?”’ he asks. 

‘Eight hours, eight hours,’”’ says the child excitedly, 
for just now there is more agitation about overtime work 
than there is about child-labor laws, and in the states 
where a child may be employed for eight hours between 
seven and seven it is not easy to detect violations. 

“Come, come; don’t be afraid,” says the inspector. 
“T asked you your age.” 

** Fourteen,’’ says the child, who is at most thirteen. 

‘What time did you begin work this morning?” 

‘Seven, sir.”’ 

“ When will you stop?”’ 

* Pretty soon, sir.”’ 

* At seven?”’ 

“Yes, sir."" Then the child realizes her mistake and 
quickly adds: ‘ But I had two hours off for lunch.”’ 
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“H'm,” says the inspector; “when was your birthday ? 

“Last October; fourteen last October.” 

“How old is your next oldest brother or sister?”’ 

“‘ My sister’s fifteen —I mean sixteen.”’ 

“T guess you mean fifteen. That’s all right; sisters are 
often just one year apart in age. She’s fifteen, isn’t she?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“When was her birthday?” 

“March, sir.”’ 

“H'm; you were fourteen last October and she was 
fifteen last March! I think I'll have to look at your age 
certificate, little girl.’’ 

The age certificate is produced, and it appears that the 
dates have been altered. The child weeps and pleads 
and at last tells the truth about her age. The foreman and 
the manager disclaim all responsibility. 

“Tt’s not our fault,” they say. ‘‘ We supposed the age 
certificate was all right. We haven't the time to go into 
those things. Of course, we'll discharge the child.”’ 

In a day or two a woman with a dirty shawl outlining 
her worn face comes to see the chief inspector, bringing 
the little girl. She begs for reinstatement and tells a 
pitiful story. Her husband is sick; she is sick; her elder 
son is a drunkard; the other son can’t get work, and she 
depends on the wages of this child and her elder sister. 

In some states, notably in New York and in Illinois, 
there is a little provision for such cases. The New York 
Child Labor Committee and the Chicago branch of the 
Consumers’ League give a scholarship to such a child, 
aggregating the amount it would earn in the factory. But 
there are many cases that cannot be so provided for 
because of lack of funds. One defect in the factory inspec- 
tion system is that there is a connecting element missing; 
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some factor like a welfare werker should be provided to 
look after real cases of want. It is discouraging or hard- 
ening to pass by this kind of misery and merely enforce 
the law. 

On the other hand, the child under fourteen should not 
be burdened with the support of its elders. Frequently 
there is no real reason why it should not be in school; its 
parents simply look on it as a financial asset and want its 
earnings. In the old country they went to work at ten, 
perhaps, and they don’t see why their child can’t go to 
work at thirteen. They resent an interference which they 
cannot understand, and so does the child, who is proud of 
its earning capacity and tired of school. The employer 
decidedly wants the use of the child. He is pushed by his 
competitors, with wholesale prices tending to fall and cost 
of production rising. His wife wants a new summer home, 
and his son a year abroad. According to his standards he 
is as hard pressed as the poor parents, who, with the factory 
earnings of their little girl, could afford real meat twice a 
week. He, orhis foreman for him, can get a child under age 
who will swear it is fourteen, for fifty cents a week less 
than a child of fifteen or sixteen costs. 

Doubtless, if the manufacturer could see some of the 
concrete effects of his system he would hesitate. If 
between the employer and the employed there could be 
the same relations as between a farmer and his hands our 
industrial evils would be minimized and factory inspect- 
ors would be looking for other positions. But the fore- 
man, usually an insensitive person, stands between the 
employer and his results. For example, in a certain cloth- 
ing shop little girls, presumably fourteen, stood at work 
all day long, pulling out bastings; their only chance to sit 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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Oh, we'll push her over 
Or rip the cover 
Too bad for the fellows that fall! 
They must take their chances 
Of a bruise or two 


Who follow that jolly football 


O SANG the group on the Kennedy steps, 
heralding the twilight; and beyond, past 
the Dickinson, a chorus from the Wood- 

hull defiantly flung back the challenge. For 
that week the Woodhull would clash with the 
Kennedy for the championship of the houses 

The football season was drawing to a close; 
only the final game with Andover remained, a 
contest awaited with small hopes of victory. 
For the season had been disastrous for the 
Varsity; several members of the team had 
been caught in the toils of the octopus exami- 
nation and, what was worse, among the mem- 
bers ill-feeling existed, due to past feuds 

Stover, in the long grueling days of prac- 
tice, had won the respect of all. Just how 
favorable an impression he had made he did 
not himself suspect. He had instinctive quick- 
ness and no sense of fear that was something 
that had dropped from him forever. It was 
not that he had to conquer the impulse to 
flinch, as most boys do; it simply did not 
exist with him. The sight of a phalanx of bone 
and muscle starting for his end to sweep him 
off his feet roused only a sort of combative 
rage, the true joy of battle. He loved to go 
plunging into the unbroken front and feel the 
shock of bodies as he tried for the elusive legs 
of Flash Condit or Charley DeSoto 

This utter recklessness was indeed his chief 
fault; he would rather charge interference 











“Keep It Up, But 
Don't Come Up 
to Me With It” 


Tough made the mistake of estimating 
Stover simply by his lack of weight, without 
taking account of the nervous, dynamic energy 
which was his strength. Consequently, at the 
snap of the ball, he was taken by surprise by 
the wild spring that Stover made directly at 
his throat and, thrown off his balance mo- 
mentarily by the frenzy of the impact, tripped 
and went down under the triumphant Dink, 
who, unmindful of the fact that the play had 
gone by, remained proudly fixed on the chest 
of the prostrate tackle 

** Get off,” said the mufiied voice. 

Stover, whose animal instincts wereall those 
of the bulldog, insisted on pressing down more 
firmly. 

‘*Get off of me, you little blockhead,”’ said 
McCarty, growing furious as he heard the 
jeers of his teammates at his humiliating 
reversal. 

‘‘Hurry up there, you Stover!” cried the 
voice of the captain, unheeded, for Dink was 
too blindly happy with the thrill of perfect 
supremacy over the hated McCarty to realize 
the situation 

“*Stover!!!” 

At the shouted command Dink looked up 
and at last perceived the play was over. 
Reluctantly he started to rise, when a sudden 
upheaval of the infuriated McCarty caught 
him unawares and Tough’s vigorous arm 
flung him head over heels 

Down went Dink with a thump and up 
again with rage in his heart. He rushed up to 
McCarty as in the mad fight under the willows 
and struck him a resounding blow. 

The next moment not Tough, but Cockrell’s 








than fight it off, waiting for others to break 
it up for him and so make sure of his man 

Gradually, however, through the strenuous weeks, he 
learned the deeper lessons of football—how to use his 
courage and the control of his impulses 

“It’s a game of brains, youngster, remember that,’’ Mr 
Ware would repeat day after day, hauling him out of 
desperate plunges. ‘‘That did no good; better keep on 
your feet and follow the ball. Above all, study the game.’ 

His first lesson came when, at last being promoted to 
end on the scrub, he found himself lined up against Tough 
McCarty, the opposing tackle. Stover thought he saw 
the intention at once 

‘Put me against Tough MeCarty, eh?” he said, digging 
his nails into the palms of his hands. ‘‘ Want to try out 
my nerve, eh? I'll show ‘em!” 

Now MeCarty did not relish the situation either, fore- 
seeing as he did the long weeks of strenuous contact with 
the one boy in the school who was vowed to an abiding 


vengeance. The fact was that Tough McCarty, who was 
universally liked for his good-nature and soviable inclina- 
tions, had yielded to the irritation Stover’s unceasing 
enmity had aroused and had come gradually into some- 
thing of the same attitude of hostility. Also, he saw in the 
captain's assigning Stover to his end a malicious attempt 
to secure amusement at his expense. 

For all which reasons, when the scrub first lined up 
against the Varsity, the alarum of battle that rode on 
Stover’s pugnacious front was equaled by the intensity of 
his enemy's coldly-caleulating glance 

‘Here's where I squash that fly,” thought McCarty. 

‘‘Here’s where I fasten to that big stuff,’ thought 
Dink, ‘‘and sting him until the last day of the season!” 

The first direct clash came when the scrubs were given 
the ball and Dink came in to aid his tackle box McCarty 
for the run that was signaled around their end 


own mighty hand caught him by the collar 
and swung him around. ‘‘ Get off the field!” 

**What?” said Dink, astounded, for in his ignorance he 
had expected complimentary pats on the back. 

‘Off the field!” 

Dink, cold in a minute, quailed under the stern eye of 
the supreme leader 

“I did sling him pretty hard, Garry,” said Tough, 
taking pity at the look that came into Dink’s eyes 

** Get off!” 

Dink, who had stopped with a sort of despairing hope, 
went slowly to the side-lines, threw a blanket over his 
head and shoulders and squatted down in bitter, utter 
misery. Another was in his place, plunging at the tackle 
that should have been his, racing down the field under 
punts that made the blood leap in his exiled body. He 
did not understand. Why had he been disgraced? He 
had only shown he wasn't afraid—wasn't that why they 
had put him opposite Tough McCarty, after all? 
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The contending lines stopped at last their tangled rushes 
and straggled, panting, back for a short intermission. 
Dink, waiting under the blanket, saw the captain bearing 
down upon him and, shivering like a dog watching his 
punishment approaching, drew the folds tighter about 
him. 

**Stover,” said the dreadful voice, loud enough so that 
every one could hear, ‘‘you seem to have an idea that 
football is run like a slaughter-house. The quicker you 
get that out of your head the better. Now do you know 
why I fired you? Do you?” 

“ For slugging,” said Dink faintly. 

“Not at all. I fired you because you lost your head; 
because you forgot you were playing football. If you're 
only going into this to work off your private grudges, then 
I don’t want you around. I'll fire you off and keep you off. 
You’re here to play football, to think of eleven men, not 
one, You're to use your brains, not your fists. Why, the 
first game you play in some one will tease you into slugging 
him and the umpire will fire you. Then where’ll the team 
be? There are eleven men 
in this game on your side 
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“Stover, what are you doing!” cried the captain, who 
had seen all. Dink, who had expected to be praised, was 
bewildered as well as hurt 

““What are you stopping 
McCarty again, aren’t you? Do you know where your 
place was? Back of your own half. Follow up the play 
If you'd been there to push there'd been an extra yard 
Think quicker, Stover.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Stover, suddenly perceiving the truth. 
You're right, I wasn’t thinking.”’ 

**Look here, boy,” said the captain, laying his hand 
on his shoulder, ‘I have just one principle in a game and 
I want you to tuck it away and never forget it.” 

**Yes, sir,”’ said Dink reverentially. 

“When you get in a game get fighting mad, but get 
cold mad—play like a fiend—but keep cold. Know just 
what you're doing and know it all the time.”’ 

“Thank you, sir,” Dink, who never forgot the 
theory, which had a wider application than Garry Cock- 
rell perhaps suspécted. 


for? You're thinking of 


“ 


said 





andelevenontheother. No 
matter what happens don’t 
lose your temper, don’t be 
so stupid, so brainless—do 
you hear?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Dink, 
who had retired under his 
blanket until only the tip 
of the nose showed and the 
terror-stricken eyes, 

“And don’t forget this. 
You don’t count. It isn’t 
the slightest interest to the 
team whether some one 
whales you or mauls you. 
It isn’t the slightest interest 
to you, either. Mind that! 
Nothing on earth is going 
to get your mind off follow- 
ing the ball, sizing up the 
play, working out the weak 
points—nothing. Brains, 
brains, brains, Stover! 
You told me you came out 
here because we needed 
some one to be banged 
around —and I took you on 
your word, didn’t 1? Now, 
if you're going out there as 
an egotistical, puffed-up, 
conceited individual who's 
thinking only of his own 
skin, who isn’t willing to 
sacrifice his own little, 
measly feelings for the 
sake of the school, who 





“I Fired You Because You Lost 
Your Head; Because You For- 
got You Were Playing Football” 











won't] fight for the team, 
but himself Ks 

“I say, Cap, that’s enough,” said Dink with difficulty; 
and immediately retired so deep that only the mute, 
pleading eyes could be discerned. 

Cockrell stopped short, bit his lip and said sternly: 
‘‘Line up now. Get in, Stover, and don’t let me ever have 
to call you down again. Tough, see here.’”’ The two 
elevens ran out. The captain continued: ‘‘ Tough, every 
chance you get today give that little firebrand a jab, 
understand? So it can’t be seen.” 

The Varsity took the ball and for five minutes Dink felt 
as though he were in an angry sea, buffeted, flung down 
and whirled about by massive breakers. Without suffi- 
cient experience his weight was powerless to stop the 
interference that bore him back. He tried to meet it 
standing up and was rolled head over heels by the brawny 
shoulders of Cheyenne Baxter and Doe Macnooder. Then, 
angrily, he tried charging into the offense and was drawn 
in and smothered while the back went sweeping around 
his unprotected end for long gains 

Mr. Ware came up and volunteered suggestions: 

‘Tf you're going into it dive through them, push them 
apart with your hands Keep dodging so that the 
back won't know whether you're going around or through. 
Keep him guessing and follow up the play if you miss the 
first tackle.’ 

Under this coaching Dink, who had begun to be dis- 
couraged, improved and when he did get a chance at his 
man he dropped him with a fierce, clean tackle, for this 
branch of the game he had mastered with instinctive 
delight. 

‘Give the ball to the scrubs,” 
was also coaching 

Stover came in close to his tackle. The third signal was 
atrialatend. He flung himself at MeCarty, checked him 
and, to his amazement, received a dig in the ribs. His 
fists clenched, went back and then stopped as remembering 
he drew a long breath and walked away, his eyes on the 
ground; for the lesson was a rude one to learn. 


so, 


said the captain, who 


“You laid it on pretty strong,”’ said Mr. Ware to 
Cockrell, as they walked back after practice 

“I did it for several reasons,’’ said Garry; “first, 
because I believe the boy has the makings of a great 
player in him; and second, I was using him to talk to the 
team, They're not together and it’s going to be hard to 
get them together.”’ 

“Bad feeling ?”’ 

“Yes, several old grudges.” 

“What a pity, Garry,” said Mr. Ware. ‘What a pity 
it is you can only have Second and Third Formers under 
you!” 

**Why so?” 

“Because they'd follow you like mad Dervishes?” 
Mr. Ware, thinking of Dink. 

Stover, having once perceived that the game was an 
intelleetual one, learned by bounds MeCarty, under 
instructions, tried his best to provoke him, but met with 
the completest indifference. Dink found a new delight in 
the exercise of his wits, once the truth was borne in on him 
that there are more ways of passing beyond a windmill 
than riding it down, Owing to his natural speed he was 
the fastest end on the field to cover a punt, and once 
within diving distance of his man he almost never missed 
He learned, too, that the scientific application of his one 
hundred and thirty-eight pounds, well timed, was suffi- 
cient to counterbalance the disadvantage in weight. He 
never loafed, he never let a play go by without being in it, 
and at retrieving fumbles he was as quick as a cat 

Meanwhile the house championships had gone on until 
the Woodhull and the Kennedy emerged for the final 
conflict. The experience gained in these contests, for on 
such occasions Stover played with his House team, had 
sharpened his powers of analysis and given him a needed 
acquaintance with the sudden, shifting crises of actual 
piay. 

Now, the one darling desire of Stover, next to winning the 
fair opinion of his captain, was the rout of the Woodhull 
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“You're not going—you're 
not going ” he tried to 
speak, and stopped 

“Yes, we've talked it over 
and that seems best.”’ 

‘‘But—Turkey Reiter—I— »° 
I thought you’d move him 
out id 

**No, we don’t dare weaken 
the middle; it’s bad enough 
now 

“Oh, but I’m so light.”’ 

The captain watched the 
terror-stricken look in his face 
and was puzzled 

“What's the matter? 
You're not getting shaky ?”’ 

‘Oh, no, sir,” said Dink; 
“it’s not that. It—it seems 
so awful that you’ve got to 
put me in,” 

“You're better, my boy, 
than you think,” said Cockrell, 
smiling a little, ‘‘and you're 
going to be better than you 
know now. Now you under- 
tand why you've got to keep 
on the side-linesthisafternoon 
You're too fragile to take risks 
on ” 
“Yes, I understand.” 

**Tt comes hard, doesn't it?” 
“Yes, sir, it does; very 
hard.” 

When the Kennedy and the 





The Tennessee Shad Now 
Returned From the Wars, 
Covered With Mud and the More 
Visible Marks of the Combat you? 
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They sat in moody silence 
‘** Pretty tough,” said Dennis 
. at last. 

Stover’s answer was a grunt. 

“You couldn't see it the 
way the umpire did, could 

**No, I couldn't.” 

“Pretty tough!” 

“T suppose,” said Dink 
finally, ‘‘the fellows are wild.” 

**A little—a little excited,” 
said Dennis carefully. ‘‘It 
was tough—pretty tough!” 

“You don’t suppose I 
wanted that gang of muckers 
to win, do you?” said Stover. 

“‘T know,” said Dennis sym- 
pathetically. 

The Tennessee Shad now 
returned from the wars, 
covered with mud and the 
more visible marks of the 
combat. 

**Hello,” he said gruffly. 

Hello,” said Stover. 

The Tennessee Shad went 
wearily to his corner and 
stripped for the bath 

‘Well, say it,’’ said Stover, 
who, in his agitation, had 
actually picked up a text- 
book and started to study. 
“Jump on me, why don’t 
you?” 








Woodhull lined up for play an 

hour later little Pebble Stone 

was at end in place of Stover, who watched from his post 
as linesman the contest that was to have been his op- 
portunity He heard nothing of the buzzing comments 
behind, of the cheers or the shouted entreaties. Gaze 
fixed and heart in throat, he followed the swaying tide of 
battle, imprisoned, powerless to rush in and stem the dis- 
hearteningadvance. Theteams, now moreevenly matched, 
both showed the traces of tense nerves in the frequent 
fumbling that kept the ball changing sides and prevented 
a score during the first half 

In the opening of the second half, by a lucky recovery of 
a blocked kick, the Kennedy scored a touchdown, but 
failed to kick the goal, making the score four to nothing. 
The Woodhull then began a determined assault upon the 
Kennedy's weak end. Stover, powerless, beheld little 
Pebble Stone, fighting like grim death, carried back and 
pack, five, ten yards at a time as the Woodhull swept on. 

‘It's the only place they can gain,” he cried in his soul 
in bitter iteration 

He looked around and caught the eye of Captain Cock- 
rell and sent him a mute, agonizing, fruitless appeal 

‘Kennedy’s ball,” came the sharp cry of the umpire. 

Dink looked up and felt the blood come back to his body 
again--on the twenty-five-yard line there had been a 
fumble and the advance was checked. Twice again the 
battered end of the Kennedy was forced back for what 
seemed certain touchdowns, only to be saved by loose 
work on the Woodhull's part. It was getting dark and the 
half was ebbing fast-—three minutes more to play. A 
fourth time the Woodhull furiously attacked the breach, 
gaining at every rush over the light opposition, past the 
forty-yard line, past the twenty-yard mark and trium- 
phantly, in the last minute of play, over the goal for a 
touchdown. The ball had been downed well to the right 
of the goalposts and the trial for goal was an unusually 
difficult one. The score was a tie, everything depended on 
the goal that, through the dusk, Tough MeCarty was care- 
fully sighting. Dink, heartbroken, despairing, leaning on 
his linesman’s staff, directly behind the ball, waited for 
the long, endless moments to be over. Then there was a 
sudden movement of MeCarty’s body, a wild rush from 
the Kennedy and the ball shot high in the air and, to 
Stover’s horror, passed barely inside the farther goalpost 

“No goal,” said Slugger Jones, ‘‘ Time up.” 

Dink raised his head in surprise, scarcely crediting what 
he had heard. The Woodhull team were furiously dis- 
puting the decision, encouraged by audible comments 
from the spectators. Slugger Jones, surrounded by a 
contesting, vociferous mass, suddenly swept them aside 
and began to take the vote of the officials 

Kiefer, what do you say ?’ 

Cap Kiefer, referee, shook his head 

‘I'm sorry, Slugger, it was close, very close, but it did 
seem a goal to me,”’ 

Tug, what do you say?” 
Goal, sure,"’ said Tug Wilson, linesman for the Wood- 
hull. At this, jeers and hoots broke out from the Kennedy 

‘Or course he'll say that!” 

He's from the Woodhull.” 
What do you think! 
Justice! 





“Hold up, hold up, now,” said Slugger Jones, more 
excited than any one. ‘ Don’t get excited; it’s up to your 
own man. Dink, was it a goal or no goal?” 

Stover suddenly found himself in a whirling, angry mass 

the decision of the game in his own hands. He saw the 
faces of Tough McCarty and the Coffee-Colored Angel in 
the blank crowd about him and he saw the sneer on their 
faces as they waited for his answer. Then he saw the 
faces of his own teammates and knew what they, in their 
frenzy, expected from him. 

He hesitated. 

**Goal or no goal?” cried the umpire, for the second 
time. 

Then suddenly, face to face with the hostile mass, the 
fighting blood came back to Dink, something cold went 
up his back. He looked once more across them to the 
shadowy posts, trying to forget Tough McCarty, and then, 
with a snap to his jaws, he answered: 

‘**Goal.” 

XVIII 
INK returned to his room in a rage against everything 
and every one, at Slugger Jones for having submitted 
the question, at Tough McCarty for having looked as 
though he expected a lie, and at himself for ever having 
acted as linesman. 

If it had not been the last days before the Andover 
match he would have found some consolation in rushing 
over to the Woodhull and provoking McCarty to the 
long-deferred fight. 

‘He thought I'd lie out of it,” he said furiously. ‘‘ He 
did; I saw it. I'll settle that with him, too. Now I sup- 
pose every one in this house’ll be down on me; but they'd 
better be mighty careful how they express it.”’ 

For as he had left the field he had heard only too clearly 
how the Kennedy eleven, in the unreasoning passion of 
conflict, had expressed itself. At present, through the 
open window, the sounds of violent words were borne up to 
him from below. He approached and looked down upon 
the furious assembly. 

**Damn me up and down, damn me all you want,” he 
said, doubling up his fists. ‘‘ Keep it up, but don’t come 
up to me with it.” 

Suddenly, back of him, the door opened and shut and 
Dennis de Brian de Boru Finnegan stood in the room. 

“T say, Dink 4 

‘Get out,” said Stover furiously, seizing a pillow. 

Finnegan precipitately retired and, placing the door 
between him and the danger, opened it slightly and 
inserted his freckled little nose. 

“T say, Dink 9 

**Get out, [told you!” The pillow struck the door with 
a bang. ‘I won't have any one snooping around here!” 

The next instant Dennis, resolved on martyrdom, 

tepped inside, saying: 
‘I say, old man, if it’ll do you any good, take it out 
on me 

Stover, thus defied, stopped and said: 

**Dennis, I don’t want to talk about it.” 

“All right,”’ said Dennis, sitting down. 

*‘And I want to be alone.” 

*Correct,”’ said Dennis, who didn’t budge 





“I’m not going to jump on 

you,” said the Tennessee 
Shad, who weakly pulled off the heavy shoes. ‘Only 
well, you couldn't see it as the umpire did, could you?” 

“Noll” 

“What a day—what an awful day!” 

Dennis de Brian de Boru Finnegan, with great tact, rose 
and hesitated: 

“I’m going—I—I've got to get ready for supper,” he 
said desperately. Then he went lamely over to Stover and 
held out his hand: ‘I know how you feel, old man, but 
but—I’m glad you did it!”’ 

Whereupon he disappeared ia blushing precipitation 

Stover breathed hard and tried to bring his mind to 
the printed lesson. The Tennessee Shad, sighing audibly 
continued his ablutions, dressed and sat down 

“ Dink?” 

“What?” 

*‘Why did you do it? 

Then Stover, flinging down his book with an access of 
rage, cried out: 

“Why? Because you all, every damn one of you, 
expected me to lie!’ 


The next day Stover, who had firmly made up his mind 
to a sort of modified ostracism, was amazed to find that 
over night he had become a hero. By the next morning 
the passion and the bitterness of the struggle having died 
away, the house looked at the matter in a calmer mood and 
one by one came to him and gripped his hand with halting, 
blurted words of apology or explanation. 

Utterly unprepared for this development Stover all at 
once realized that he had won what neither courage nor 
wit had been able to bring him, the something he had 
always longed for without being able quite to name it 
the respect of his fellows. He felt it in the looks that 
followed him as he went over to chapel, in the nodded 
recognition of Fifth Formers, who had never before 
noticed him, in The Roman himself, who flunked him 
without satire or aggravation. 

Not yet knowing himself, his impulses or the strange 
things that lay dormant beneath the surface of his every- 
day life, Stover was a little ashamed, as though he did not 
deserve it all. 

That afternoon as Dink was donning his football togs, 
preparing for practice, a knock came at the door which 
opened on a very much embarrassed delegation from the 
Woodhull the Coffee-Colored Angel, Cheyenne Baxter 
and Tough McCarty. 

“T say, is that you, Dink?” said the Coffee-Colored 
Angel. 

“Tt is,” said Stover, with as much dignity as the state 
of his wardrobe would permit 

“Tsay, we've come over from the Woodhull, you know,” 
continued the Coffee-Colored Angel, who stopped after 
this bit of illuminating news 

“Well, what do you want?” 

“T say, that’s not just it; we’re sent by the Woodhull I 
meant to say, and we want to say, we want you to know 
how white we think it was of you!”’ 

“Old man,” said Cheyenne Baxter, “we want to thank 
you. What we want to tell you is how white we think it 
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was of you! 
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“You needn't thank me,”’ said Stover gruffly, pulling 
his leg through the football trousers I didn’t want to 
do it.”’ 

The delegation stood confused, 
the painful scene. 

“It was awful white!” 


wondering how to end 


A el 


said the Coffee-Colored Angel, 


4 tying knots in his sweater 
Nt “ . ” ° . 
, It certainly was,”’ said Cheyenne 
: As this brought them no further along the Coffee- 


Colored Angel exclaimed in alarm: 

“Tsay, Dink, will you shake hands?” 

Stover gravely extended his right. 

Cheyenne next clung to it, blurting out: 

“Say, Dink, I wish I could make you understand 

just how white we think it was!”’ 

The two rushed away leaving Tough McCarty to have 
his say. Both stood awkwardly, frightened before the 
possibility of a display of sentiment. 

“Look here,’’ said Tough firmly, and then he stopped, 
drew a long breath and continued: ‘Say, you and I have 
sort of formed up a sort of vendetta and all that sort of 
thing, haven’t we?” 

j , “Yes, we have.” 

“Now, I’m not going to call that off 
you'd want it, either.”’ 

**No, I wouldn’t!”’ 

“We've got to have a good, old, slambang fight sooner 
or later, and then, perhaps, it’ll be different. I'm not 
coming around asking you to be friends, or anything of 
f that sort of rot, you know, but what I want you to know is 
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just 


I don't suppose 


} this —is this -what I want you to understand is just how 
| darned white that was of you!”’ 
ij “ All right,’”’ said Stover frigidly, because he was tre- 


mendously moved and in terror of showing it 

“That's not what I wanted to say,”’ said Tough, frown- 
ing terrifical'y and kicking the floor. ‘I mean—I say, 
you know what I mean, don’t you?” 

* All right,” said Stover gruffly. 

“And I say,” said Tough, remembering only one line of 
all he had come prepared to say, “if you'll let me, Stover, 
I should consider it an honor to shake your hand.” 

Dink gave his hand, trembling a little 

“Of course you understand,” said Tough, who thought 
he understood Stover’s silence; “of course we fight it out 
some day.” 

“ All right,”’ said Stover gruffly. 

Tough McCarty went away. Dink, left alone, clad 
only in his voluminous football trousers, sat staring at the 
door, clasping his hands tensely between his knees, and 
something inside of him welled up, dangerously threaten- 
something 


choked 


ing his eyes 


feminine, to be 
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one hundred and thirty-eight, would have to go fort} 
stand at the end of the line? And because Stover had 
learned the lesson of football, the sacrifice for an idea, h« 
too felt not fear but a ! 
the great school would have 
Stover, who weighed only one hundred and thirty-eight 
He went quietly to the Upper, gr 
like a guilty man, picking his way through the crowd 
Fifth Formers, who watched him pass with critical lo« 


sort ol despair that the hope 


to rest upon him, little Dir 


nis eyes ¢ 





and up the heavy stairs to Garry Cockrell’s room, where 
the team sat quietly listening to the final instructions. He 
took his seat silently in an obscure corner, studying the 
stern faces about him, hearing nothing of Mr. War 
staccato periods, his eyes irresistibly drawn to his captair 
wondering how suddenly older he looked and grave 

By his side Ned Banks was listening stolidly and 
Charlie DeSoto, twisting a paper-weight in his nerv: 


fingers, fidgeting on his chair with the longing for the fray 

“That's all,” said the low voice of 
“You know what you have to do. Go down to Charli 
room; I want a few words with Stover 

They went sternly and quickly, Mr. Ware with them 
Dink was alone, standing stiff and straight, his heart 
thumping violently, waiting for his captain to speak 

‘*How do you feel?” 

“I'm ready, sir.” 

“I don’t know when you'll get in the game—probably 
before the first half is over,’’ said Cockrell slowly We're 
going to put up to you a pretty hard proposition, youn; 
ster... He came nearer, laying his hand on Stover 
shoulder. “I’m not going to talk nerve to you, young 
bulldog: I don't need to I've watched you and I kr 
the stuff that’s in you 

“Thank you, sir.”’ 

“Not but what you'll need it more than you've ever 
needed it before. You've no right in this ¢ 

**T know it, sir.’ 

“Tough McCarty won't 
He's got the toughest 


Garry Cockrel 


im¢ 


be able to he Ip you out much 
man in the line Everythi: 

coming at you, my boy, and you've got to stand it off 
somehow Now, listen once more. It’s a game for the 
long head, for the cool head. You've got to think quicker 
you've got to outthink every n yn the field, and you can 


do it. And remember this: No mx ter what happens, never 
let up—get your man back of the line if you can, get him 
twenty-five yards beyond you, get him on the one-yard 
line— but get him!” 

“Yeo, ar.” 

“And now one thing more. There's all sorts of ways 


you can play the game. You can charge in like a bull and 





down instantly. 

He rose angrily, flung 
back his hair and filled his 
lungs. Then he stopped. 

| “What the deuce are 
they all making such a 
fuss for?”’ he said 
only told the truth.” 

He struggled into his 
jersey, still trying to 
answer the problem. In 
his abstraction he drew 
a neat part in his hair 
before, perceiving the 
jaux pas, he hurriedly 


Youngster 


obliterated the effete 
mark 
I guess,” he said, 
tanding at the window 
j still pondering over the 


new attitude toward him- 
self —‘* I guess, after all, I 
don’t know it all. Tough 


McCarty—well, I'll be 
4 darned! 
b Saturday came all too 
af quickly and with it the 


arrival of the stocky 
Andover eleven. Dink 
dressed and went slowly 
i across the campus — every 
step seemed an effort 
Everywhere was an air 
of seriousness and appre- 


hension, strangely con- 


trasted to the gay ferment 
| that usually announced a 
| big game. He felt a hun- 
| dred eyes on him as he 
| went and knew what was 
} in every one’s mind. 


What would happen 
when Ned Banks would 
have toretireand he, little 
Dink Stover, 
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An Eighty-Per-Cent Waste 

| expe a year ago Minnesota appointed a committee 

to study the subject of compensation for personal 
injuries resulting from industrial accidents. By a search 
of court records of Hennepin County, in which Minneap- 
olis is situated, the committee discovered that the sum 
which the people of the county pay out yearly in court 
costs accruing from the trial of personal-damage cases 
exceeds the sum of all the verdicts recovered by the plain- 
tiffs in such cases. By paying the damages out of their own 
pockets, without litigation, taxpayers could have saved 
money. And rather less than half the amount of the 
damages named in the verdicts actually reaches the injured 
persons or their dependents. Contingent-fee lawyers and 
trial costs absorb the remainder. 

Official reports show that employers pay certain insur- 
ance companies about twenty million dollars a year to 
assume the liability for personal damages arising from 
accidents in their establishments, while in settlement of 
claims the companies pay out a little less than half as 
much. The remainder goes for expenses of litigation, and 
so on. 

3ased on Minneapolis’ experience, and remembering 
that the insurance companies do not cover the whole 
industrial field, we may say that to meet claims fordamages 
arising from accidents to workmen employers pay out 
twenty million dollars a year; to cover the court costs of 
trying the damage suits taxpayers contribute ten millions 
more, making thirty millions, while the victims of the 
accidents actually receive about five millions—a sheer 
waste amounting to eighty per cent. 

The unconscionable waste—no Jess than its monstrous 
injustice —is condemning the present litigious, contingent- 
fee system in the minds of all thoughtful persons. New 
York, Wisconsin and Illinois, following Minnesota’s lead, 
have appointed committees to study the subject and devise 
an intelligent, just method of dealing with it. 


Hale and Aldrich vs. Radicals 


AY IMMENSELY respectable contemporary, espe- 
cially devoted to Wall Street interests, reconciles itself 
to the retirement of Senators Aldrich and Hale with the 
following luminous observation: ‘‘ The two men have been 
conservative by training and temperament; but the truth 
is that, except in the matter of tariff legislation, they, too, 
sotne time ago, fell a prey to radicalism.”’ By voting for 
the corporation tax and the Hepburn railroad-rate bill the 
young firebrands from Maine and Rhode Island gave 
indubitable proof, our contemporary thinks, of having 
lapsed into a political state hardly more dependable, from 
a truly conservative standpoint, than that of the new 
mayor of Milwaukee. 

We imagine a moment of embarrassment on the part of 
Cummins, La Follette and the other insurgents as these 
two radical recruits are thus introduced to them. But it 
may set them to reflecting that no political party nowadays 
—with the possible exception of the Socialists—is satis- 
factory to any of its members. That a large and powerful 
element, traditionally Republican, is thoroughly disgusted 
with the major performances of that party during the last 
six or seven years—excepting the new tariff act—every- 
body knows. To this element pretty much everything 
bearing the Roosevelt trademark is nauseous. That 
another traditionally Republican element, even larger and 


more powerful, is disgusted with the party’s most recent 
performances, especially the new tariff act, is also well 
known. A large section of the Democratic party holds 
its nose at Parker and Belmont. Another large section 
holds its nose at Bryan. 

A new party alignment, that would really mean some- 
thing, has long seemed desirable—and whenever Uncle 
Joe or Attorney-General Wickersham shoos the insurgents 
toward the door we see a gleam of hope. 


The Clerk Who Isn’t Young 


ERE is a man forty-six years of age, diligent and 

skillful at his trade, but somewhat round-shouldered 
from bending over a desk for twenty-seven years. He 
wears spectacles, for the day-long glare oi artificial light 
on white paper is trying to the eyes; he has a good many 
gray hairs, owing possibly to lack of fresh air and exercise. 
His corporate employer—a large concern affiliated with 
railroad interests—went out of business two months ago. 
The clerk has been industriously seeking a job ever since, 
but finds his gray hair, spectacles and round shoulders an 
insuperable bar; he might about as well go into an office 
bearing signs of leprosy. The answer always is: 

“You're too old; we hire only young clerks and let them 
work up.” 

Mealtime comes around just as though he were only 
twenty-one. Food is rather dear nowadays. He might 
move into one back room of a tenement and save a little on 
rent; but he hates to because his wife is in poor health. 
The small savings account rapidly nears the vanishing 
point. If it reaches that point, and he is still “too old,” 
what next? 

No powerful charitable organization has ‘‘surveyed”’ 
him—partly, perhaps, because he is an American, toler- 
ably educated, keeps his clothes neatly brushed and has 
nothing picturesque about him. 

Of course, the savings account should have been larger. 
He was improvident in his years of comparative affluence; 
sometimes took his wife to the theater, bought a book or 
had a few friendsin to dinner. In this way —and in paying 
for food, rent and clothing—his eighty-five dollars a 
month was mostly dissipated. The trouble was exactly 
that he was an American, tolerably educated and preju- 
diced in favor of decent living. 

He is, probably, the most pathetic figure in the country; 
a type of the worst-exploited and most helpless class—the 
city clerk. It is time to “survey” him. 


Competition and Telephones 


N FEW American cities is there now any competition in 

water supply, street-car service, gas or electric lighting. 
As to those prime necessities of urban life experience has 
shown that better results may be obtained from a strictly 
regulated monopoly than from competition. For the same 
reasons we expect that the newest urban necessity, the 
telephone, will eventually, in almost all cities, become a 
regulated monopoly also. 

This is what we meant by some comments on competi- 
tion in the telephone business which have provoked many 
rejoinders. From a dozen or more states we are assured 
that installation of competitive systems in cities has been 
followed by decided reduction in telephone charges; that 
frequently the second or competitive company has many 
more subscribers than the original company; that to 
independent companies is due, in large measure, the 
development of telephoning in rural districts. 

This we do not doubt. Our point is simply that to set 
up a competitive system for the purpose of securing lower 
rates and better service is less economical in the long run 
than to compel the existing system to give lower rates and 
better service. No one, we suppose, would think of deny- 
ing the benefits of competition as against an unregulated 
monopoly. But we need not be reduced to a choice 
between those alternatives. In certain fields we can, if we 
insist upon it, have the benefits that would result from 
competition and the economic efficiency of monopoly, too. 
Whether the Bell concern should ultimately swallow the 
independents, or the independents the Bell, or each the 
other, does not, of course, concern us. Possibly the services 
of the independents in spreading the use of the telephone 
and inducing lower rates have been about as valuable to 
the country as the original invention upon which the Bell 
concern was founded; but that much waste is involved in 
two competing, partly duplicate plants within the same 
district seems clear. 


Grand Opera and Plain Sewing 


AS EASIER feeling prevails in Wall Street. Since 
April 28, we learn from inside sources, the mighty 
houses of J. P. Morgan & Co. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. have 
been viewing the future with heightened confidence. The 
senior member of the former and a junior member of the 
latter, it is well known, are leading spirits in the Metro- 
politan Opera House, and on the date mentioned Oscar 
Hammerstein announced his withdrawal from the operatic 
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field. Being thus relieved from the grueling necessity of 
bidding against Mr. Hammerstein for fancy tenors and 
sopranos, Messrs. Morgan and Kuhn will face their 
humbler tasks of meeting the financial needs of the New 
York Central, Union Pacific and a dozen other railroads 
with comparative serenity. 

Mr. Hammerstein's withdrawal proves anew that grand 
opera at five dollars a seat and tolerably full houses can- 
not pay its own way. Everywhere in the world it must be 
endowed because the singers cost so much. It seems also 
to prove that raising the price to six dollars and filling 
the house still fuller would do no good, because then, under 
competitive bidding by the different managements, the 
singers would cost still more. 

It is quite clear, however, that if all the endowments 
were withdrawn the price of singers would fall propor- 
tionately and grand opera would stand on its own beauti- 
ful legs. The staple activity of the operatic press agent, 
in striking contrast to the present fashion, would consist 
in the outgiving of such items as these: 

“‘ Caruso, the world’s greatest tenor, gets forty dollars a 
week and gives private lessons in drawing.” 

“‘Miss Garden takes in plain sewing on her off days to 
help pay the room-rent.”’ 

The best seats, probably, would cost a dollar and a half. 
We wonder whether grand opera would then be a less or a 
greater vital influence among us than it is today. 


The Real Income-Tax Objection 


LEARNED lawyer defends oral arguments before the 

Supreme Court on the ground that scarcely any advo- 
cate has the nerve to stand up bodily before the court, 
looking it in the eye, and repeat the balderdash that he 
puts into his printed brief after he has put in the points 
upon which he actually relies. Orally, that is, he really 
argues. 

This connection between legal print and balderdash 
is naturally brought to mind by the brief against the pro- 
posed income-tax amendment to the Federal Constitution 
which several distinguished attorneys have submitted to 
the New York Legislature. To letthe Federal Government 
levy an income tax, without apportioning it among the 
several states according to population, might, they affirm, 
lead to great oppression of the richer states by the poorer 
— because the richer states would then have to pay Federal 
taxes not according to their population but according 
to their wealth, and a man in New York, worth three times 
as much as a man in Iowa, would have to pay three 
times as much taxes! 

This, naturally, would be very disagreeable to the man 
in New York, and that is the gist of the objection to the 
income-tax amendment. 

Governor Hughes’ objection that the Federal Govern- 
ment might cripple the borrowing power of the states by 
taxing incomes derived from state bonds is more candid, 
but hardiy more formidable. That the central Govern- 
ment should seek to destroy the states is unimaginable; 
and in any event it could accomplish that purpose only by 
the votes of the people who compose the states. Sometime 
ago New York State was able to borrow at three per cent 
She now pays four. This addition of one per cent, borne 
with ease, is equal to an income tax of twenty-five per 
cent—a rate which also is unimaginable. 


The Fruit-Crop Loss 


VER five million acres in the United States are 

planted to fruit, yielding their owners an annual income 
upward of a hundred and fifty million dollars. But this 
year the income from many thousands of acres will be 
small, and from other acres nothing at all. 

Freezing weather over the whole central portion of the 
country, continuing two or three days, late in April, 
after an extraordinarily warm and forward spring, might 
make one temporarily discard the whole category of 
modern agricultural science and turn back to the Book of 
Ecclesiastes for images sufficiently powerful and gloomy to 
express his thoughts. The most approved methods of 
combating blight, scale and rot lose interest when fruit 
farmers, over immense regions, see a temperature below 
thirty descend upon trees and vines that are loaded with 
tender buds. 

Devastation by fire, flood or earthquake, and those 
catastrophes that happen in Wall Street, have at least 
something dramatic about them. The victims have the 
consolation of being overwhelmed to a proper theatrical 
accompaniment of sound and fury. But killing frost 
descends in the most casual, matter-of-course way, as 
though it were nothing out of the ordinary. The farmer, 
so to speak, has to take his medicine in dead silence. 

In few industries has there been a greater expansion of 
late years than in fruit, and in none has expansion on the 
whole been more desirable. Good and cheap fruit is 
better to have than the biggest battleship. It seems rather 
unfair, in a broad view, that many thousand Middle- 
Western fruit farmers, who have helped to give us good 
and cheap fruit, must stick mostly to potatoes this year. 
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WHO’S WHO-AND WHY 


The Foe of the Beauty Parlor 


ARK this well: so long as Robert Bruce Macon, oi 
Arkansas, is on the job and can raise his good right 
hand and his good left voice in protest, none of 

this Government’s money shall be squandered in building 
palaces abroad for our ambassadors and such, nor shall 
any commissioner, sent over there, take any joy rides on 
the Appian Way or get any haircuts, shaves, shampoos 
or shines at the expense of the proletariat. 

Robert Bruce Macon is the Watchdog of the Haircuts 
and the Shines in the House of Representatives. Just let 
some junketer try to put over an expense bill containing 
items for laundry or headache powder or automobiles and 
see what happens. Robert Bruce will go into action val- 
iantly. Why patronize a manicure, he will inquire, when 
one has a barlow in his jeans? Why visit a chiropodist 
when the family razor is always at hand? 

It annoys Robert, as well it may, to see a statesman, 
sent across to look into the question of immigration, turn 
his thoughts to irrigation, from time to time, and try to get 
the Government to pay the checks for the fluid he uses in 
irrigating. Nor will he stand for any shampoos or 
massages or other methods or mediums of personal beauti- 
fication—no matter how shy the statesman may be on 
beauty—which most statesmen are—when the same are 
included in the report made showing the disposition of the 
appropriation. You can have your head shampooed until 
it is rubbed up to point, if you choose, says Robert Bruce, 
at your own expense; but when it comes to using Govern- 
ment money for the process I balk. Whereupon Robert 
Bruce acquires merit in the eyes of discerning taxpayers. 

Robert Bruce Macon is a stingy man when it comes to 
furnishing personal details to an inquiring world. All he 
permits the great, curious, pulsing pub- 
lic to know about himself, in his official 
biography, is that he lives in Helena, 
Arkansas, and has been elected to Con- 
gress four times. He even conceals the name 
of the misguided Republican who ran against 
him last time, being content to refer to him 
as his “‘opponent.”” Still, he cannot hide himself from 
fame in that manner. It is now time to drag him out 
into the open and hold him up to the admiring view of his 
countrymen. 

When the House was debating the Rivers and Harbors 
bill, which not only helps the harbors but, usually, harbors 
a lot of help for the gentlemen who need it in their dis- 
tricts in the shape of pork, Hampie Moore, the rising 
young orator from Philadelphia—that is, he always is 
rising was heartless enough to make some crack about 
the absence of the watchdogs of the Treasury when the 
appropriations for streams and harbors in the South were 
considered. Now Hampie named no names, but he looked 
hard at Robert Bruce Macon. 


Never a Bark Out of Season 


RESENTLY Robert Bruce got in, through the time- 

honored medium of moving to strike out the last word, 
which provided him with a minute or two for explosion. 
He said, taking Hampie’s allusion to himself, that he 
wanted it understood he is for river and harbor appropria- 
tions, and public buildings and all such, for they improve 
the country, and that he abhors the word sectionalism and 
knows no North, no South, no East and no West. But— 
and here the percussion was most rapid—when it comes to 
wine-junkets and military roads in Alaska he is against 
them to the last drop of blood in his militant, although 
somewhat spare, body. And, by the same token, there 
were a few things included in the bill for the Arkansas 
River. 

However, that means nothing, except that the appropri- 
ations were there. The point is that being a watchdog 
Robert Bruce knows when to bea watchdog. You'll never 
find him baying or barking, or growling even, when it 
comes to improving waterways, especially when the 
Southern section is under consideration, he knowing no 
North and no South; nor will he make a fuss when it comes 
to public buildings and other appurtenances that can be 
used in his district. These are all for the upbuilding of the 
country, and there should be no sections, no sectionalism 
nor any discrimination against the Arkansas River, by the 
way. 

What Robert Bruce Macon is opposed to is this plan for 
building houses for American ambassadors, for example, 
so that men sent abroad to represent this country may be 
other than millionaires and not obliged to live in hall 
bedrooms, but shall be somewhat as well housed and 
provided for as the men they meet in their corps and the 
men with whom they must do business. There was a bill 
appropriating money to buy or build suitable residences 
for our ambassadors at various capitals, the sum set aside 
for each building to be five hundred thousand dollars. 

















The Watchdog of the Expense Accounts 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 


When this came along you can imagine that Robert 
Bruce Macon was right there to greet and beat it. He 
was, and he did both. He moved an amendment to strike 
out the enacting clause of the bill, and he said: “It has 
been clearly shown that it is the intention of a few mem- 
bers of this House, backed up by outside influence, to 
build castles abroad in which servants of the people of 
this country are supposed to live. Sir, think of the toiling 
masses of this country — the man who follows the plow, the 
man who digs with the pick, the sewing woman who wears 
her life away in some garret den trying to eke out a living 
with her needle — being called upon to pay their proportion- 
ate share of the taxes of this Government, their propor- 
tionate share of the amount of money to be put into these 
buildings that are to cost five hundred thousand dollars 
apiece—castles, as I said a while ago, for servants of the 
American people to live in.” 

You see, Robert Bruce Macon has an acute appreciation 
of the temper of the people back home. What they want 
is river and harbor appropriations and publie buildings 
and all such, and they do not care a hoot whether Amer- 
ican ambassadors live in tents or sleep in the parks. Like- 
wise, every time Robert Bruce goes to bat on an item of 
that sort he endears himself progressively to his people, 
and he knows it. 

Once upon a time there was a man who lived in Wash- 
ington, wore good clothes, patronized the best restaurants, 
apparently had money, but never was known to do a 
stroke of work. ‘‘ How do you do it?’’ some one asked. 

“Why,” he replied, “I make it a practice to ask every 
man I meet, who looks as if he had it, to lend me ten 
dollars.” 

“But do you get it?” 

“Well, I get it a good many more times than J would if 
I didn’t ask.” 

The application of that story, so far as Robert Bruce is 
concerned, is that in watechdogging the Treasury as he does 
he lands things that redound to his glory and credit at 
home a good many more times than he would if he kept 
quiet. Occasionally he finds something. There was that 
time when he dug up the expense bills of the Immigration 
Commission and found out about the accounts that 
included automobile rides and carriage rides and other 
things such as tips, hotel bills, telegrams, wines, whiskies, 
mineral waters, lemonades, pills, citrons, cleaning and 
pressing clothes, shaves, shines, haircuts, shampoos and 
rubs. He found that the auditor had refused to allow the 
shines, shaves, haircuts and rubs, and the way he tore into 
that Commission and those bills was a caution. Young 
Mr. Bennet—one “‘t’’—of New York, who was a member 


of the Commission, tried to answer Robert Bruce, and 
Robert took another session at it and made hash of young 


Mr. Bennet and the Commission, with much laughter on 
the part of the House. He had a high old time doing it 

That was one time when Robert Bruce, attending to his 
job of watchdogging and doing all kinds of plain and fancy 
guarding of the Treasury, when the State of Arkansas was 
not in question, struck twelve. He had a sympathetic 
House with him. And it seerns a great pity that his was 
not the good fortune to have a whack at that item providing 
for a masseur for the baths in the Senate Office Building, 
wherein certain aged statesmen are prone to have them- 
selves rubbed together each morning. Senator Bristow, 
of Kansas, attended to that before it reached the House, 
but if Robert Bruce Macon had had a chance you would 
have heard a few remarks about taxing the man with the 
hoe for a senatorial masseur that would have echoed down 
the ages and through the First District of Arkansas 


Even With the World 
ENRY B. CHAMBERLIN, editor of The Voter, tells 


a story about Robert G. Ingersoll, told to him by 
former Senator Mason 
** How are you?” a friend asked Ingersoll 
“Oh,”” Ingersoll replied, “I’m about even with the 
world.” 
**How’s that ?” 
“I figure that I owe as many people as I don’t owe.” 


Temptation in Their Path 


rMHE Kansas statehouse was rebuilt and enlarged when 

the Populists were in power. They constructed three 
big wings and, with every suite of offices in the build 
ing, put in ornate bathrooms, so the 
Kansas statehouse is probably the only 
building of its kind in the world where 
every state officer has a private bath 


, > room. The Pops bought the best porcelain 
the Great and the Near Great tubs and nickel-plated trimmings, and they 


were very proud. 

*‘By gosh!”’ said one of them, when the work was done 
**we'll show them people in the East that we know a few 
things out here in Kansas. Talk about a place having 
only one bathroom! This here statehouse has got a dozen, 
and some day, like as not, some of these here officials may 
take a bath in one of them.” 


Carbon Cased 


ENATOR ELKINS, of West Virginia, let out a terrible 
roar when the coal schedule was up for discussion dur- 

ing the debate on the Tariff bill in the Senate 

A guide was showing some visitors through the Capitol 
He took them to a Senate gallery and pointed out the 
celebrities. ‘‘That’s Senator Elkins,” he said. ‘‘ He's an 
insurgent just at present.’ 

“Insurgent?” said one of the visitors incredulously 
**T supposed him a hide-bound Republican.” 

**Nope,’’ answered the guide with great distinctness, 
“not hide-bound — coal-bound 


Bound to be Saved 


ENATOR TAYLOR, of Tennessee, when he was 

Governor pardoned more men and boys from the 
prisons than any Governor the state has had before or 
since, He came to be known to the publie as ‘‘ Pardoning 
Bob.” 

There was a camp-meeting in one of the back counties, 
and an old man who had « bad local record was on th« 
verge of conviction 

** Do it now,” urged the evangelist. ‘‘Go forward now! 

The old rascal hesitated 

‘Now!”’ shouted the evangelist ‘Go forward now 
The Lord will pardon your sins,” 

**T guess He will,” sobbed the old man as he rose from his 
seat. ‘If He won't, Bob Taylor will 


The Motive for Moving 


MAN from Indiana moved out and homesteaded a 
44. quarter-section in the West 
Friend,”’ said a man who had a ranch hard by, 
‘‘where'd you come from?” 
“From Indiana.’ 
How was it you left that well-settled and fertile state 
to come ’way out here on these prairies 
“Why,” said the newcomer, “they got to slanderin’ me 
back there somethin’ frightful iyin’ all sorts of mean 
things about me, and I jist concluded to move.” 
“ But why didn’t you make them prove them slander 
The y did 
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High Grass and the Tall Timber are 
all cluttered up with Republican 
statesmen fleeing from the wrath to come. 
Searcely a day goes by without its an- 
nouncement that ill health, or a desire to 
round out a life in the comfort of home, or 
business interests, or family ties, or a 
desire for travel, or some other excuse, 
makes it imperative that the undersigned 
servant of the people shall not again 
present himself for their suffrages, but 
rather shall retire to private life at the end 
of his present term, full of years, honors 
and a grouch, not unmindful of the flatter- 
ing support that has been given to him, but 
inflexibly determined to separate himself 
from the payroll, however much it may 
grieve his constituents —and himself. 

It is almost epidemic, this renunciation 
of public life by these gnarled and knotty 
old statesmen who have been guiding the 
ship of state for these many years. They 
are stern in their resolves. Having once 
determined on their future courses they 
can listen to no detaining word. It is all 
settled. They have decided and they will 
quit. It may be the country will go to 
smash, but they cannot help that. They 
have served long and faithfully, and they 
deserve a few years of repose and quiet 
before the last summons comes. Also, 
most of them would get said repose and 
quiet, anyhow, but of course no such 
ribald conclusion was a factor in deter- 
mining their momentous acts. 

Are they afraid they might not be re- 
turned? Oh, perish the thought! How 
could any constituency be unkind, un- 
patriotic, unintelligent enough to refuse 
these men reélection so long as it was 
desired? How could it? Answer: I do 
not know, but most constituencies could. 
Anyhow, they are quitting, getting out, 
skedaddling. Most of them can see what 
is coming. But none of them will admit 
he can, orhas. That is left for others to do, 
so | admit it for them all. 

There are thirty Senators whose terms 
expire next March and who must be 
returned or rejected by legislatures to be 
elected this fall at the general elections. 
Twenty-four of these are Republicans and 
the list, until the renunciations of Aldrich 
and Hale, contained their names and those 
of Bulkeley, Beveridge, Burkett, Burrows, 
Carter, Clapp, Clark, of Wyoming, Depew, 
Dick, DuPont, Kean, La Follette, Lodge, 
McCumber, Nixon, Oliver, Page, Scott, 
Sutherland and Warner. Flint and Piles 
have announced they will not run. So 
have Aldrich and Hale. Others may 
make this announcement before this is 
printed. Flint and Piles made their an- 
nouncements long ago. Aldrich and Hale 
came to bat in an affecting brothers’ act 
not so longago. Some of these Senators will 
have hard sledding to get back at all, and 
they know it. Others will be reasonably 
secure unless the landslide comes, and it is 
the opinion of many observers that the 
landslide is on the way 


[its various paths leading into the 


Many a Slip "Twixt Now and Election 


Every member of the House who is a 
candidate for return must go before his 
constituents this fall. A large number of 
Republicans in the present House have 
already announced they will not run, giv- 
ing various excuses. Many others have 
great difficulties at home. Some will have 
comparatively easy times. Still, they will 
all know the y have been in fights before 
they get back, and there never was a more 
nervous set of politicians, a more shivery 
bunch of statesmen in this country, than 
those who are trying to get through this 
session of Congress and get home to tell 
the folks they are all right and to ask for 
support 

The most sensational retirements were 
those of Hale and Aldrich, admittedly the 
leaders on the Republican side—that is, 
Aldrich is the leader and Hale his first 
lieutenant. Now, two years ago Aldrich 
said he would retire, but nobody took him 
seriously and not too many people take 
him seriously now. Of course, I do not 
mean to say that Mr. Aldrich is not serious 
in his announcement that he intends to 
retire, or that he is not in good faith in 
making it, but I do mean to say that there 
are many people who are s':eptical. It has 
come to pass in this countvy that the two 
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‘The Senator’s Secretary 


great issues on which the insurgent move- 
ment rests are Aldrichism and Cannonism, 
the two comprising the third and greater 
issue of dissatisfaction with the tariff, 
because whatever dissatisfaction there may 
be with the tariff is due solely to Aldrich 
and Cannon, — having made the tariff. 
Cannonism has been eliminated partially 
by the overthrow of the Speaker and by 
the well-sensed opinion that he will never 
be a candidate for Speaker again. Indeed, 
it may be that he will not serve out his 
term as Speaker, for if he taunts the insur- 
gents many times more about not having 
courage enough to remove him they may 
take his dare and show him. That may 
come, or it may not. If it does it is likely 
to come when legislation cannot be affected 
by the delay in electing a new Speaker. 
Aldrichism is more vital than Cannonism 
as an issue of protest. The people held 
Aldrich to be the captain-general of the 
forces that represent the interests, and they 
intended to punish those who served under 
Aldrich even if they might not be able to 
get at Aldrich himself. The removal of 


Mr. Aldrich does not remove the issue of | 
Aldrichism. It merely removes the leader | 


of the people who stand for Aldrichism and 
help to make it effective. If Mr. Aldrich 
does go out of the Senate and the Repub- 


licans continue in power there through elec- | 


tion or return of enough of the men who 
are going out next March, does any person 
think there will be any less Aldrichism 

so called —in the Senate than there is now 
if the regulars can prevent it? Crane and 
Carter and Penrose and Warren and others 
will try to be the leaders, if they ean main- 
tain themselves. They are all Aldrich men 


After Aldrich, What? 


Moreover, Aldrich reached over to the 
House and controlled Cannon. It is likely 
there will be an end to that, no matter 
what happens; but the scotching of Cannon 
and the retirement of Aldrich will not com- 
pensate, in the minds of the people, for the 
long years they have been in power and 
the things they have done while in power, 
which typify Aldrichism and Cannonism 
and against which the protest has arisen. 
Cannon was shorn of a part of his power, 
not by the men who helped him in the 
House, but by the men, a minority of the 
majority, who objected to his methods 
There is no credit due the men who have 
stood by Cannon and belong to_ his 
machine. They are just as responsible 
now as they were before the insurgents, 
by combining with the Democrats, took 
Cannon off the Committee on Rules. 

Thus the politics of the retirement of 
Aldrich and the assertion that Cannon 
has been eliminated, partially at least, is 
merely face-saving and personal, and 
nothing more. It will cmahie the candi- 
dates for reélection to use the argument 
that these things are things of the past, and 
to point to Aldrich as out and to Cannon as 
down, and urge party regularity and stand- 
ing by the organization. Furthermore, it 
is the intention of the President to take a 
hand and do some tariff talking in an effort 
to stem the tide. The President of the 
United States occupies a great office. He 
is a Republican. When he asks the Re- 
publican party to rally to his support and 
to the support of the men in the Senate and 
the House it will have a certain weight. 
Still, even the knowledge of that did not 
keep Aldrich and Hale in the struggle. 

Likely as not, the retirement of Aldrich 
was made with a political advantage in 
view—that is, a party advantage. The 
retirement of Hale was purely personal. 
Aldrich is a smart man. He may have 
thought that by eliminating himself now it 
would help a lot in the broad, general sense 
all over the country. It may be, also, that 
he has intended to retire ever since he 
made his preliminary announcement two 
years ago. It is impossible to tell what the 
inner thoughts of a boss are, but if he did 
have those thoughts they were completely 
inner, for no later then the first week in 
April nobody in Aldrich’s machine in 
Rhode Island knew he was going to retire, 
with the possible exception of Brayton, 
and he said nothing about it. The plan 
then was to send Aldrich back, and his 
supporters were working actively and 
knew nothing of what he intended te do. 
They had no word that Aldrich would get 
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Why is the office-worker more 
tired by mid-afternoon than the 
out-door man doing ten times more 
strenuous work? 

Lack of pure air —that, and nothing else. 

Phe average business office is poisonous 
with Carbonic Acid Gas exhaled from the 
lungs, and good work cannot be done in 





! out. Indeed, the word they had was that 
Aldrich must be elected at all hazards 

In view of this information it is hard to 
look on the announcement as other than 
political, nor does that imply a single 
imputation against Mr. Aldrich. He has 
been the packhorse as well as the leader in 
legislation in the Senate for many years 
It is likely he is tired. It is likely he wants 
to quit and have some fun. It is likely he 
is entirely honest in his present desire to 
get out and in his statement that he 
intends to get out; but it is a long time 
until the Rhode Island Legislature _ 
to elect a successor to Mr. Aldrich, and a 
lot of things can happen in politics between 
now and January, including one very 
important thing-—and that is a general 
election next November. And, by the same 
token, Mr. Aldrich has never been known 
to refuse to play polities. 

The case of Hale is different. He quits 
because he is a sour, disgruntled old man 
who expected to be given the Se natorship 
again on a silver platter, and found, in- 
stead, that he would have to fight for it 
He is an expert and useful legislator, but 
his going will not be of any particular harm 
to his party or to the Senate, either 

There has been a great deal of discus- 
sion as to what will happen in the Senate 
if Aldrich and Hale do quit. What will 
happen, in that case, will be only what will 
inevitably happen if both should stay. It 
will mean a shoving forward of a new con- 
trol of the Senate. If Aldrich should re- 
main in the Senate another six years he 
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might continue in his leade rship, with a 
Republican majority, for two or three 
years, but no longer. The progressive 
sentiment in the Senate of the United 
States is growing rapidly. The so-called 
insurgent spirit is developing every day. 
The time is almost here when New England 
will cease directing the destinies of the 
Senate and the destinies of the United 
States and when men from the West and 
the Middle West will take the control 
themselves. 


A Revolution to Chase 


It may be that Aldrich has seen this and 
that it is another reason for his retirement 
If he has not seen it he is singularly de- 
ficient in those powers of observation and 
analysis for which he is famous. There 
has been a shift in the Senate in the past 
four or five years that has steadily en- 
croached on the power of the leader. “That 
shift continues and will continue. The 
elections this fall will send new men, in 
some instances, to the Senate, who, though 
| not experienced in legislation, will be in 
| thorough sympathy with the men who are 
called the progressives and who will act 
with them. This may not be true in all 
instances, but it will be true in some. With 
the nucleus now there, the changes in the 
present membership that will inevitably 
come, and the recruits, there is no question 
that the domination of the old crowd will 
soon be at an end and that the new crowd 
will be in the saddles 
It cannot be that Mr. Aldrich and Mr. 
Hale and the others who are not to be 
candidates again -they say have only 
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just come to a full appreciation of this 
‘yj | fact, and a full appreciation of the further 
fact that what is happening in the Senate 
merely types what is happening in the 
country. No man who deserves the name 
of politician can be insensible to the spirit 
of unrest, of protest, of desire for new 
methods and new men that exists through- 
out the country. Like as not the men who 
are running before it are wise. They are 
not a part of it and cannot be. They 
might as well quit as be thrown out. Bet- 
ter, probably, so far as personal comfort is 
concerned. 

It is more than an uprising in this coun- 
try. It is a political revolution that is 
coming. And the old-timers, the men who 
have been in control for years, are standing 
about and discussing affrightedly meas- 





| | ures for heading it off. They cannot head 
|| it off. It is past them. Perhaps some of 
them can catch it, if they hurry—some, 
but not many. 
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Sense and 
Nonsense 


Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 


@ The song of the taxicab is long meter. 


@ If you want to be lonesome be prompt. 
| @ The fool and his chorus girl are soon 
parted. 


| @ Often the longest way between two points 


is a lawyer. 


Cc 


Killing time is the easy way of becoming 


a dead one. 


© The happiest place on earth is the better 
side of a bargain. 
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The 


Lord made woman, but He is not 


responsible for her hat. 


€ When the egotist confesses his faults he 
| expects you to call them virtues. 


| @ The man who remains a bachelor from 
choice has not had much choice. 


| @ Some men are so charitable that they 
are willing to contribute to any good cause 
every cent they can get their neighbors to 
give up. 


of the earth?’’ 
ology. 
‘* Rockefeller’s corner in oil, Havemeyer’s 


Prophetic 


| 
| 
| 
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ND what are we to understand by the | 


Biblical expression ‘the four corners 
* asks the instructor in the- 


corner in sugar, Carnegie’s corner in steel 


and Patten’s corner in wheat,” 


answers the 


| new student. 
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The Midnight Oil 


midnight oil is burning just before 
commencement day, 

pallid female wearily and slowly works 
away 

Writing essays? 
have another guess. 
is the woman finishing the sweet girl 
graduate’s dress, 


No, 


you'd better 


The Pig That Persisted 


COLONY up in Alberta consisted of a 
hundred or more young Englishmen 


' who knew a good deal about bridge and 
golf but nothing whatever about farming. 


One of them had a pig. 


The animal was 


systematically overfed and grew to be so 


fat 


the 
Soon 
Northern reached the colony the 


that it couldn’t walk. But nobody in 
colony knew how to slaughter it. 

after Dan Mann’s Canadian 
train 


hands got to know about the pig and fell 
into the habit of making daily inquiries 
| One evening, after the express had puiled 


in, 


the brakeman said to the owner of the 


porker: 
** How’s that pig?” 


more,” 
penter to cut a hole in 
sel this morning 


chi 


det al: 


You will not have to awsk about it any 
was the reply. ‘‘We got the caw- 
its neck with a 
It has bled a good 


‘l day and ought to be dead tonight. 


Tomorrow we will skin it 


The Unknown Muse 


There is a strain that never stirred the lyre, 
So oft by many a venturous poet strung, 
A soul asleep in the unsleeping wire, 


And where Pegasus’ 


An 


timbre l hoofs have 
rung, 


Unknown Muse, upwinging, shall inspire 


Themes unexplored and destinies unsung. 
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New Orleans. 
| cheaply gave the owners no little concern. 
Finally 
the 
lifting-magnets. 


Calvin Johnston 


Magnets in Salvage Work 


IME time ago a bargeload of kegged 


nails sank in the Mississippi River near 


How to recover the cargo 


a clever electrical engineer hit on 
idea of employing powerful electric 
He rigged up a magnet 


three and one-half feet in diameter, weigh- 


ing 


three thousand pounds. The magnet 


was dropped into the stream, the current 
was turned on, and five or six kegs of nails 


were lifted at a time. 
two hundred pounds to the keg 
twe 
the 


The nails weighed 
Hence, 
Ive hundred pounds of nails clung to 
magnet whenever it was raised. About 


ninety per cent of the cargo was thus re- 


CoV 


ered, valued at forty-five dollars a ton. 
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Oddities and Novelties 


Wireless Telegraphy and Airships 


O SUCCESSFULLY has wireless tele- 
graphy been employed at sea that its 
ultimate adaptation to aerial naviga- 

tion can be foretold without invoking theaid 
of a lively imagination. There are difficul- 
ties in the way of this adaptation, however, 
which are not immediately apparent. First 
of all, there is the danger of igniting the 
enormous volume of gas, upon which every 
airship is dependent for its buoyancy, by 
the sparks emitted by the wireless trans- 
mitting apparatus. Some experiments 
recently conducted in Europe have dem- 
onstrated the feasibility of overe oming this 
difficulty and of employing the wireless 
te ‘le ve oh in the air suce essfully. 
valloon Condor made an ascension 
from rome ls last summer and maintained 
uninter-upted wireless communication with 
a station on the Brussels Palais de Justice, 
and, what is more, caught signals sent from 
the Eiffel Tower in Paris. Results equally 
encouraging were obtained in a series of 
tests made with the German military 
dirigible airship Gross II. Our own Signal 
Corps has made similar experiments, not 
quite so extensive as these, but also 
promising 
Communication with airships by helio- 
graph or by sound signals has never been 
seriously considered, owing to the limited 
zone, because only the most meager infor- 
mation could be transmitted, and because 
a highly complex code would have to be 
employed for extensive communication 
All these obstacles are at once overcome 
by the adoption of the wireless, with the 
result that not only is the radius of action 
of a military aerial scout-ship vastly 
increased, but the uncertainty which at 
present seriously hampers the military 
utilization of airships will be almost 
entirely obviated. Foggy weather, dark- 
ness, and the like, will give the future air 
pilot no more concern than if he were navi- 
gating the ocean on board a turbine liner. 


The Chemistry of Insanity 


RGUING that we brew in ourselves 
poisons which circulate through the 
entire body and cause mental aberrations 
of greater or lesser degree in such diseases 
as typhoid fever, delirium tremens and 
rabies, a British psychologist formulates a 
theory that insanity may be simply the 
result of a chemical change in the blood 
He sees no difference between a man 
babbling maudlin nonsense under the in- 
fluence of aleohol and a man raving in the 
delirious stage of typhoid fever. Instead of 
treating a lunatic with a strait-jacket he 
would treat him with chemistry According 
to his notion, physicians should be working 
at insanity as they have worked at diph- 
theria. He asks for a brain antitoxin, a 
tabloid of some organic extract, a sure and 
rapid cure. 

Fantastic as such a doctrine must seem, 
it is not as new as it sounds. Old medical 
books are full of strange talk about gross 
and peccant humors which trouble the 
vital spirits. Nowadays we speak of 
neurasthenia and similar ills instead, and 
cure them by drugs. If these mental and 
nervous disorders are amenable to med- 
ical, in other words, chemical, treatment, 
why could not the grosser forms of brain 
maladies be so treated ? 

Few, if any of us, have absolutely normal 
brains. We are all just a bit mad, and our 
madness, according to this new teaching, 
is due to the poisons that we generate in 
our blood. Such mental aberrations as ill 
temper, melancholy, worry and the “ blues”’ 
are legitimate subjects for chemical in- 
vestigation. In the future the antitoxin 
syringe will play a greater part in the cure 
of insanity and minor mental ills than the 
sanatorium and the insane asylum. If, 
as every schoolboy is now taught, genius 
is a highly desirable and delightful form 
the hope is enkindled that a 

foliére, a Michelangelo ora 
Wagner may be created merely by the 
judicious employment of the hypodermic 
syringe 

In the absence of any experimental proof 
to substantiate this ingenious theory, the 
skeptically inclined are justified in believ- 
ing that its curious tenets are more likely 
to furnish the novelist with good literary 
material than the alienist with a cure for 
insanity 





Artificial Precious Stones 


FRENCH association of jewelers, the 
Chambre Syndicale de la Bijouteri 

Joaillerie, has petitioned the Minister of 
Commerce to declare as false and to brand 
as an imitation any mineral substance arti- 
ficially produced by the scientist. Thereby 
hangs a tale 

For the last twenty years a distinguished 
French chemist has been trying to produce 
rubies in his laboratory, not mere imitations, 
but real rubies which the most practiced 
jeweler could not distinguish from the 
stones of Nature. At last he succeeded ir 
producing his gems by crystalling a clay, 
called alumina, with traces of chromium in 
a mixture of fluorids and alkaline carbon 
ates. By varying the amount of chromium 
which is the coloring material, he obtains 
rubies that pass for pink topazes and the 
hehhe-oeieeleimen-theed sublesef aten 
If the chromium is omitted altogether 
colorless drops are produced, correspond 
ing with the white sapphire. Verneuil, the 
chemist in question, has established a 
ruby industry which has thus far produced 
about a ton of rubies in every way indis- 
tinguishable from natural rubies 

It is easy to understand the alarm of 
French ye welers At present the price ot 
the best synthetic rubies, as they are 
called, is about seventy-five cents a carat, 
whereas a natural ruby of one carat may 
cost more than two hundred and fifty dol 
lars, and of two carats as much as two 
thousand five hundred dollars. Synthetic 
stones of ten carats and over can be pro 
duced almost as easily as one-carat stones 

Besides rubies, the chemist now produces 
blue sapphires, yellow Oriental topazes, 
violet Oriental amethysts, emeralds, and 
a number of semi-pre¢ roy stones. Nearly 
all of them are made modifications of 
Verneuil's mathed 

The attempt to compel the maker of 
artificial precious stones to sell his prod- 
ucts as imitations, or at least as artificial 
reproductions, has precipitated an acri 
monious controversy One angry scientist 
who rose in defense of the synthetic gem 
sarcastically remarked that he had heard 
of a chemist who had succeeded in produc 
ing a synthetic granite and who ought to 
be restrained from injuring the trade of 
the Brittany quarries, which supplied the 
curbstones of Parisian sidewalk 


How Radium is Sold 


RACTICALLY the entire supply of 

radium in the world, or at least the 
pitchblende from which radium is labo 
riously extracted, is in the hands of the 
Austrian Government. The monopoly has 
been brought about largely by Nature; for 
although radium is found in many parts of 
the world, the largest de posits are those of 
Joachimsthal, in Bohemia. Every bit of 
radium that is mined must be turned over 
to the Government, and the Government, 
through the Minister of Public Works, 
doles out the precious mineral to a con 
pany, which — the formidable titk 
of ** Bergwerksproduktenverschliess Direk 
tion."’ The Minister of Public Works fixe 
the selling price and is really the company 

Three different grades of radium are now 
on the market. The price of each milli 
gram — 0.015 grains —is 400 Kronen, roughly 
$84, which includes the little containing 
cell 

The packing of the minute quantities of 
radium for medical and chemical experi 
ment isanart. The little cells in which the 
radium is contained measure three-quar 
ters of an inch in diameter and one-quarter 
of an inch in height, and are made of bras 
nickel-plated. On the bottom of each cell 
is a layer of lead, in which is a square rece 
for the reception of the radium. A mica 
plate serves as a closure for the cell. Each 
cell is stamped with the official Austriar 
eagle and with a series number. The cell 
are in turn packed in cotton batting and 
sheet lead in a small box, with a certificat« 
in which the actual radium content of the 
preparation is given; for absolutely pure 
radium has not as yet been obtained 

Lead is employed in packing the radium 
because the powerful rays that emanate 
from the substance will pass through 
almost everything else, just as light passes 
through glass Since the rays have a 
marked physiological effect, the utmost 
precautions must be taken in its shipment 
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of this “food drink” 
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Enjoy the Comfort 
of a Sweater Coat 


A light, warm 
sweater coat, 








smart and well fit- 
ting, is the ideal 
outside garment 
for summer wear. 
It won't wrinkle 
and get out of 
shape no matter 
how much you 
knock it around 


Schmidt- 
Knit 
Sweater 
Coats 


are knit of the finest 
imported yarn, by 
master workmen; 
perfectly finished in 
every detail. If your 
merchant doesn’t sell 
them write us direct, 








’ 
ang any way send for our 


Sweater Coat Style Book 

ht helps you decide at your 
letsure the design you like the 
best This little book is free; 
write today 


The Standard Knitting Co. 
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Dept. P, Plymouth, N. H. 


Boat and Engine Book Mai 
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Pumping Out 


| learning that it is the 
| Boynton, 
| St. Louis to New Orleans, 
| nearly 


on 
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a Principality | 
By WILLIS J. ABBOT | 


PUTTING IN CROPS BELOW THE | 
WATER-LINE } 


UT in the Northwest, where Uncle 

Sam is spending his millions to put 

water on soil that needs only that 
life-giving fluid to burst forth with crops of 
wheat, barley, oats, beets and fruit, I saw 
great dams towering over foaming tor- 
rents, great tunnels plunging through 
granite hills, great ditches distributing the 
water over broad fields yet covered with 
sagebrush. 

But with me there was one who came 
from the far South, from the delta of the 
Mississippi River, that ravenous stream | 
which seizes upon all that is best of the soil | 
of its valley and carries it far down to de- 
= it in the sapphire Gulf, and there 
yuild up lands out of all of the best soil of | 
the ravished contmonwealths of the North | 
and Northwest. 

‘*Come,” said the Southern man, ‘‘and | 
see what we in the South are doing to get 
rid of superfluous water, just as here the 
reclaimers of land are trying to put water 
upon it.’ And so, a month later I was 
looking upon the very antithesis of the irri- 
gated district of the Northwest— upon the | 
saturated prairies of Louisiana, long held 
worthless, as once was the ‘‘Great Ameri- 
can Desert,” but now being rapidly re- | 
claimed for human use and occupancy, a 
true principality in extent. 

When you have reached New Orleans 
no longer the sleepy and picturesque town 
of the past, but a busy city with that hall- 
mark of metropolitanism, the skyscraper 
you are within a few miles of a rich but 
practically unknown territory. Go out to 


| Audubon Park, where twenty years ago an 


international exposition was held; cross 
the Mississippi on a ferry to where a great 
lock thirty feet or more in depth guards 
the entrance to the Canal; take a power 
boat, and in five minutes you seem as far 
from civilization as though the smoke of 
the city curling above the funereal cypress 
trees were the vapor rising from the abid- 
ing-place of the forever lost. Dark and 
moss-clad, the trees rise on either side of 
the stream, draped with the clinging 
Spanish festoons of gray and rooted in the 
dark-amber water of the bayou 


Big Crops on Drained Lands 


New Orleans, with its more than three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand people, is not far 
away; but here is only the lonely camp of 
the crabber or the occasional shack of the 
concerns that pack shrimps, largely for the 
Chinese market. A little farther and the 
cypress brakes vanish. Here isa farm with 
broad acres of waving cane, of corn cut to 
the ground at this season, of sweet pota- 
toes, onions and pumpkins. A houseboat 
moored in the bayou is the home of the 
farmer, and I find a picturesque touch in 
old boat of Paul 
who in a rubber suit swam from 
and who later 
precipitated an international epi- 
| sode by affixing a dummy torpedo to the 
bottom of a British man-of-war, in New 
York harbor. Peaceful and profitable pur- 
poses the houseboat serves now. 

‘Two hundred dollars an acre for my 
sweet potatoes,” says the owner of the 
eighty acres, ‘“‘and practically as much for 
onions. You see, we are within a few hours 
by water of New Orleans and I deal direct 
with the marketmen. ‘The land? Oh, 
five years ago it was water-logged; but a 
levee three feet high and thirty days’ 
pumping a year keepitdry. Weget three 
crops a year. Never a day when we can’t 
work, and no fertilizer needed.” 


We board our power boat again and 
make our way through a great brackish 
lake fourteen miles long and blocked in 


places with water hyacinths. For these 
aquatic floating plants, twenty years ago, 
people paid a dollar a plant, while now 
states and corporations are paying tens of 
thousands of ides for their eradication. 
Soon we reach another canal and then the 
Bayou Lafourche 

Here is one of the centers of the Louisi- 
ana sugar industry. Great sugar-mills rise 
either side, hardly four miles apart. 
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A train so well appointed that hotel men wonder how it's done. 


ographer, valet, barber—and a thousand and one comforts from snowy, 
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Gardening 


Means 


Profit and 
Recreation 


— , 
Limited 

—daily from Chicago to Colorado Springs and Denver direct — 
will take you there in perfect comfort—with but one night on the way. 


roomy beds to fresh cut flowers upon the dining table. 


Other good trains every day from Chicago, St.Louis, Kansas City, Omaha 
and Memphis for Colorado, Yellowstone Park and the Pacific Coast. 


Victrola recitals and world’s news service en route 


Let us send illustrated literature and suggest the vacation of your life 


9 La Salle Station 


L. M. ALLEN, Passenger Traffic Manager 


Chicago, Ill 
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of rag stock, giving great strength. 

We are Pioneer makers of Red Rosin 
Sized Sheathing, our products having been 
sold bythe leading dealers for over 30 vears. 
i Manufacturers of Sheath ng Pap rs 
| Deadening Felts, Plaster Boards. 

. soklet “On the Insicde.** 


Newton Paper Co., 12 Canal Street, Holyoke, Mass. 
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Patents Produce Fortunes | 


Book on patents. “Hints to 

ns needed.” “ Why me ir 
it free. Special list of possible 

- Send rough sketch or m 









l for 
earch of Patent Office record Local representatives 
in 300 cities and towns. Our Mr.Greeley was for erly 
Acting Commissioner of Patents and as such had full 


charge of the U.S, Patent Office. 


GREELEY & McINTIRE, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 





constantly. SoT invented what they callthe 
Lazy dance. I did the part of a lazy boy 
with a feather duster—a servant all tired 
out. I would dance*part of a step ina 
sleepy fashion and then take a long leap 
and do the rest of the step at the other 
end. In this dance I began very slowly and 
languidly and let the music gradually 
inspire me from dull laziness to activity. 
When I first played New York at Keith's 
Union Square Theater my dancing was a 
revelation. They'd seen nothing like it. 
But the dancers took it up. Inside of a 
season they were all doing it, and a good 
many men who had scarcely been making 
their salt were put in the way of making 
good money. Surely the innovation was a 
godsend to a lot of dancers I really 
think I had much to do with bringing in 
th Se *-equse I was the 
away from the 


is a wonderful 
ith me that the 
i the public was 
something out- 
ng. His scare- 
of Oz made the 
ve. He was at 
f the greatest 
ny other age 
3 again looking 
need to attend 
lisville. There 
reed do some 
* and at once 
splendid eccen- 
ork with buck 
ialf-breed more 
e show and for 
*ted him in the 
ariat-throwing 
to ten hours a 
f last summer, 

every day in 
his work. 


d dancer unless 
ve taken 

iside of a year 
s. Not that I 
nly developed 
't know the y 
id you can tell 
vhether it is in 
le work | can 
ind from them 
put on a new 

rs in twenty- 
ys—even with 
me and know 
lire a week or 


Gotham 


his: you may 
incer into the 
le work every 
ophy of it is 
to dance by 
nps his style 
res Sympathy. 
rst night and 
was that way 
sed to tell her 
front that she 
would always 
A great actor 
t some person 
aim.”” It’s so 
fellow sitting 
your dancing 
*s approval or 
yw tired you 
ind sends you 


.bout dancing 
a step dancer 
cer, and vice 
e the profes- 


| sionals cannot bring themselves to take the 


waltz or that sort of thing seriously as a 
dance. The other evening at the Gotham 
a young man danced so beautifully with 


| Billie Burke that we all withdrew from the 


fioor, leaving it to them, while we looked | 
on. Afterward the young man came to me 
and said: ‘Step dancing is my ambition 

I'd give anything if I could do it.” 

Now floor dancing is not my ambition; 
I could not do it to save my life. 

A good illustration of this is the case of 
Donald Brian. Brian had a song-and- 
dance number in our play, Fifty Miles from 
Boston. It was no good. People didn’t 
like his dancing; wouldn’t stand for it; 
told him to cut it out. Ina few months all 
New York was raving over the same | 
Brian’s waltzing in The Merry Widow. | 
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True, Clean-Cut 
Work 
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Keen Kutter 

Expansive Bit 


4. 


Keen Kutter 
Single Twist Bit 


A 


Keen Kutter 
Special Bit 


The advantages of ; ; 

Keen Kutter Donbin Rae Bit FA 
Bits which make Keon Kutter 
them so superior to 
others is that they cut faster, are longer 
lived and are good for more different kinds 
of work. Because of their long lips and 
superior temper, they require less filing than 
other bits, and, being comparatively frictionless, 
they work much easier. 

It is this combination of adaptability and 
serviceability which has made all 


KEEN KUTTER 


Quality Tools 


famous—from the simple home set to the complete sets 
for use in the shop and on the farm. 

Ask for Keen Kutter Tools by name and 
assure yourself that they are Keen Kutter Tools by 
seeing that the trade mark is on every article. Do 
not get the idea that in paying a little more for any 
Keen Kutter tool paying for thie 
You are nof; you are paying for what the name stands 
for. It is not the name that makes the tool good; 
it is the tool that makes the name good. 

Keen Kutter Tools and Scissors and Shears 
have been sold for over forty years under this mark 
and motto: 


‘The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.’ 
Trade Mark Registered —E, ¢ 








you are hame. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, Inc. 
St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 
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But One 
Clothes Thought — 


The Spirit of 
Rightness 





(From a Photograph) 


HERE is one domi- 

nant spirit in the mak- 

ing of Stein-Bloch 
Smart Clothes —THE 
SPIRIT OF RIGHT- 
NESS. This is an intense 
desire to get Stein - Bloch 
Clothes right—to make them 
faultless in fit, to tailor into 
them the best style, to make 
them wear and give vood 
service. 


The influence of the Stein- 
Bloch spirit of rightness is 
far-reaching. “~The man who 
wears the clothes feels it in 
knowing he ts correctly 
dressed; and the long list of 
successful modern clothing 
stores that are proud of the 
Stein-Bloch clothes they offer 
is added proof of the right- 
ness back of the Stein-Bloch 
label. 


Go to the Stein-Bloch 
store in your town and see 
the new Stein-Bloch models 
—the clothes backed by 55 
years of Knowing How. 

Try them on—then you'll 
know why you should al- 
ways see that the clothes you 
buy bear this label. 
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Write for “‘Smartness,’’ a book of 
photographed Spring and Summer 
Styles. It tells much about clothes, 


THE STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY 
Tailors for Men 
CFFICES AND SHOPS: 
Rochester, N.Y 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Fifth Avenue Bidg 1422 Republic Bldg. 
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TOM MORTON 


(Continued from} Page 5) 


avenin’.”” He started toward the door 
**We'd best be movin’ on, I guess,’’ he said 
cheerfully. 

There were two trainsa day at Snowslide, 
one from the East and one from the West. 
The latter came down over the switchback 
by which the road now crossed the moun- 
tain. It came from Seattle, arriving in the 
evening. It brought supplies in the express 
car and frequently new workingmen in the 
smoker. Besides these recruits, gathered in 


Seattle employment offices, there were | 


usually one or two passengers of importance 

engineers or bosses returning from brief 
vacations in the city. Also there was the 
bundle of daily papers. The train’s brief 
yause Was a main event of the day; it was 
like the halt of a passing civilization at 
which the crowd on the platform might 
gaze through the windows. When Tom 


and the car-tender neared the depot they 


saw that the place was jammed. 

Half a dozen of the older drill-runners 
were laughing together on the edge of the 
oemeege near them stood a few muckers, 
veavy-faced, silent, awkward in posture 
There were a dozen or more from the 
town: the postmaster, a storekeeper, a 
pair of saloonmen and a group of gamblers 

these last white-handed, long-fingered 
men with faces that bore an unhealthy 
pallor. Two civil engineers in khaki and 
laced boots gossiped in the baggage-room 
with Gunnysack Ryan. The superintend- 


| ent was without his high rubber boots this 


evening. He wore in their stead shoes that 
shone lustrously and he had on a black 
suit with carefully creased trousers. His 
diamond glistened from a spotless linen 
shirt-front. 


‘*He’s come to meet his wife an’ girl,”’ | 


said the car-tender. ‘‘He thinks the 
world of his women folk, does the Old Man 
They're the only wans c’n boss him.” 
They were passing close by the hard- 
faced drill-runners now, elbowing their way 
into the crowd. Some one noticed Tom 
and exclaimed aloud. There was a laugh 
Looking up, Tom saw himself surrounded 
by broadly-smiling faces. As he went by 
the wide door of the baggage-room he 
heard a sudden oath from Ryan. Glancing 


| in he saw the intolerant gray eyes, intoler- 


ant no longer, wide with astonishment. A 
long whistle sounded up the track and his 
attention with that of the others flew to 
the approaching train. 

A moment later it roared among them, 
halted with a grind of brake-shoes on 
wheels and stood the locomotive panting, 
the air sobbing in the pipes Jaypage 
crashed upon the platform. Tom watched 
a handful of rough-clad men struggling 
with huge blanket-rolls on the steps of 
the smoker. They were hard-eyed men 
and they cursed wantonly as they fought 
Something made him 
turn his eyes toward the rear of the train 

The Old Man was helping two women 


| from the steps of the nearest Pullman. 


As Tom looked Ryan handed a dollar to 
the bowing porter; then he kissed the two 
women, and the three of them walked 
together down the platform. Tom stood 
there transfixed; Ryan held him staring 
{yan had changed completely; his whole 
bearing was different. He walked between 
the two women, and the wide mastery had 
gone from his stride; he was trying to fit 
And his eyes had 
changed; it. was as though they had been 


} tamed, as though the intolerance that 


usually look. d from them were a horse that 
had been suddenly broken and bridled and 
was now being driven sedately. He bent 
his head to ta'k and to listen, and every 
line of his huge figure spoke deference. 
These were his women. 

Tom noticed the elder; she was tall and 
her shoulders were wide like a man’s. She 


| wore expensive ready-made cloth'ng. Her 


face was hard-skinned and red, as though 
it had been roughly rubbed. It was lined 
with the lines that come from years of 
work; the lips were very firm. She talked 


| to the Old Man, quick, short words, and he 


hearkened, bending his head. Tom looked 
at the other, the younger woman, and his 
eyes dropped before hers. She was 
laughing at him 

Her full young lips curved mirthfully 
and her wide, brown eyes were alight with 
amusement She was not more than 
eighteen; the unworn bloom was on her 
cheeks, and the laughing eyes beneath the 
mass of auburn hair still had that softness 
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Hand-Made Straw Hats 


> 


“The Straw Without a Flaw’ 


HOUSANDS of men 

know by actual test 
that the ‘‘ Band K’”’ is the 
finest straw hat that can be 
made. Its merit lies in 
high quality, hand work- 
manship and superior styles, 
which insure a money dif- 
ference in value received by 
way of greater worth and 
better wear. 
The latest popular shapes and 
styles are shown in the handsome 


“*B and K’’ Straw Hat Guide 
and Base Ball Book. 


BLUMANDE), | 


HIGHEST GRADE 


STRAW HATS 
NEW YORK} 





Free copy on request 


BLUM & KOCH 


DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF STRAW HATS 
84-90 Fifth Ave., New York 











This great 
book 


of plans, elevations, specifications and estimates 
of Ideal Homes should be in the hands of every 
prospective home builder or home owner. The 
homes shown in this book are actual examples 
of homes already built, and the estimates of cost 
are taken from the exact figures and show just 
what you can do today with whatever appropri- 
ation you have allowed, from a $1,600 bungalow 
to a $10,000 house. ‘This book, besides offer- 
ing many valuable suggestions and giving you a 
tangible basis from which to make your plans 
and arrange your appropriation, will be the means 
of saving you a good many dollars. 


This great 
magazine 


—a full year 


—‘‘[deal Homes’’—the most beautifully printed 
magazine of its kind in America, for the home 
owner and home maker, brings to you every 
month fully illustrated articles for improving and 
beautifying the home— by the ablest editorial and 
contributing staff in America, covering every branch 
of home making from architecture, interior deco- 





ration and landscape gardening to definite instruc- 
tions for doing much of the simpler work yourself 

I very } ome owne}r and prospective home owner 
should take advantage of this offer. 
address and $1.00 today 


SMITH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
525 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 


Send us your name, 
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Does 


This 


This is 
a motor 
piston 
caked 


with carbon. 






This picture 
was taken in a re- 
pair shop where the 
engine was being 
overhauled. Carbon 
in the cylinder laid 
thisengine up. Ifthe 
owner had known 
how to select cylin- 
der oil it would never 
have happened. He 
would have chosen 


HAVOLINE 
OIL 


Why? Because of all cylinder oils 
made it is lightest in color. “That means 
it has been filtered freer of carbon-pro- 
ducing dirt or coloring matter than any 
other cylinder oil sold. 


“It makes a difference’”’ 


If your dealer hasn’t it, write us di- 
rect at our nearest office 


W rite for booklet on“ Common Sense of 
Automobile Lubrication.’ 


HAVOLINE OIL CO., 


91 “Gam 7 _ 1906 
Broad Norn? Broad- 
St. Oe way 


NEW YORK 
Chicago: 1324 Michigan Ave 
Poston: 224 Milk St. St. Louis: 4630 Olive St. 
Philadelphia: 1107 Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
W. P. FULLER & CO., Pacific Coast Agents 
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which endures but a few years after child- 
hood’s passing. Hair and eyes and trans- 
parent skin, beneath which the color 
fluttered swiftly, were like a bit of his old 
land brought before him. And yet he saw 
that she was laughing at the things he 
wore—the hat and coat. He realized now 
what the others had been laughing at 
The knowledge made him redden—a blush 
of mortification that was not shame, but 
anger. It was as though she had laughed 
at him for wearing a bit of green He 
looked up at her, this thought in his eyes 
and then he looked away, reddening again 
This time the mortification was centered 
upon himself. For his glance had found 
her—still smiling--with wonder on _ her 
face, and it had left her half startled, half 
hurt It was as though he, a stranger, 
had stepped up to her and had spoken a 
rude word of reprimand He turned and 
walked away. 

** Look at the hat!”’ 

He whirled with narrowed eyes toward 
whence the voice had come, and faced th¢ 
group of drill-runners. He scanned every 
face steadily. There were a dozen in the 
circle, some of them men whom he had 
heard “‘driving tunnel”’ around the bunk- 
house stove. Among them were Big Jerry 
and the Gunner. They met his gaze with 
suddenly-aroused scowls. Finally he halted 
in his search; he had found the man. He 
was one of the rough-clad men whom Tom 
had seen leaving the smoking-car. His 


| huge roll of blankets lay beside him on the 


platform. Near him stood a number of his 
fellows. Among the reckless-featured men 
of Snowslide these neweomers were a hard- 
faced crew, hard and reckless to the point 
of fierceness. And of their faces this man’s 
was most deeply lined between the brows 
and around the lip ends. There was 
something wanton about its scowl. The 
heavy-browed eyes were a little bleared 
It was not the blear of drink; rather that 
which goes before drink—the white-gray 
obscuration of violence. His black hair 
hung straight over his low, seamed fore- 
head. He was bigger than any of them, 
bigger than Jerry Morley, as large a man 
as Tom. And the men around fell silent as 
these two looked at each other with heads 
thrust slightly forward 

They looked steadily; and then as Tom 
was opening his mouth to speak the word 
that would have brought issue, Jerry 
Morley clapped him on the back 

**Never mind, lad,”’ he cried good 
naturedly. ‘‘Ferget ut. That hat is 
better Irish than the man that said ut 
I'd be proud to wear ut Saint Patrick’s 
Day meself, an’ so wud he.”’ 

The drill-runners laughed. The upper 
lips of nearly all of them were long, and 
their mirth was good-natured. But Tom’s 
eyes still remained narrowed. It was the 
group of lead-faced gamblers that saved a 
clash. Standing near by they had heard 
everything, and now they crowded round, 
eager for the promised quarrel. Big Jerry 
turned on them. 

“Anny of you tinhorns lookin’ fer 
trouble?” he inquired elaborately. 

The other runners whirled with him. 
The most of them had good cause to dislike 
these men who came to the camp once a 
month and departed always with a good 
share of their earnings. They growled at 
the gamblers and forgot Tom. 

The engine bell had ceased a_ brief 
interval of clanging. There was a sigh of 
air from the brakes; the train began to 
move. The car-tender came hurrying 
from the mail-car where he had posted his 
letter. The gamblers were leaving now in 
close order, pursued by the gibes of the 
drill-runners. Tom went in silence up the 
track with the car-tender. 

Finally the car-tender spoke. ‘Did ye 
see the Old Man when his wife got hold of 
him?” he asked. ‘She's the wan boss he 
has. He thinks the world of his women 
folk, does Gunnysack. That girl of his is 
growin’ up to be as big as the Old Woman.”’ 
Tom made no answer. The car-tender 
looked at him. ‘‘ What's on yer mind?” 

‘‘lam grane,” said Tom slowly; he was 
staring straight ahead 

The car-tender was silent now. Tom 
walked on, thinking. Suddenly he burst 
out: ‘‘ For phwy should the Irish be afther 
laughin’ at the things av their own land? 
Answer me that!” 

‘*There was no man laughed but would 
fight fer them same things, lad,”’ said the 
car-tender. ‘‘ Not wan of them.” 

But Tom was not thinking of them 

Behind the two of them the Old Man, 


| walking with his women, looked at Tom 
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To Keep Your Floors Beautiful | 


Kivery woman knows how annoying it is to have 
unsightly spots, water stains, dirt stains and foot- 
tracks spoil the beauty of her floors, stairs and wood- 
work. 


They ruin the beauty of her entire home. 
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SCENE IN A HOME. 


YOURS? 


How many times have you felt that 
way yourself! 

How many times would you have 
given anything to escape the drudg- 
ery of pedaling your machine! 

Now you can escape it, for all time 
you can learn the new, the better, way 
to sew~—and save money right from 
the start. 

The Summer sewing is here. Why 
get more clothes for the 
money? And not tired a bit. 

Send for our booklet, 


“Sew Without Labor” 


itis written for women, to tell them howto 
save time, strength, money how to do more 
sewing, better sewing quicker, easier, with 
the 


Bissell Electric Motor 
for SEWING MACHINES 


the little labor. saver that you easily at- 
tach to your machine any make, including 
dropheads—connect to any lamp socket and 
sew to your heart s content. 





not same 


We want the Bissell Motor on your sew- 
ing machine long enough to prove its value. 
may buy it or Rent it for 50 Cents a 
Week for six weeks or more. All payments 
apply on the purchase price. Do your sea 
son's sewing easily and in half the old time. 
The Motor saves money faster than you pay 
us and it all applies on the purchase price. 

Send today for the booklet. It tells all you 
want to know about easy sewing and how 
to get it.cheap. 


You 
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SEW WITH THE FEET 
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| and chuckled. ‘‘ There’s the greenest mick 
since I landed at Castle Garden wit’ me 
bundle on a stick,’”’ he said. ‘‘ Luk at that 
hat!” 

His wife laughed kindly. 
she said. ‘‘He’s sick now for the old 
country, I do be thinkin’. Luk, Nora, at 
that coat! ’Tis the sort yer grandfather 
wore on a market day.” 

Nora was looking. She was thinking 
not of the coat but of the tall, straight 
back beneath it, the bigness of the man and 
the eyes that had rebuked her masterfully. 
She said nothing. 

‘Them Coeur d’Aleners,” 
tender was saying; ‘‘ye saw them? 

‘*Who do ye mane?” asked Tom. 

“That new bunch of runners,” said the 
car-tender. Ye had some words wit’ wan 
of them, Big Kennedy. What was ut?” 

Tom’s face darkened. ‘‘ He laughed at 
me,”’ said he. 

“He's tough,” 


‘Poor bye,” 


the car- 


” 


said the car-tender, ‘‘ him 
and his gang. The Dynamiter, they call 
him. He was here once before. Now he’s 
brought the drove of them back wit’ him. 
They blowed up a mill somewheres back in 
Idaho, an’ they're here wit’ bum names. 
They'rea hard gang; but the Dynamiter— 


Kennedy, he calls himself—is a good 
runner. He can pull the rock. An’ he 
e'n fight Best lave him be.” 

In the bunkhouse Tom dragged out his 


wooden chest and opened it. He took his 
coat in his hands a moment and stroked it 
tenderly before he laid it in its place, 
carefully folding back the two thin tails 
over the body of it that they might not 
wrinkle. Then he took the hat; he held it 
longer than he had the coat. As his thick 
passed over the 
felt the soft, damp breeze of an Irish 
evening and he saw long, low hills rolling 
back from a wide river, soft, green hills 
He lowered his 
big face close to the hat, and to his nostrils 
came faintly, like an old memory, 
the odor of peat smoke. He saw a hearth | 
where red embers glowed steadily, and a 
He was on his knees 

the chest. He stayed there for 
time, bending over the hat. Then 
he placed it carefully away and shut the lid. 


beside 


Vv 
” HAT are ye lookin’ at?” 
asked the outside boss, the next 

morning. The outside boss was sitting on 
a pile of timber half-way down the dump. 
He beckoned the walker to a seat beside 
him and pointed to the place where Tom 
and the five Slavs were working, one 
hundred feet away. 

‘“Well?”’ said the walker. 
boss repeated the gesture. 

“I’m watchin’ that big mick, Jack,”’ said 
he. ‘‘Some day there's goin’ to be the devil 
to pay on this dump.” 

The walker looked at Tom, who was 
standing, his part of the work done, point- 
ing toa patch of muck. And as he looked 


the walker 


The outside 


the walker saw one of the S'avs begin 
shoveling this over the side. 

‘*Who is that tarrier?"’ he asked. 

“A green lad,” said the outside boss 


‘“Two mont’s over, an’ a matter of a mont’ 
on the job. Them Polacks tried to ride 
him at first. Now luk at him.” 

He'd best watch where he goes after 
said the walker. ‘‘Why don’t ye 
send him inside? 

tried to,” said the outside 
‘Two daysago I told him he'd have trouble 
wit’ them, an’ he says: ‘Av ye plaze, sor,’ 
says he, ‘I'd like to sht iy a whoile; I'll 
not let thim dhr've me aff.""””. He mimicked 
| Tom's brogue with the love an Irishman 
has for it 

Tom leaned on his shovel handle, watch- 
ing the Slav finish the work. The four 
held their eyes upon the ground 
and were stealing glances at the pair. 
Their sweating countryman was the largest 
of them— the slant-eyed leader whom Tom 
had compelled to pick up the bar. He 
scowled as he threw the muck from his 
shove ] 

Watching the man, Tom realized the 
price of mastery. He had asserted himself 
his rights; now he could not relax. 
He had to rule to keep his place. It was 
the knowledge of sullen rebellion ready to 
break out whenever he gave it a chance 
that — made him refuse the offer of the 
outside boss to get him on the muck ¢ gang 
at the foot of the bench. He had der nied 
himself his own wish to go inside the tunnel 
from an aversion toward leaving while his 
authority was in any wise questioned. And 
so the outside boss had clapped him on the 
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A Great Cleansing Force 


The trail of Sanitol is marked by 
white teeth. 

Besides polishing and keeping 
the teeth white, the antiseptic 
properties of Sanitol enter every 
crevice and prevent decay, keep 
the gums healthy 
and the mouth clean 
and wholesome. 





Sanitol imparts a cool, 
refreshing feeling and 
leaves a pleasant taste 
in the mouth. 
In either powder or 
paste form, equally 
effective. 
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back, crying: ‘‘Stay and welcome, lad; 
but make them fight in daytime. Hammer 
hell out o’ them in the day, an’ luk wher 
ye go at night.” 

And he had waited while the month’s 
last days had passed. They were dreary 
days—-always the five backs toward him, 
always the five averted faces, the eyes 
stealing sidelong glances from the ground, 


always the talk in low-toned gutturals 
which he could not understand, whose 
import he could not help but feel. They 


never laughed now. 

Often in the bunkhouse he had noticed 
them sitting in their own corner with their 
eyes upon him— five pairs of eyes watching 
him sullenly while he sat beside the car 
tender listening to the drill-runners “‘ drive 
tunnel.”” The car-tender had noticed it, 
too. 

‘““Where were ye?” he 
evening. 

“‘Afther a bit av tobacco at the 
missary,”’ said Tom. 

“Yer friends, what did they get?” 
inquired the car-tender, jerking his thumb 
toward the corner where the 
sat. It was empty. 

**Two nights ago,” said the 
*‘ye mind ye went for them socks? Well, 
they went, too. Luk there, now!" One of 
the Slavs was entering the bunkhouse 
moment later another followed; then the 
rest. 

And so the thing had gone 
ing crisis that had made 


had asked 


one 


com- 


car-tender, 


an impend- 
Tom chafe 


This was payday morning. In the 
evening he would get his first check. The 
thought dominated him and made him 
feel kindly toward all the world. It made 
him prone to forget details about him 
As he shoveled he smiled frequently. And 


| even as he smiled this thing had happened 


He had seen the little heap of muck which 
the leader had left untouched; and then 
while the two bosses watched, he had made 
the man shovel it away. 

All that morning men passed on their 
way to join the long line before the station 
agent’s window. The groups were laughing 
and jesting, and some of them called out to 
the outside gang. From where Tom worked 
he could see the town, a row of flimsy, 
unpainted wooden buildings, for the most 
part dance-halls and saloons. They were 
surmounted by gaudily-painted canvas 
signs. During the month this had been a 
silent place. Now it was filling up. Men 


| passed to and fro along the railed sidewalk; 





they hurried in and out of the wide-open 
doors. 

A little after four o'clock in the after- 
noon the day shift leaped from the cars of 
the outcoming muck train and ran down 


the dump, a clamorous crowd. From 
among them came laughter; the deep 
voices were cheerful. Tom watched them 
rushing by and caught the cheer. His 
check was waiting at the depot; it was the 
day he reaped. His first check. All of it 


was his. He knew the amount to a cent 
With the car-tender’s help he had figured 
out the deductions of board and commis- 
sary bills, and knew what would be left 
This balance was his savings. He thought 


of that The world was bright —clean 
sunshine and fresh air. He smiled as he 
worked 

The Slavs saw him. Even they seemed 


to have caught the spirit now. The leader 
crooked back his lips before his yellow 
teethand pointed toward a group of belated 
muc kers hurrying after the day shift 
‘*Plenta monaay, hey?"’ the slant-eyed 

man cried. 

“You bet,’’ said Tom. He was becoming 
proud of his Americanisms 

There were many empty places in the 
dining-hall that night. Fully half the men 


were downtown After suppér Tom 
hurried to the station. On his way he 
heard a piano thumping, and from some- 


where along the row of wooden buildings 
came a long, ijoud whoop. When he had 
got his check from the agent, weary with 
several hundred such payments, he hurried 
to the nearest saloon and cashed it. Then 
he went to the post-office. 

Daulton, the postmaster, was also the 
camp's druggist. Although the company 
had a hospital and a surgeon at the other 
portal, Daulton was known in Snowslide 
as ‘‘the Doctor.”’ It was his semi-official 
title. He had borne it for many years— in 
the days of construction when his drugstore 
had been an institution of every large 
camp from the Rockies to Puget Sound 
He was English born, and he always wore 
loud-patterned tweeds and was immaculate 
as to his linen. His manner was a mingling 
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A Damaging 
Confession 


When a woman says, ‘‘Thank 
Heaven, I’m through with my 
Spring house-cleaning,” she makes 
a mortifying confession. 

She admits that for twelve months 
she allowed her house to grow dirt- 
ier, month by month, until it became 
just twelve times as dirty as it should 
have been. 

What excuse does 
she offer? Why do 
this thing only once or 
twice a year? 

Because of the con 
fusion, the misery, the 
worry it causes. 

“House - cleaning 
time!”” Who does not 
shudder to think of it! 

A well-known do- 
mestic science author 
ity said the other day, 
‘*The Duntley 
Cleaneristhe great 
est household in- 
vention since the 
sewingmachine. it 
does moretolighten 
housework and to 
makethehomesan 
itary than any 
other one thing.” 

The Duntley Pneu 
matic Cleaner trans 
forms the care of home from an infinite bur- 
den into a comparative pleasure 

Instead of an upheaval of furniture, ripping 
up of carpets, and what not, to get rid of the ac- 
cumulated dirt of months, we have a regular 
ind simple renovation which results in perpet- 


! 
ual freedom from dust, grime and disease germs. 








You need never sweep nor dust again. The 
Duntley Pneumatic Clearer will do it for you 

ten times easier, ten times quicker and ten 
times better. 

I know so well that 


from the housecleaning 
bugbear, that I am 


machine for a _ free 


own home—no matter 
where you live. 

lamnot afraidtosend 
theDuniley Pneumatic 
Cleaner a thousand 
miles away and let it 
tell its own story. 

I want you to know 
why this cleaner has 
won Grand Prizes in 
this country and Gold 
Medals abroad | 
want you to realize 
that it is cheaper to 
have a Duntley Pneu- 
matic Cleaner than to 
be without one 

Let me prove what 
Iclaim—in your own 
home. I will take all the 
risk. If you do not find that the Duntley Cleaner 








of dignity and affability, of condescension 


| incumbent upon him because of his position 


and of semi-comradeship which stood him 
in good stead asa tradesman. He had one 
great advantage in this latter respect: his 
»0siItion of postmaster allowed him to 
snow the name of every manincamp. He 
greeted Tom punctiliously from behind 
the counter. 

‘*Good-evening, Mr. Morton,”’ he said, 
bowing gravely. ‘A fine evening.”’ 

Tom grinned. It was the first time in 
his life that any one had ever prefixed 
the title ‘‘ Mister’? to his name, and the 
Doctor’s manner flattered him. ‘‘Good- 
avenin’ to ye, sor,”’ he replied. 

The memory of that ‘‘ Mister”’ bothered 
him; he was not altogether at his ease. 

‘*What is there I can do for you, Mr. 
Morton?” the Doctor asked. 

“IT come to buy wan av thim postal- 
ordhers,” said Tom. ‘‘'’Tis a good way to 
put by yer money, I’m tould.” 

“Ah, yes.”” The Doctor straightened 
and became official at once. ‘‘It is indeed. 
But we can’t do that now, Mr. Morton; 
the hours are from eight until five.” 

Tom was perplexed. 
his disappointment. He had seen the 
incident of the station platform where Tom 
had faced Kennedy and he had heard the 
outside boss tell of the domination of the 
five Slavs by this raw hand. And among 


| other things the Doctor admired a fighter; 


it was almost. awesome, this admiration 
born of love for boxing matches. Already 
he had regarded Tom as a possibility in 
this line. For this reason he resolved to 
extend small favors. 

“You see,” he explained, ‘that is the 


| law. And if I were to let down the bars 


I would get into trouble.’’ He smiled at 
Tom across the counter. a in your 
case,”’ he said impressively, ‘I don’t mind 
making an exception.’”” While he showed 
Tom how to make out the application he 
looked at the big arms and body and 
imagined them stripped. ‘My word!” he 
muttered. ‘‘My word, what beef! Anda 
good eye; a good, steady eye!” 

“There we are,”’ he said aloud, and 
handed over the blue paper slip. ‘* Keep 
that, Mr. Morton,and when you want your 
money you can cash it here. A wise thing. 
You won't find many doing it. What part 


| of Ireland are you from?” 
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| with men 


is an actual household necessity, send it back. | 
| rooted before a doorway where a bare- 
| headed woman in a loose red wrapper 


Duntley Pneumatic Cleaners are operated 
by the ordinary electric light current. Where 
there is no electricity, hand-power machines 
can be furnished. 

Prices range from $45.00 to $125.00. Small 
monthly payments, when desired. 

Fill out and mail to me today the coupon 
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vw low 


J. W. DUNTLEY, President 


400 Hervester Building Chicago 
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400 Rarvester Blig , Chicago 
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“From Galway, sor,”’ said Tom. 

“Ah, Galway,” said the Doctor. “A 
beautiful county. I was in Galway 
twenty years ago.’ He talked of the green 
hills rolling back from the Shannon, and 
Tom's heart warmed. ‘‘Good-avenin’, 
sor,’’ he sid, departing. 

“ Good- -evening, Mr. Morton,” bade the 
Doctor. ‘‘ That money-order, a wise move. 
You'll be rich some day. My word!” 

Tom caught the twinkle in his eye and 
grinned ‘Tis jokin’ ye are,” he cried, 
and they both laughed together. 

He was cheerful with the whole world 
tonight. This talk of home, his savings 
the blue slip, the concrete 
realization of many dreams. It was a good 
country, this strange land, for all its 
frowning mountains—a place where he 
could earn and gave; where others had 
risen to mastery of men. 

Passing the saloons he gazed curiously 
into their wide-open doors. The long 
interiors blazed with light; they were alive 
Rough faces were upturned 
toward the flaring lamps, some of them 
faces he had seen around the bunkhouse 
stove. Rough voices arose in laughter or 
loud anger. The places roared tumult. 
He stared at it all. And once he stood 


screamed a song at the cold, clean stars. 


He picked his way across the dump and | 


| up the hill to the boarding-camp. The 


bunkhouse was silent; the benches around 
the stove were empty. As he entered the 
heading foreman came from his office 
and went on out into the night. In their 


| corner, close together, heads bent to a 


| the edge. 


common center, sat the five Slavs. They 
were talking in their own tongue. Im- 
mediately upon his entrance they raised 
their eyes and stopped talking. Then the 
outer door slammed shut behind the head- 
ing foreman, and there was silence. 

Tom went to his bunk. He sat down on 
A laugh made him look around. 


| It came from the five Slavs in the corner. 


As he looked one of the group said a low 
word. They laughed again. The leader 
arose and came toward him. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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the guest at her right hand. 
over their breakfast under the tortured | 


ls . . 
interest in his welfare. 








WITH HIS HAND 
IN THE SACK 


(Continued from Page 15) 


gaze of Crépin, and it was not until ten 
o'clock that he sat down to a tasteless 
repast of coffee and toast. Throughout the 
entire day he ministered to the office of 
maitre dhétel with lagging footsteps and 
a listless manner not unnoticed the 
patronne. 

‘‘What is the matter, Crépin?’’ she 
inquired, with a revival of what Crépin 
had once thought to be an affectionate 
“What is the 
matter? Are you not well?” 

** Pas de tout, Madame,” he replied. ‘I 
never felt better.” 

Ten times at least hes ought the third- 


| floor front, but M. Archimbault remained 


alone in his room, with the key in the 
keyhole, and what passed within Crépin 
was unable to ascertain. Dinner followed 
luncheon, and the behavior of the patronne 
and her favored guest seemed to increase 
in friendliness, not to say affection. After 
dinner the patronne was busy in her office 
receiving the weekly board money of her 
forty-odd guests, and it was nine o'clock 
before this financial operation was com- 
plete; and after she had deposited the bills 
and coin in the little safe she closed and 
locked it with a dozen turns of the combi- 
nation knob. Athalf-past nine Archimbault 
and the patronne left the house and listened 


| to the music at Martin’s until about mid- 


night, when they returned, and under the 


| discreet surveillance of Crépin the part- 
| ing salutations of the night before were 


repeated. 

Finally, the sound of their retreating 
footsteps died away and, as on Friday 
night, Crépin drew together the heavy 
portiéres that separated the patronne’s 
sanctum from the front parlor and once 
more lay down on the lounge to repeat his 
vigil. This time slumber evaded him alto- 


| gether, and he sprawled flat on his back 


| third-floor landing. 


with his eyes staring into the blackness 
when, at about two o'clock, he recognized 
the creaking of the fourth stair below the 
He sat bolt upright 


| and peered through the curtains, and a 


moment later the door of the patronne’s 
office moved gently and a short figure 
entered. The marauder held an electric 


| flash lamp in his hand and Crépin observed 





| time at the Porte St. Martin he had wit- | 


a black mask on the burglar’s face. 
Breathlessly he watched the burglar flash 
his electric light around the little room, 
and as soon as the latter descried the safe 
he at once went to work on the combina- 
tion. Noiselessly he whirled the little 
knob, intent on his work, while Crépin 
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“Characteristic” Clothes 


The virile, aggressive young man demands two things in his apparel. 





rose stealthily from the lounge and parted | 


the curtains. 

‘*Not a move,” he cried, “‘or I shoot!” 

In his right hand he held an old army 
revolver of ancient pattern but tremen- 
dous caliber, and he pointed it without a 
tremor at the burglar’s heart. He might 
have been afraid had he not been so in- 
terested in the situation. It was Emile 
Gaboriau come true. Many and many a 


nessed just such a scene as this, and he was 


| quite prepared for the burglar’s onslaught 





| which he felt sure would follow. 


In due 
course it came, and with a muttered 
*““Whoof!” the cracksman leaped for 
Crépin’s throat. Crépin pulled the trigger, 
there was a slight click but no explosion, 
and the pistol went flying from his hand 
and buried itself in the portiéres. 

Then came the combat, which lacked 
only the hurried scraping of fiddles con 


sordino and the plucking of the cello and | 


contrebasse pizzicato to make the mise en 
scéne comet. 

dramatic fashion, the burglar pinned Crépin 
to the floor and knelt on his chest. The 
burglar’s fist grasped a murderous black- 
jack, and as he drew it back for the coup de 
grace the office door opened and a male 
figure clad only in an undershirt burst into 
the room and flung himself upon the kneel- 
ing robber. This sudden impact sent him 
flying backward and his skull cracked 
loudly against the knob of the combina- 
tion. He jumped quickly to his feet, 
however, and once more raised his black- 
jack; but even as he did so he staggered and 
the next moment he fell unconscious to the 
office floor. Crépin rose at once, and in less 
than a moment the male guests came 





At last, in true melo- | 


| plunging down the stairs garbed in pajamas | 


He wants fashion, cut, fit, style—of course. 


But in addition he demands zudividuality. 


His clothes must bear the stamp of his own personality—they must 


emphasize the individual, not the type. 


Kaufman re-! 


Campus Togs are stylish—extremely so. 

But the style is the ultra-fashion. 

It is the style of today carried forward 
along natural lines to the point that con- 
servative dressers will only reach next 
season. 

Campus Togs are really “‘season-ahead”’ 
clothes. 

They possess the utmost in style, cut, 
appearance, distinction, and above all an 
individuality that makes the wearer the 
best dresser among the best-dressed men. 

And this style, fit, distinction which you 


Chas. Kaufman & Bros., Chicago 





mik Campus Togs 


see when you try them on are there to stay. 

The famous exclusive Kaufman ‘Pre- 
Shrinking”’ Process, applied before the 
cloth is cut, takes out all that shrink tend- 
ency which spoils ordinary garments so 
quickly. 

See the Kaufman dealer in your locality. 
He has seme style in Campus Togs in just 
the fabric that suits you. Ask him about 
our unique guarantee. 

And don’t fail to get or send for our 
handsome spring and summer style book. 
It’s with our compliments. 
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upon this varnish. 
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| respectfully, 


! and nightshirts with the pafronne in the 


rear. She had thrown a pe ignoir over her 
nightdress and was trembling,with fright 
and excitement. 

“What is it? What is it?” she gasped 

It must be admitted that Crépin com- 
manded the situation if only by reason of 
the circumstance that of all the males 
there present he alone wore trousers. 

**Madame,”’ he said, “‘it is Archimbault. 
At last I have caught him avec sa main 
dans le sac.” 

“Strike a light, somebody,”” commanded 
M. Sinagnan, and Crépin himself obeyed. 
He lit the gas in the office of the patronne 
and simultaneously the patronne shrieked 
aloud, for in that moment she recog- 
nized the familiar features of “‘ Psst” alias 
“You,” arrayed only in an undershirt, his 
long spindling legs naked from the hips 
down, With wonderful presence of mind 
Crépin seized the assistant cook by the 
back of the neck and rushed him to the 
head of the basement stairs, where a well- 
directed kick assisted him to the floor 
below. 

When Crépin returned to the sanctum 
the boarders formed a ring around the re- 
cumbent burglar, but not one of them made 
a movement toward removing the black 
cloth that hid his features. It remained for 
Crépin to perform thz at office and heste pped 
nimbly forward. 

“Behold, Madame et Messieurs, the 
features of that nob le patriot, that splen- 
did artist,”” he said, “‘the apa whe, Georges 
Archimbault.” He snatched the mask 
away from the face of the recumbent bur- 
glar and then he sprang back with a ery. 
The face was clean shaven and a huge 
broken nose surmounted a hare-lip. 

“‘What the devil do you mean?” cried a 
voice from the outer edge of the ring. 

Crépin turned to view the speaker. It 
was M. Georges Archimbault. 

VI 

HERE was no further sleep for the 

Maison Arnaud that night. Two po- 
licemen arrived just as the burglar began 
to regain consciousness and he was removed 
to the station-house in a patrol wagon. 

As for Crépin, he underwent an embar- 
rassing quarter of an hour after the police- 
men had departed, for the patronne seemed 
to have completely overlooked his heroism 
and remembered only his affront to her 
favorite guest. 

“Crépin,” she said, ‘‘you have grossly 
insulted M. Archimbault. How can you 
excuse yourself?” 

“Perhaps, Madame,” Crépin suggested 
“you and your guests had 


| better clothe yourselves or return to bed 





Was one. 


and I will make my explanations in the 
morning.” 

“We are past the conventionalitic 
Archimbault declared. 

The guests had been retiring to their 
rooms one by one until only he and 
Sinagnan remained, 

“Very well, then,” Crépin declared 
stoutly; “I will say my say. First, 1 
accuse you, M. Archimbault, that you 
have concealed in your room a full col- 
lection of burglars’ tools.” 

Archimbault broke into a laugh. 

“Yes, you may laugh,” Crépin con- 
tinued, “‘but nevertheless I have seen 
them, wrapped in canton flannel—saws, 
files and steel wedges.” 

Archimbault’s face became grave. 

“Pray, when did you see all this?” he 
demanded, 


“When one deals with persons without | 


honor,” Crépin replied, ‘one acts without 
honor. I looked through the keyhole on 
the day of your arrival.” 

“Then, Madame,” Archimbault cried, 
“T insist that you immediately discharge 
this fellow. It is true that I have the saw 
and files that he speaks of, but those are 
not the tools of a burglar, Madame. They 
are the tools of a patriot.” 

He transfixed Crépin with a terrible 
glare. 

“With those tools,” he cried, “I re- 
deem the honor of France. I am working 
ves and day to perfect an instrument to 

known as the cor de France. It will 
he ave the tone quality of the clarinet and 
the saxophone, and it is to replace and 
do away with that accursed German 
instrument,” 

He bowed triumphantly to the patronne, 
and with a final glare at Crépin he stalked 
majestically upstairs followed by Sinagnan, 
while the maitre d’hétel crept after them 
without a word, a ruined man if ever there 
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The next morning Crépin brought his 
valise, packed, strapped and locked, into 
the kitchen and deposited it in the corner. 

‘Allo!’ Aristide cried out. ‘What's 
up?” 

Crépin shrugged expressively. 

“You're not going to leave, are you?” 
Aristide asked. 

“‘That’s what I’m going to do,”’ Crépin 
replied wearily. ‘‘ Although I suppose I'll 
have to go to the police court first.” 

“That street cur goes, too,’”’ Aristide 
added. He referred, of course, to his 
assistant. ‘‘You might think the fellow 
was to be the guest at a wedding the wey 
he is dressing himself.” 

Crépin sat down and bowed his head in 
his hands 

“‘And what do you expect to do with 
yourself?”’ Aristide inquired. 

Crépin shrugged again without changing 
his posture. 

Aristide shook his head and elucked 
sympathetically 

‘‘A smart fellow like you, Crépin,’’ he 
said, ‘‘always finds a good position.” 

Crépin rose to his feet and made for the 
dining-room, where breakfast was served 
amid a clamor of conversation, of which 
the adventure of the night before was the 
only topic. Throughout the meal no ref- 
erence was made to Crépin’s part in the 
capture of the burglar, and the maitre 
d'hétel performed his duties as stolidly as if 
nothing had happened to disturb his last 
night’s rest. After he had sipped a cup of 
coffee he sought the assistant cook and 
together they repaired to the Jefferson 
Market Police Court. Madame Arnaud 
followed in a cab with Marie, and at nine 
o'clock the four of them sat in the inclo- 
sure for counsel 

Finally the prisoner was brought in and 
with him came the French interpreter, 
who summoned Crépin to the desk. 

“Will you make the complaining affi- 
the interpreter asked. 

‘Do you mean that I am to make my- 
self responsible for the prosecution of the 
prisoner?”’ Crépin inquired. 


‘‘It amounts to that,”’ the interpreter 
replied 
‘‘Well, then,”’ Crépin said, indicating 


the assistant cook, ‘‘let this young man 
make the deposition. He has no a 
and no responsibilities. I remember once 
when I worked on West Broadway for a 
wine and spirits warehouse, the proprietor 
re nde red himself 

‘All right,”’ the interpreter interrupted 
‘‘T am not here to listen to anecdotes. 
What is the young man’s name?” 

**Psst!”’ Crépin called, beckoning the 
assistant. ‘‘ What is your name?” 

The assistant cook blushed. It was the 
first time that inquiry had been made in all 
the tenure of his employment. 

‘* Adolphe Sax,”’ he replied. 

‘“What!’’ Madame exclaimed. 
you are a German?” 

Adolphe Sax shook his head. 

‘lama native of Dinant, Belgium,” he 
said, “the home of my namesake—al- 
though he is no relative of mine— Adolphe 

Sax, the inventor of the saxophone, that 
wonde rful instrument.’ 

‘But,” the patronne began, “ the inve ntor 
of the saxophone was a German. He 

“Pardon, Madame,” the interpreter 
broke in; ‘‘this is not a lecture on musical 
instruments. Thisisa police court. Come 
to the desk, Mr. Sax.” 

He led the assistant cook to the com- 
plaint clerk’s desk, leaving the patronne 
and Marie in excited conversation. It took 
less than five minutes for Adolphe Sax to 
sign his deposition and he returned to the 
side of the petronne, his crimson face drip- 
ping with perspiration. 

‘Wipe your face and listen to me,”’ the 
patronne began. ‘Are you sure that Sax, 
the inventor of the saxophone, was not a 
German?” 

‘*T am certain, Madame,” the assistant 
cook replied. ‘‘Me, I am no relation, but 
I possess the same family name and I was 
born in the same city as the illustrious 
Sax, in Dinant; also, Madame, like M. Sax 
I am a naturalized Frenchman and I am 
six years in the army of France as bands- 
man. I play on the saxophone as well as on 
the clarinet, oboe and cor anglais. Yes, 
Madame, | am on all these instruments a 
performer second to none.”’ 

‘That will do,” the patronne cried se- 
verely; ‘‘ you forget yourself.” 

Adolphe Sax bowed and lapsed into 
silence, but a moment later he was recalled 
to the desk while the prisoner was arraigned 
The patronne, Crépin and Marie were also 
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summoned to the platform in front of the 
magistrate, termed in police-court parlance 
“the bridge," and as they reached it the 
prisoner raised his hand 

‘Judge, your Honor,” he said, “I ain't 
going to make no fight on this here charge 

I was caught with the goods.” 

**Who was your pal on the outside 

| the magistrate asked 

‘“*] didn’t have no pal on the outside,” 
the prisoner replied. ‘‘I thought I was a 
pretty wise guy because when I sees French 
George goin’ into the house on Friday I 
thought there was somethi ing doing If 
he was willing to take a chance on a place 
like that I thoug rht I'd get one in ahead of 
him.”’ 

‘French George?"’ the judge repeate d. 

“Sure,”’ the prisoner replied. ‘'A feller 
by the name of George Archibald.”’ 

“Georges Archimbault!”’ Cri pin cried, 
and without another word he turned on 
his heel and hurried out of the courtroom. 

There was no car in sight, hence he ran 

all the way to the Maison Arnaud and took 

the front steps three ata jump. Opening the | 
| door with a pass-key he made straight for 
the office of the patronne. His worst fears 
were realized. The safe door hung by one 
hinge and the drawers were thrown care- 
lessly on the floor amid a heap of old bills 
and letters. 

One look was enough and Crépin leaped 
wildly upstairs to the third-fioor front hall 
room. It was vacant 

‘Aristide! Aristide!’’ he cried, as he 
fled down the stairs. 

Aristide met him at the kite! 

“Is anything the matter?” 
asked. 

Crépin gasped once or twice in an effort 
to enunciate | 
**Haven't you heard anything?’’ he said 

at length 
| Aristide shook his head 
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**Myself, Jean and Laurent,”’ he said, 
| indicating the two unshaven waiters, ‘we 


| have been playing vingt-et-un here ever since | 


you left, and we heard nothing.”’ 

A key rattled in the door abovestairs 
and the next momenta shriek rang through 
the house. It was Madame Arnaud, who 
had hastened after Crépin, and when the 
maitre d’hétel and the chef reached her office 
they found the patronne stretched in a 
swoon on the heap of torn letters 

It was Crépin’s arm that supported her 
head when she returned to consciousness, 
and it was Crépin who looked anxiously 
into her eyes when she opened them at 
last. 

**Crépin,” she murmured weakly, “‘ you 
will not leave me now.” 
| ** Non, Madame,” Cr pin re pli d. ‘*Ma- 
dame must not talk.” 
|} ‘But, Crépin,’”’ she whimpered, ‘‘ you 

will not leave me. Promise me, Crépin.”’ 

‘Never, Madame,” he cried. ‘* Never, | 
Dorothée.”’ | 

Here they were interrupted by Aristide, 
who entered with a glass of brandy in time 
to see the patronne seize Crépin’s left hand 
and press it to her lips. Aristide returned 
hastily to the lobby, where he bumped into 
Marie. 

‘*What now?” Marie cried 

‘‘Nothing,” said Aristide—‘ Nothing; 
only you and I may expect our walking 
papers, Marie. We are going to have a 
new master.” 

But Aristide was mistaken, for the first 
of the year the Maison Arnaud changed its 
name tothe Maison Bodin, with M.et Mme. 
Bodin as manager and cashier, and M. et 
Mme. Aristide Gely as chef and house- 
keeper. A porte cochére now adorns the front 
| of the establishment in place of the high 
stoop, Which has been removed, and two 
velvet lounges line the walls of the basement 
café. From seven in the evening until two 
in the morning the service d la carte enjoys 
a liberal patronage, for not only is the 
cuisine of the best, but the music is also of 
a very high order, under the direction of 
the clarinet virtuoso and saxophone soloist 
M. Adolphe Sax, alias ** Psst!’ alias ‘* You 

If you will ask Aristide Gely why 
Adolphe abandoned cooking for music he 
will shrug in reply: 

“Of the two arts, M’sieu’,’’ he will say, 
‘*he chose the lesser.”’ 
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Two reasons for this — coffee chaff and 
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PAUL MORTON, President, 120 Broadway, New York City 
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PAINS IN THE LEGS? 
Foot trouble is the cause 9 times = of 10 
SO r SPOTS 


Wear . 


INTERNATIONAL SPECIALTY CO. 
511 Sansome Street 
San Francisco 





CUSTOM Learn Garment Cutting AT HOME— 


BE A CUSTOM CUTTER. They earn 

CUTTERS from $25 to $50 per week. Our 

Booklet will tell you. how WRITE TO-DAY 

A. D. RUDE NEW YORK CUTTING SCHOOL 
1133-1135 Broadway, New York City 





| unions, is an inarticulate, 


| dous pressure 


| individuality of their own 


TRUE 
CONSERVATION 
(Continued from Page 20) 


down was at lunch. The little feet of one 
of them were so swollen that she had to 
wear rubbers instead of shoes. For their 
work they received from a dollar and 
seventy-five cents to two dollars and thirty 
cents a week. The inspector, a woman, 
asked the foreman why the children were 
not sitting down. 

““Why should they?” he snarled. “If 
they don’t want to stand they don't have 
to come here and work, and if they want to 
come here and work that’s their own busi 
ness. They know when they come that 
the *y can’t have chairs.” 

“But since they are here, why don’t you 
get them chairs just for humane reasons ? 

** Because chairs take up too much room 
We want the space for machinery.” 

In this case the inspector made the fore- 
man provide chairs, but she learned later 
that they were stacked on top of each other, 
and the children were not allowed to sit 
down. 

These foremen are men who have worked 
up from the shops. Their future depends 
on how much they can cut down expenses, 
and they are not always asked how they 
do it. Often their sole ambition is to get 
more out of the workers under them than 
was ever got before. They can commit 
brutalities of which an ordinary man would 
be — ~~ because they have no stand- 


ards. Perhaps they have been squeezed 
themselves, and are seizing this opportu- 
nity to forge ahead. In any case they 


have little enough sympathy and no class 
loyalty. The only thing in them that 


| approaches an idea is an intense worship of 
| success and of the superior ability of the 


class above them. To this class they have 
a passionate loyaity. Often they would 
| grind their own people to a pulp to gain five 
cents more for their masters, even when the 
five cents would bring them no personal 
advantage. 

It is under the eyes of such foremen that 
the factory inspector moves at his work 
The attitude of the workmen themselves 
toward the inspector is not easily to be 
determined. Many who understand hi: 


| presence are afraid to complain of viola- 


tions of the law for fear of losing their 
positions; and also, they have a loyalty, 
bred of necessity, to the man who furnishe 


Indeed, the ave rage work- 
has been trained in trades- 
mysterious being 
Many do not understand what the in- 
spector is there for; they watch him with 
curiosity. Occasionally some of the men 
seem very much amused, especially if the 
inspector is a woman. 


them with work. 
man, unless he 


The Legal Side of Overwork 


Though the men, as a rule, take time 
to glance at the inspector, the women 
searcely ever lift their eyes. The men can 
earn more; they are not so highly strung; 
they are not so susceptible to “‘speeding 
up.” With women, speeding up seems to 
be an obsession. Their work is usually 
piecework; they are sewing six little stars 
on a glove for a cent, or making straight 
seams On canvas bags, and to earn enough 
to live on they must hurry under tremen- 
This gives them anabsorbed 
indifference to all that goes on about them 
They are not allowed to speak, and the Vv 
bend over their machines, working with 
incredible speed, as monotonous as rows of 
books on shelves. They look like means 
to an industrial end, without features or 
Now and then 
one bolder than the rest may speak. A bent 
creature at a machine said to a woman 


| inspector out of the corner of her mouth 


“O God, Inspector, get ’em to stand for 


| the ten-hour law if you can; we're most 
killed!” 
The oath in her mouth meant no more 


than ‘‘ Really” or ‘‘ Fancy” from her more 
cultivated sisters, but her appeal was 
significant. For just now the law limiting 
the work of women to ten hours is engaging 
the attention of manufacturers, inspectors 
and humanitarians. In twenty-six states 
such laws have been enacted, and two years 
ago the Supreme Court of the United 
States held that the Oregon ten-hour law 


| for women was constitutional. 


Some months ago, however, two women 
employed in a box factory in Tllinois com- 
plained that their liberty was restrained 
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| society. 


| education, could teach us v 
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| because they were not allowed to work | 


more than ten hours a day. The Circuit 
Court of Cook County, Judge Richard 
Tuthill presiding, held that the ten-hour 
law was “unconstitutional and void and 
wholly beyond the power of the legislature 
to enact” ontheground that it runs counter 
to ‘‘No person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty or property without due process 
of law.’ The case was appealed to the 
Supreme Court of Illinois, where a decision 
was recently handed down upholding the 
statute. 


No European nation has ever repealed | 


laws limiting the labor of women, and 
ractically every amendment of the laws 
as been in the nature of strengthening 
them and of further reducing the working 
time. America ought to know by this 
time the dangers of overtaxing women. It 
has been proved that they are weaker 


physically than men, more liable to illness 
and to longer duration of illness, more 


prone to continue at work during ill- 
ness, and more susceptible to strain. In 
inheritance laws this greater weakness is 
recognized. 

if there is any factory woman who 


sincerely wants the liberty to work more | 
than ten hours a ve she should not be | 
t 


allowed it, — more than an ignorant child 
should be allowed a dangerous weapon. 
Even if more than “‘supper money” is 





given the worker it does not pay for the | 


loss of health. The bad effect of longer 


hours on morals and general welfare is | 


self-evident. ; 
The factory woman, if she is married, 


is too tired to show much attention to her | 


home. She may give her baby drugged 
cordials to keep it quiet; most of her 
‘children die near infancy, and those that 
survive are anemic. If she is not married 
she is likely to be some time, and she is 
using up energy that belongs to her chil- 


| dren, to whom she will give an enfeebled 


life, and so bring down the general average 
of the race. This ten-hour law is a vital 
question, for the women workers are in- 
creasing faster than the men. 


America Behind Other Countries 


The community is beginning to under- 
stand not only the claim of the individual 
worker to reasonable, practical methods of 
safeguard from needless suffering, but also 
the claim that the profits of manufacture 
must not be bought at the expense of the 
life and health of citizens. Yet our educa- 
tion on these questions has not proceeded 
far enough, since it is less enlightened than 
that of foreign countries. 
there should be in the principle of our law 
which holds that an employee assumes the 
inherent risks of his employment, with the 
result that all hardships re: sulting from 
accidents fall upon him and his family. 
Usually they are able to make no provision 
for themselves, and then the charity of the 
community at large must intervene. 
formers—not in the manufacturing busi- 
ness—have been for some time asking why 
the public should have to pay this part of 
the cost of operating dangerous factories. 
Other nations apply a tax on such a factory 
in the form of the compulsory insurance of 
employees. 

We certainly destroy more human beings 
in industry than any other nation, and for 
the most part our workmen, at a little 
are thrown back, used up, on 


safety, her service insurance, her improved 
dwe tlings, and her technical ‘and industrial 
valuable lessons. 
If Doetor Tolman, director of the New York 
Museum of Safety and Sanitation, is right 
in a bad way industrially, for in 
1909 half a million of us were killed and 
maimed in industry, and our economic loss 
was two hundred and fifty millions. Cer- 
tainly, as matters stand now, we are too 
wasteful of life and energy. The National 
Child Labor Committee would like us to 
minimize the difficulties by establishing a 
Federal Child's Bureau which would deal 
with a wide range of facts and would, 
doubtless, improve the measures for less- 
ening the degeneracy of children. 

The most potent reason for change is 
that reform of the present system is likely 
to be economical. Any method or institu- 
tion that makes for a better economy is 
sure to have its day, just as any existing 
instifjution will endure till a better sub- 
stitute is provided capable of performing 
the Gld function in a more economic way. 
The hour for a new institution has struck, 
and factory inspection is one of the great 





Re- | 


Germany, with her museum of | 


Some change | | 
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EMIER 


What Does it Mean to You? 


What does it mean to you that more than 84% of the people who 
have purchased PREMIER cars during the past three years are still 
driving PREMIER cars? 

What does it mean to you that PREMIER cars are conspicuous by their absence 
from “Second-hand for Sale” lists ? 

It does mean that PREMIER records gained in reliability contests are supported by 
equally consistent and satisfactory service in the hands of the users. 

It does mean that PREMIER owners do not try to dispose of their cars —-they last for years. 
The PREMIER Car of to-day is adevelopment; Not a Chance Happening. 


PREMIER design in detail represents the most approved practices, which means that PREMIER construction throughout 
is in line with the ideas and pacts which experimentation has shown the most able engineers of Europe and America to be 
BEST. They are ideas which stood the acid test of experience when best features were sought. unable to measure up 
were eliminated. Compare any feature of the PREMIER with the corresponding feature or part in the best regarded makes in 
Europe or America and you will find that the practices which PR EMIER Makers consider commonplace, because they are only 
in keeping with the other PREMIER features, are pointed out by other makers as representing the earmarks of quality. 

There are no special talking points in PREMIER cars. Every feature in the PREMIER is a talking point, because it 
represents best practice and its use is supported by reasons which have been tried and proven correct. 

Read “ How to Buy a Motor Car.” We have secured a number of copies of this, 
one of which we will send you free for the asking. Write for it. Address Dept. L. 


PREMIER MOTOR MFG. CO. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Licensed under the Selden Patent 


























ORE charming and distinctive than the ordinary bath rug, 
more sanitary than ordinary bedroom rugs because it can be 
thoroughly washed—this is the double advantage of choosing the 


Esmond Rug 
for Bedroom and Bath 


You need one of these rugs by your bedside, another by your dress- 
They are so modest in price that you can supply all your bed- 
at economical outlay. 


ing table. 
rooms 
The Esmond Rug is thick and velvety, ‘‘comfy’’ to the feet. Wash- 
ing does not rob it of softness, shape or color. It is reversible, giving 
double service—a point of especial value when used in the bathroom. 
Made in six different designs and colors, including soft browns and 
greens that are suitable for Country Home, Cottage or Bungalow. 


24 x 48 inches, $1.00; 30 x 60 inches, $1.50 


You can buy the Esmond Rug in carpet and bath furnish 
ing departments of leading stores If you do not find it 
readily, write us and we will see that you are supplied, 
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You Can Be Your Own Boss 
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Makers, Boston. 
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Send for a copy of Catalog No. 54. 
It’s Free—a postal card will do. 
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Salesmen Wanted 


to represent the greatest subscripti success in 
America, “THE HARVARD CLASSICS ” (Doctor 
Eliot’s Famous Five-Foot Shelf of Books), on an 
entirely new plan of introduction, The" NAT iONAL 
EDITION” is ready AT A PRICE THAT WILL 
SWEEP THE COUNTRY. Salesmen having had 
experience in de luxe and popular publications, 
sing, newspaper work and other high-cla 
are invited to make application, Only 


to $100 a week will be 


vert 
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M. WALTER DUNNE, Manager Sales Organization 
he Harvard Classics 
418 West 13th Street, New York 
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regenerating forces which make for spir- | 


itual as well as financial economy. 

Its machinery has not, perhaps, been 
going on long enough to be perfected 
There should be more standardizing of 
laws between the states, especially com- 
Pp tingstates. The laws are often ineffective 
yecause the experience of one state is dis- 
regarded by its neighbor. If, for example, 
the age limit should be recognized as 
fourteen everywhere, as sixteen for night 
work, and sixteen or eighteen for dangerous 
occupations, it would be fairer to the em- 
ployers as well as to the employed. 

Moreover, some individual states have 
prc ‘uliar excellences and pec uliar defects. 

Yew York and Ohio are excellent in respect 
to insistence on age certificates for children; 
but New York is poor in regard to protected 
machinery and extremely negligent about 
overtime work for women. It is, however, 
compact in the organization of its inspec- 
tion department, which is one of three 
bureaus under the general head of the 
. department of Labor, with a commissicner 

f labor in command; and the chief fac- 
dn inspe ctor is an exce lle nt official. 

Massachusetts looks after women splen- 
didly; they may not work after six in 
textile mills nor after ten anywhere. She 
is quite the most law-abiding of the states 
as to the protection of women. Ohio will 
not allow girls under eighteen to work at 
night. Wisconsin and Colorado have an 
eight-hour limit for women, but in Wis- 
consin the law is ineffective on account of 
its wording, and the Colorado provisions 
merely prohibit a woman from working 
more than eight hours if her work requires 
her to stand. 

Pennsylvania, so long ago as 1849, pre- 
cluded women in six different occupations 
from working more than ten hours a day, 
and in 1905 she was better provided with 
inspection than New York. But today she 
is not one of the bright spots in thesystem, 
for she has practically a twelve-hour day. 
On the whole, the states with the most sat- 
isfactory laws, especially relating to chil- 
dren, are Massachusetts, Ohio, New York 
and Illinois. 





What is Most Needed 


But it is one thing to have good laws 
and another thing to have them enforced. 
The difficulty is that labor laws may be 
enacted without any power whatever being 
supplied to carry them out. For one thing, 
the inspecting force is quite inadequate to 
control the situation. For example, New 
York has only fifty inspectors, Pennsyl- 
vania thirty-nine, Ohio thirty-three, Massa- 
chusetts twenty-seven, and Illinois only 
twenty-five. Many of these inspectors are 
appointed for poate al reasons, though in 
New York and the Middle West serious 
consideration is made of their fitness, In 
Minnesota appointments are frankly polit- 
ical, and changes in the staff have been 
freque nt. Wisconsin has its department 
under civil-service rules, and Indiana and 
Ohio demand that the chief inspector must 
be an expert mechanic. The force of in- 
spectors is more permanent in Ohio than 
in the other states. Permanency is, of 
course, a great advantage in this work. 

In some states the laws are enforced 
with rigor and in others with distinct dis- 
cretion. Many inspectors seem to read 
into their work a discriminating power, 
decided by what they regard as the neces- 
sities of the situation. In other cases 
reports of all violations are dutifully 
handed in to the head of the department, 
but somehow certain firms, important 
politically, are forgiven and unprosecuted 
if they say they'll never do it again. 

Moreover, while the inspectors as a cla 
are undoubtedly conscientious, they are 
not always thoroughly equipped for their 
work. If better salaries were paid better 
material could be had. More women should 
be appointed, not only because they will 
accept the inadequate salaries but because 
they are likely to be more permanent and 
can handle the children and women workers 
better than men inspectors can. 

Last and always, what is needed is the 
continued and far-reaching education of the 
public. There is little use in having a good 
inspection department if it is not backed 
up by public opinion. More than any 
other nation, perhaps, the American public, 
once it is interested, is fair-minded and 
even generous. Add this characteristic to 
education in factory matters, and the day 
will come when American factory inspect- 
ors may hold their heads as high as the 
English, French and German inspectors. 
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OU don't need to swelter at the 

ironing board in an over-heated 

kitchen, or to lose valuable time run- 
ning back and forth for a hot iron. 





Lhe Westinghouse electric sad-iron isalw ays ready 
for work without the aid of a stove; 
heat is needed 


always hot wl-ere 
cool and comfortable everywhere 
else. Use it in any room in the house —or on the 
porch—to press a bit of lace or do a day's ironing 

E spe cially nice to kee p upstairs for pressing out 
small articles or to put into your trunk when you 
go away. 


WESTINGHOUSE 


ELECTRIC SAD-IRONS 


have the Westinghouse reputation back of them —the 
W estinghouse guarantee as to quality and effx rency. 
Made in three sizes 
If your electric sul ply dealer or lig hting company doesn’t 






5, 6and 71 pounds 


have the size you want, use the coupon, and we will send 
you one direct. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC FANS 


\sk your dealer to show you the new 8-inch Westinghouse 
» * 
It weighs only 42 lbs. and will keep 


4 cent an hour. 


Featherwe ight Fan 





you cool for less than | 


FOR TRAVELING ¢ 
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~ f EE es — 
: Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 7 
Please deliver tor addr C.O.D.,all ch es prepaid 
One Electric Iron — 5-\b, $4.00, $4.25, 7 \-lb. $4.50. 
One S-inch Electric Fan, I’rice $10.00, 
The Current I use i {> | 
The Voltage mar} onthe I tric Lamps I use is | 
| 
Address 
L resents 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 


Offices in all large cities PITTSBURG, PA. 



















**Silver Plate that Wears’’ 






Spoons, forks and fancy serving 
pieces proven to give longe st 


HARTER OAK service bear the trade mark 


PATTERN 


‘TBAT ROGERS BROS. 45, | 





} & 
\ 
\ 
/ the stamp that guarantees the heaviest triple MERIDEN BRITANNIA co., \ 
// ee a eee Meriden, Conn, \ 
New York Chicago San Francisco \ 








We Makea 


Full Line of 


__ oe oe Is Seatiien New F POT | fel Use a 


Kalamazoo | Gas 







te t sati tory range for Ranges 
; a Write For 
"Cash Or Time Payments FREE 
} : easy time payments - Catalog 


, 2 people | ‘ane | No.808 


We Pay the Freight 
frite for Free Stove and 
Range Catalog No. 152 

Kalamazoo Stove Co. 

Kalamazoo, Mich 








Direct to You’ 


TRADE MARK REGISTER 


A Sample of Page Fence FREE! How to Shave With Comfort 














Sent FREE on request 


Send forana arn 
ur Masterpie 








W Wire I ~ e the B Heart + 
Razor 
Wire—the strong fence wit exist 
‘ r 1] ek t hi Ly ff f 
Get a Free copy of the Quarter f Cata A REAL Razor 
f Pa ker xpla n t ‘ ibility 
elasticity a nm Justa t Addr 





Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box 212-H, Adrian, Mich C. KLAUBERG @& BROS, 171 William Street, New York 
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SHOE 


SEARS EEREZe 
Sees ee ee eess 
SESEEEBE EER EE EE 


LOOK FOR NAME IN SHOE 
JERE RE CER ERER ERE PE ET Tt 


Style A 1761 
Cheral Patent Colt 


Three Eyelet 
“Varsity” 
Oxford 







High arch 

and heel 
a “Young 
Man’s” shoe 


Do You Know *.** 


get om s 


ble to 
that 





you can wear with cor le every day 
from the date of thei purchase, with- 
out first breaking them in? The 
Florsheim Shoe is a ‘‘gua/ity’’ shoe 
for the man who is willing to pay 
$5.00 —‘*the man who knows’’—‘‘the 
man who cares.’* 

Out booklet, “The Shoeman,”’ shows “A 
sty for every taste —a fit for every f 


Ask your dealer about the Florsheim 
Shoe, or se .25 to cover cost of 
Shoes and express charges, and we will 
have our nearest dealer fill your order. 


Most Styles $5.00 and $6.00 


= The Florsheim Shoe Company 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
N00 AR 


-SE=NO: 


SUSPENDERS 


“Out of sight, out of mind” applies literally te“ SE-NO” Suspenders 


PC Re mais, 
ceeenenansensesennesseseenenenneresneeene ad 











der shirt, you don’t know they’re 
t that your trousers stay uy, H 
self acting construction allows in 
tant Uustment for every motion of the body, 
feature not found in any other invisible su 
You loop the loops over your pender 
| buttons in the ordinary way, without injuring 
t or itting holes in the shirt 





| Two sires —regular length for short and ¢ 
| me t i fox tall mw 


(i SUSPENDER m.. 1210 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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WRITE FOR } ~~ 
GOOD ROADS st ~ 
. | BOOK -PREE » 
aol, Savard Bctesased > 
he s be work. Operated 
where others twork. g for ring 
for irrigat ; 


Glide Road Machine Co., 330 E St., Minneapolis, Minn. 














[No More Stooping 


to trim lawn edges. With Barr's Lawn 





BRdget one can trim around tlower 
beds, fence borders, walk edges, while 
ta ng. Ala r boy can use it—it’s 
| light, strong, simple, durable First 
} practicaledger ever made. Guaranteed 
i vear. Money back if not as stated 
$1.50, delivered to any part U. 8. 
Barr- rn beam, Led., Lancaster, Pa. ae 
ask for prt 
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| creature, but he has been made a snob by 


| reviews; 


| papers defending Poe, 










| on the road to wealth, is always a serious 


SNOBS 
AND SNOBBERY 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Sham aristocracies, spurious ancestries 
and bogus titles are peculiar to no country; 
they are comic in America because, though | 
so many seek them, no one believes in their | 
validity. 

The college snob is a rather offensive | 


his president and professors, who have 
assured him that only an American who | 
has camped on campuses and gone home 
with a degree, which too often represents 
time spent rather than knowledge gained, 
can bea gentleman. If college parchments 
represent gentility we have quite a raft of 
genteel | — persons in the land; but 
only the hard knocks of a rough world are 
nee ide d to show that a snob, made ina col- 
lege by a professor who is a snob, continues 
to be a snob and cannot be made over into 
an American gentleman. The American 
college that does not produce an intelligent 
and self-respecting democracy among its 
students isn't worth the powder.to blow it 
to the four winds of heaven. 

Snobbery has few convictions, but it has 
peculiar religious preferences. The snob 
is a religious chameleon; he goes to the 
church which he believes saves the souls of 
the best people. He would have burned 
incense on the altar of Jupiter while the 
Nazarene was being crucified; he would 
have hunted heretics in Spain with — 
and chased Catholics in England wit 
Elizabeth; today he is an Anglican in 
London, a Lutheran in Berlin, an Ultra- 
montaine in Vienna, an Agnostic in Paris. 
In America you find him in fashionable 
churches. 

The church itself has a good many snobs 
in its pulpits—shepherds more emulous to 
please the wolves in the front pews than 
the sheep under the gallery; pastors more 
interested in the golden calf than the lucre- 
lacking lamb. These fat, well-fed, well- 
paid ecclesiastical snobs pray to the sleek 
and well-groomed god, Respectability, who 
is Mammon modernized, muffled, mani- 
cured and mercerized. 


The Literary Snob 


The literary snob delights to tell his 
friends of his comradeship with this poet, 
that essayist, this novelist and that drama- 
tist. He bubbles with Bohemianism; he 
joins the Pen and Incubus Club; he at- 
tends the orgies of the Parnassus Society 
and tells apocryphal stories of men of let- 
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$5000 AYEAR 
AND MORE 
FROM A TEN ACRE FARM 


How do we figure it?) Many ways — here's on 


quality of Oregon and Washington apples has 
this fruit. They sell for about $1.00 per bushel bo 
qualities from well advert 
r box. The trees run 100 to the acre 

xes per tree when in fu ull bearing 

s the yield, and $1.00 per Box 
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sed regions sell for $ 


h six acres v 
yr even 
ome 0} 

But apples would be only one part of 
on the culls; strawberries, etc., grov 
per acre between the rows of tree 
ources of incidental income 
Indiana, went 
capital of $4,000 in 1 


One man sold out in 
nd invested h 
rents halt of it for $3,800 per year, and 
ird that formec 


of apples from a small orch | 
stem wheat 


He also sold $1,300 worth of blue 


See this country for yourself. Take 


Union Pacific 


“The Safe Road to Travel” 


Electric Block Signals. s and service Re 
in the World 


Low round trip summer tourist rates in effect June 1 to Sept. 30, 1910. 


Dining car mea 


For more complete informatie or facts and figure about 


particular locations and what they mean to you, address 


E. L. LOMAX, General Passenger Agent 
Union Pacific R. R., Omaha, Neb. 








ters he has met in railroad stations and in 





street cars. He knows the titles of books; 
he gets a flavor of their contents from book | 
he will hint that he has rare first 
he sends letters to the 
or Verlaine, or 
Stevenson, or any other dead and safe one, 
when some featherhead questions their 
morals or talents. To the frank and so- 
me ated inhabitants of Bohemia he is a 
younder and snob, but he impresses certain 
eager climbers—snobs{who know little of 
literature and are advised that society con- 
descends to art and letters in London. 

He is generally a snob of the second gen- 
eration, a college man; he has been abroad; 


editions at home; 
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THE W. H. MULLINS CO 
120 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio 








he is rather contemptuous of America; he 
— of ‘‘ Harry” James, whom he never 

saw, but restrains himself from alluding to 

Willie” Shakspere; and he advises his 
social intimates that really society ought 
to take up literature, art, and all that sort 
of thing; it is good form and is done in 
London. His visits to Bohemia are neither 
serious nor long-sustained; he vanishes at 
a “‘touch”; his sham Bohemianism and 





Letters From A Base- | 
ball Fan To His Son | 
or Baseball as a Backbone 
Bracer by S. DeWitt Clough 
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The Backbone Publishing Co. ; 


Ravenswood, 8. P Chicago | Chicago Projecting Co, 225 Dearborn St., Dept. 163, Chicago 








imaginary literary intimacies are merely 
the social crutches of a snob. Society 
of a sort is credulous, and Bohemia is 
indifferent. 

The struggling snobs who have grown 


wealthy gradually from humble beginnings of I 


are often as much concerned about conceal- 
ing their fathers and mothers as they are 
about disentombing remote ancestors. The 


poor old father, whose savings and sacri- | C 


We Manufacture Books, Edit Manuscripts and | 
Advise es ; 














imily or local histories, novels, | 











fices gave his son an education and a start 








yroblem to Snob and his wife; he must be 
rept in the background and out of sight of 
the other snobs in society. Poor Snob for- 
gets that in homes like his there cannot 
be secrets and servants simultaneously; he 
fails to remember, though Mrs. Snob does 
not, that the gossip of the parlor trickles 





| into the kitchen, to be piped to some other 
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lun BINGHAMTON Book Michigan Stee! Beat Co., 118 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
OMPANY, Binghamton, N. Y 
“Opens like this” The ( '0- I -E | \ A bed and tent in one "Folds up 
2 Weight only 25 lbs. like this”’ 
. te ing t i , . a 2 Take it 
\ A complete camping outfit in your hand. Take it smokes 
, anywhere. Opened it measures 7 ft. x 2 ft. 6 in. Close 1 you go 
! \ 3ft.6in. x10 in. Storm-proof. Goes in launch, 


canoe or auto 


. Price complete 
delivered. Send for Booklet O. . $8.95 


Carnie-Goudie Mfg. Co. Kansas City, Missouri 
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Equally Suitable for 
Men's or Women’s Clothing 


| | Moth Proof Red CedarChifforobe 


y This beautiful Chifforobe has the best 
{ features of a Chiffonier and a Wardrobe. 
Is built of Southern RED Cedar, the only 


absolutely moth-proot wood. Has air-tight 
j doors. Is guaranteed moth, dust and damp 
} proof. No camphor required. It eliminates 

cold storage expenses on furs, woolens, € te. 
j Comes in hand-rut hed piano polist 
Just the gilt fo ora june bride, B 
our fa middleman 
freight east of Mississippi River 





saves 





Sent on 1 la 


trial. Return at our expense if not pleased 
Write for our beautiful catalog showing many de 
j signs in Red Cedar Chests, Highboys and Chiffo 


robes at prices that will interest you 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO. 
Dept. S Statesville, N.C. 
———— 
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New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors, sent free 
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kitchen and pumped into another parlor 
The rattle of the skeleton comes to the ears 
of Sarah and Jane as audibly as it does to 
those young things, Edith and Gwendolen; 
and occasionally the old father breaks 
out and scandalizestheavenue. The trem- 
ors and terrors of the snob lest neighbors 
shall learn the hideous fact that an honest 
oid father is secluded in the house are as 
pathetic as contemptible. But the poor old 
chap has to be on exhibition some time 

They tell the story of an Irish snob 
whose good old father, illiterate, rude, but 
self-respecting, was sacrificed on the altar 
of snobbery for years. In time the old 
fellow died, and he lay in state at last in 
the parlor, awaiting burial. Custom 
stronger than snobbery, and Snob and his 
wife opened the house to the dead man’s 
humble friends, who came to say a prayer 
beside his open coffin Perhaps they 
dreaded the cool eye and caustic tongue of 
Father D., the parish priest, too much to 
do otherwise. 

One old woman, who had known the 
snobs all their days, came in softly, said a 
few prayers by the side of her dead neigh- 
bor, rose and, looking at the dead, still face, 
said quietly, yet audibly enough for all to 
hear: ‘ Well, Patrick—God rest your soul— 
they had to bring you into the parlor at 
last.” The snobs slunk out of the room, 
and the old woman walked out of the house 


was 


| with a toss of her head that only an old 


Irishwoman can give, a toss more eloquent 


than a volume of contempt and invective. 


|} regions 





It has been said that hypocrisy is the 
homage that wickedness pays to virtue; 
and in many respects snobbery is the hom- 
age which servility pays to insolence. Snob- 
bery pays the price willingly, eagerly, for 
it knows it will be repaid in the same 
luscious currency some day itself 


Snobbery Even in Mourning 
The international marriage of the snobs 
is pitiable, as a rule, for the daughter of 
Snob is too often sacrificed to her mother’s 
social ambition and her own vanity. But 
the record of wrecked lives, of happiness 
exchanged for titles, of youth and wealth 
given in return for some battered old 
spendthrift and his dubious dignities, does 
not seem to have any deterrent effect upon 
the latest batch of daughters in snobdom; 
the glory of going to court, of touching 
elbows with barons who were brewers, 
marquises who were money-mongers, and 
dukes whose grandmothers threw their 
bonnets over the windmill, and the joy of 
returning to the republic to patronize 
those who patronized her, are compensa- 
tions enough for lavishing youth, beauty 
and riches upon a fellow who, stripped of 
his title and compelled to pay his debts, 
would be glad to serve in Snob’s lower 
as a butler 

I knew a Boston person, a splendid type 
of cold-roast Boston snobbery, whose 
daughter married a British nobleman, 
fortunately a decent chap, who had lived 
cleanly and had ample means. His posi- 
tion in England was good, according to 
British standards, and the Boston parents 
became, without an effort and without the 
bother of naturalization, the most loyal of 
his Majesty's subjects There came a day 
when a certain royal and rickety young 
prince died, to the relief of his royal rela- 


tions, and England controlled her grief 
most heroically. Not so Boston. A Boston 
lady, making her round of social calls, 


dropped in on the Snobs shortly after the 
royal bereavement, and was shown into the 
presence of a family convulsed with grief. 
Embarrassed, and believing some great and 
sudden calamity had come to her neighbor, 
she apologized for her intrusion and hesi- 
tatingly inquired the cause of their woe 
“Have you not heard the news?” 
Mr. Snob with deep emotion, while 
Snob bowed her head in her hands 


said 


Mrs 


“No, I have heard nothing,”’ answered 
the caller. ‘‘Had I known of any loss I 
should not have intruded.” 

“She has not heard!’’ continued Snob, 
waving a handkerchief at his wife. ‘‘ Ah, 
well! Of course, you would hardly feel 
about the matter as we do; it seems so 
intimate and personal to us, and Abbie 


that is, was so devoted 
to him.” 

“To whom?” 
‘Who is dead?’ 

‘Prince George,’’ moaned Snob; 
de-ar Prince George.”’ 

The visitor put her handkerchief to her 
face to hide her emotion, and left the 
house hurriedly, to scandalize the avenue 


Lady Brasstack 
queried the caller softly 


poor, 
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“HAMILTON-MAD 
—GARDEN HOSE 


Slow to make, slow to wear out. 
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Because 




























HY do we stick to the old slow process 
of making hose? 





by that process we get hose that is s| 


Se ES ee 


We know that the new, fast sausage-machine process is cheapet 
—but hose that lasts twice as long is better, even if it does take 
m@ longer to make, and cost a cent a foot more, 
That’s Hamitron-Mave Hose. 
HAMILTON-Mape Hose is made by our OLD, sLOW PROCEss, which 


produces such stiff, springy, long-lasting hose. An inner tube of pure’ ‘live’’ 


rubber is tightly wrapped with layer after layer of 





close-woven duck, all vulcanized tight together, 
with the 
weal rep under 


Here are some of the 
leading grades of 
Hamilton-Made Garden 


an outside cover of tough rubber to take 


After seasoning, every foot is TI 


») 


Hose. Note that Every tremendous hydraulic pressure, to discover the 

label bears the words slightest defect This enables us to GUARANTEE 

HAMILTON-MADE our hose to stand enormous pressures. Most 
makers will not do this. 

There's a HamitvoN-Mape Hose for every different use 
and pressure, each grade made BETTER THAN IS NECESSARY 
to meet the requirements for that use, at prices from 10 to 
25 cents a foot. Whatever grade of hose you need, ask 
the dealer for Hamivron-Mape, and you will be certain 





of getting the BEST HOSE OF THAT GRADE that is made 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


If your dealer has not HAMILTON-MADE HOSE on 
hand, we will deliver to you anywhere in the United States 
FREIGHT PREPAID, 50-foot lengths of our highest grade 
hose,complete with standard braas cx — nes, forthe regular 
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price, $12.50 each length. This eplendid hose stands a 
pressure of 750 POUNDS TO THE SQUARE INCH, and 
while it is our highest-priced garden hose, it lasts so long 


that it is in reality probably the CHEAPEST hose made 
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Trenton, New Jersey 
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Real beauty and long 
wear combine to 
make Ipswich 
quality. 


And this is the way we 
get both beauty and 
service: 

We command the 
skill that can only be 
‘acquired by nearly half- 
a-century of good stock- 
ing-making. We are 
particular to get first- 
choice cotton with long, 
strong fibre. We spin 
our own yarn, knit 
on the latest machines, 
and dye the stock- 
ings by a costly pro- 
cess that produces 
rich fast color. 
This makes the 
Ipswich quality 
that thousands 
have insisted on 
for years. See 
that you insist 
on Ipswich 
Hosiery if you 
expect to get 
such high qual- 
ity at anywhere 
near the price. 


12'c to 25c a pair 


for men, women, 
and children 


If your dealer can't supply 
write us his name 
We'll send you the 
handsomest hosiery 
booklet ever 
issued, and 
we'll see that 
you get the 
stockings 
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of Sunlight flow 
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This is the name of the quickest, 
cleanest, snappiest metal polish on 
earth. We like to send sainples, es 
pecially to motor carowners. Your 
hame on a post-card brings one. 


Atlantic Refining Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Majestic Furnace & Foundry Co. 

’ 178 Mein 8t . Huntington, Indiana 


























until the tears ran down her cheeks and 
destroyed her complexion. 

The snobbery of vociferous philanthropy 
may find its most reverberating type in the 
self-made man, a snob in excelsis, challeng- 
ing the Creator to duplicate him if He can 

—if Hedare. The kindly man who dreaded 
to let his right hand know what his left 
hand gave, who blushed to be detected in 
his benevolences, exists, without doubt; 
but he is archaic, out of date, a subject 
for laughter in gorgeous, brazen, shrieking 
snobdom; 
The philanthropist of snobdom has his 
name on billboards and in magazines; he 
bestraddles the continents; his name echoes 


on the seas; he has mortgages on posterity; | 
he expects a reception committee and a | 


| brass band to meet him at the Pearly 
| Gates, and he is certain an escort of cheru- 
| bim and seraphim will await him. 


Snobbery in England is a cult, an insti- 
tution, part and parcel of the British 
Constitution; in America it is a disease, 
which time and the exhaustion of the 
sources of easy money may attenuate; but 


its extermination will never come while | 


greed, envy and mean ideals are in the 


heart and mind of man, nor until man is | 
Snobbery is original | 


built like an angel. 
sin; it is not catalogued in our codes; it 
is implied only in the Decalogue. When 
anarchy and poverty are universal it may 
be obscured or submerged, but in the 
mean time it is here, robust, all-pervasive, 
and neither modest nor reticent. 


THE VARMINT 


(Continued from Page 23) 


through the territory of Ned Banks, who 
had been blocked off by his opponent. 

‘Watch that Andover end, Stover,”’ said 
Mr. Ware. ‘Study out his methods.” 

‘All right, sir,’’ said Dink, who had 
watched no one else. 

He waited breathless for the first shock 
of the Andover attack. It came with a 
rush, compact and solid, and swept back 
the Lawrenceville left side for a good eight 
yards. 

**Good-by!”’ said Harris in a whisper. 

Dink began to whistle, moving down 
the field, watching the backs. Another 
machine-like advance and another big gain 
succeeded. 

“They'll wake up,” said Dink solemnly 
to himself. ‘‘They’ll stop ’em in a min- 
ute.”’ 

But they did not stop. Rush by rush, 
irresistibly the blue left their own territory 
and passed the forty-five-yard line of 
Lawrenceville. Then a fumble occurred 
and the ball went again with the gale far 
out of danger, over the heads of the 
Andover backs who had misjudged its 
treacherous course. 

**Lucky we got the wind,” said Dink, 
calm amid the roaring cheers about him. 
“Gee, that Andover attack’s going to be 
hard to stop. Banks is beginning to limp.”’ 

The blue, after a few quick advances, 


formed and swept out toward Garry Cock- | 


rell’s end. 

‘‘Three yards lest,’ said Dink grimly. 
“They won't try him often. Funny they're 
not onto Banks. Lord, how they can gain 
through the center of the line! First down 
again.’ Substitute and coach, the frantic 
school, alumni over from Princeton, all 
kept up a constant storm of shouts and 
entreaties: 

“Oh, get together!”’ 

“Throw ‘em back!” 

“Hold ’em!”’ 

** First down again!” 

‘“*Hald 'em, Lawrenceville!” é 

** Don't let them carry it seventy yards!”’ 

**Get the jump!” 

“There they go again!”’ 

“Ten yards around Banks!” 

Stover alone, squatting opposite the line 
of play, moving as it moved, coldly critical, 
studied each individuality 

‘Funny, nervous little tricks that Good- 
hue’s got blows on his hands— does that 
mean he takes the ball? No; all a bluff 
What's he do when he does take it? Quiet 
and looks at. the ground. When he doesn’t 
take it he tries to pretend he does. I'll 
tuck that away. He’s my man. Seems to 
switch in just as the interference strikes 
the end about ten feet beyond tackle, 
running low - Banks is playing too high; 
better, perhaps, to run in on 'em now and 
then before oa get started. There’s 
going to be trouble there in a minute. The 


snobdom has no use for him. | 


| by leaning against a fence and laughing |! 
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enables you to make more faithful photographs, more artistic pictures. For, having accurately ' 
} interpreted its subject, the Ansco Film retains, through the process of developing, every deli- ; 
cate tone gradation, every element of clearness and sharpness, thus offering ideal printing it 
} possibilities. It reduces uncertainty; it minimizes chances of failure by its remarkable speed and ‘ 
latitude. Easy to handle; never curls; no halation, no“ fogging’ or off-setting. Fits any film camera. F 
To gel softer, clearer, deeper prints from your negatives, 
make sure they are printed on Cyko Paper. If others > 
do your printing, insist that they shall use Cyko Paper Yi 
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Cameras, Film, Paper, pure chemicals and all supplies 
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° Iya 5% tographic Library—Free. At dealers, or write to At 
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:| shoulder 
| hold Fatty 


fellows aren’t up on their toes yet —what 
is the matter, anyhow ? Tough’'s getting 
boxed right along; he ought to play out 
further, | should think. Hello, some one 
fumbled again. Who's got it? Looks like 


G: arTy. No; they recovered it themselves 

no, they didn’t. Lord, what a butter- 
fingered lot—why doesn't he get it? He 
has—Charlie DeSoto—clear field—ean he 
make it ?— he ought to— where's that Good- 
hue ?— looks like a safe lead, he'll make the 


twenty-yard line at least —yes, fully that, 
if he doesn'tstumble — there's that Goodhue 
now—some one ought to block him off 
good work—that'’s it—that makes the 
touchdown —lucky — very lucky 

Some one hit him a terrific clap on the 
He looked up in surprise to be- 

Harris dancing about like a 
erazy man. The air seemed all arms; hats 
were rising like startled coveys of birds 
Some one cast his arms around him and 
hugged him. He flung-him off almost in- 
dignantly. What were they thinking of? 
that was only one touchdown — four points 


what was that against that blue team 
and the wind at their backs, too? One 
touchdown wasn't going to win this game 


‘Why do they 
Dink Stover to 
deliberately the 
goalposts; *6 to 0 


get so excited?’’ said 
John Stover, watching 
ball soaring between the 
they think it all 


over. Now’s the rub.” 

Mr. Ware passed near him. He was 
quiet, too, seeing far ahead 

‘Better keep warmed up, Stover,’’ he 
said. 

“Biting his nails, that’s a funny trick 


fora master,’ thought Dink. ‘‘ Heoughtn't 
to be nervous. That doesn't do any good 
The shouts of exultation were soon 
hushed; with the advantage of the wind the 
game quickly assumed a different com- 
plexion. Andover had found the weak end 
and sent play after play at Banks, driving 
him back for long advances. 
‘* Take off your sweater,”’ said Mr. Ware 
Dink flung it off, running up and down 
the side-lines, springing from his toes 
“Why don’t they take him out?” he 
thought angrily, with almost a hatred of 
the fellow who was fighting it out in vain 
‘*Can’t they see it? Ten yards more, oh, 


Lord! This ends it.”’ 

With a final rush the Andover interfer- 
ence swung at Banks, brushed him aside 
and swept over the remaining fifteen yards 
for the touchdown. A minute later the 
goal was kicked and the elevens again 
changed sides The suddenness with 


which the score had been tied impressed 
every one —the school team seemed to have 
no defense against the well-massed attacks 
of the opponents. 


“Holes as big as a house,”’ said Fatty 
Harris. ‘‘Asleep! They're all asleep!”’ 
Dink, pacing up and down, waited the 


word from Mr. Ware, 
did not come. 


rebelling because it 


Again the scrimmage began, a_ short 
advance from the loosely-knit schooleleven, 
a long punt with the wind and then a 


quick, businesslike line-up of the blue team 
and another rush at the vulnerable end 

: Te n yards more; oh, it’s giving it 
away!” s: sid Fatty Harris 

Stover knelt and tried his shoelaces and, 
rising, tightened his belt. 

‘I'll be out there in a moment,” 
to himself 

Another gain at Banks’ end and suddenly 
from the elevens across the field the figure 


he said 


' | of the captain rose and waved a signal 


“Go in, Stover,”’ said Mr. Ware 

He ran out across the long stretch to 
where the players were moving restlessly, 
their clothes flinging out clouds of steam 
Back of him something was roaring, cheer- 
ing for him, perhaps, hoping against hope 

Then he was in the midst of the con- 
testants, Garry Cockrell’s arm about his 
shoulders, whispering something in his ear 
about keeping cool, breaking up the inter- 
ference if he couldn't get his man, following 
up the play. He went to his position, notic- 
ing the sullen expressions of his teammates, 
angry with the consciousness that the y 
were not doing their best. Then taking his 
stand beyond Tough McCarty, he saw the 
Andover quarter and the backs turn and 
study him curiously. He noticed the half- 
back nearest him, a stocky, close-cropped, 
red-haired fellow, with brawny arms under 
his rolled-up jersey, whose duty it would 
be to send him rolling on the first rush 

“All ready?” cried the voice of the 
umpire. ‘First down.” 

The whistle blew, the two lines strained 
opposite each other. Stover knew what 
the play would be there was no question 
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Good for 
Little Folks 
Grown-ups need ice water 
to drink — so do the children, but it 
must be pure. You can’t have pure 
ice-water if you use any cooler where 
the ice and water mix. 
All ice contains disease germs, no 
matter how clear it seems tobe. Many 


summer fatalities among infants are 


directly due to impure ice-water. 
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| half.” 


| Dink had 





of that. 
had carried the play well over to his side— 
the gay | was a fifteen yards away. 
thought out quickly what he 
would do. He crept in closer than an end 
ey plays and at the snap of the ball 
rushed straight into the starting inter- 
ference before it could gather danger- 
ous momentum. The halfback, seeing him 
thus drawn in, instinctively swerved wide 
around his interference, forced slightly back. 
Before he could turn forward his own speed 
and the necessity of distancing Stover and 
Condit drove him out of bounds for a 
four-yard loss. 
“Second down, nine yards to go!”’ came 
the verdict. 


“Rather risky going in like that,’’ said 


| Flash Condit, who backed up his side. 


| get a clean sweep at me,” 





‘‘Wanted to force him out of bounds,” 
said Stover. 

**‘Oh—look out for something between 
tac kle and guard now.” 

‘*‘No—they’ll try the other side now to 
said Stover. 

The red-haired halfback disappeared in 
the opposite side and, well protected, kept 
his feet for five yards. 

“Third down, four to gain.” 

“Now for a kick,” said Stover, as the 
Andover end came out opposite him. 
‘*What the deuce am I going to do to this 
coot to mix him up? He looks more as 
though he’d like to tackle me than to get 
past.” He looked over and caught a 
glance from the Andover quarter. ‘I won- 
der. Why nota fake kick? They’ve sized 
me up for green. I'll play it carefully.” 

At the play, instead of blocking, he 
jumped back and to one side, escaping the 
end who dived at his knees. Then, rushing 
ahead, he stalled off the half and caught 
the fullback with a tackle that brought him 
to his feet, rubbing his side. 

‘“*Lawrenceville’s ball. 


Dink had not thought of the time. 
Amazed, he scrambled to his feet, half 
angry at the interruption, and following 
the team went over to the room to be talked 
to by the captain and the coach. 

It was a hangdog crowd that gathered 
there, quailing under the scornful lashing 
of Garry Cockrell. He spared no one, he 
omitted no names. 
ered his eyes, ashamed to look upon the face 
of the team. One or two cried out: 

**Oh, I say, Garry!” 

“That's too much!” 

“Too much, too much, is it?”’ cried their 
captain, walking up and down, striking the 
flat of his hand with the clenched fist. 
‘By heavens, it’s nothing to what they’re 
saying of us out there! They’re ashamed 
of us, one and all! Listen to the cheering 
if you don’t believe it! They'll cheer a 
losing team, a team that is being driven 
back foot by foot. There’s something 
glorious in that, but a team that stands up 
to be pushed over, a team that lies down 
and quits, a team that hasn’t one bit of red 
fighting blood in it, they won’t cheer; 
they’re ashamed of you! Now, I'll tell you 
what’s going to happen to you. You're 
going to be run down the field for justabout 
four touchdowns. Here's Lentz being 
tossed around by a fellow that weighs 
forty pounds less. Why, he’s the joke of 
the game. McCarty hasn't stopped a play, 
not one! Waladoo’s so easy that they rest 
up, walking through him. But that’s not 
the worst, you’re playing wide apart as 
though there wasn’t a man within ten 
miles of you; not one of you is helping out 
the other. The only time you've taken the 
ball from them is when a little shaver 
comes in and uses his head. Now, you're 
not going to win this game, but by the 
Almighty you're going out there and going 
to hold that Andover team. You've got 
the wind against you; you've got every- 
thing against you; you've got to fight on 
your own goal line, not once, but twenty 
times. But you've got to hold’em; you're 
going to make good; you're going to wipe 
out that disgraceful, cowardly first half! 
You're going out there to stand those 
fellows off! You're going to make the 
school cheer for you again as though they 
believed in you, as though they were proud 
of you! You're going to doa bigge r thing 
than beat a weaker team! You're going to 
fight off defeat and show that, if you can’t 
win, you can’t be beaten!” 

Mr. Ware, in a professional way, passed 
from one to another with a word of advice: 
“Play lower, get the jump—don’t be drawn 
in by a fake plunge— watch Goodhue.” 

But Dink heard nothing; he sat in his 
corner, clasping and unclasping his hands, 
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“The To-Morrows of Electricity and Invention” 
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suffering with the moments that separated | 


him from the fray. Then all at once he 
was back on the tield, catching the force of 
the wind that blew the hair about his 
temples, hearing the half-hearted weleome 
that went up from the school. 

“* Hear that cheer!”’ said Garry Cockrell 
bitterly. 

From Butcher Stevens’ boot the ball 
went twisting and veering down the field. 
Stover went down, dodging instinctively, 
hardly knowing? what he did. Then as he 
started to spring at the runner an inter- 
ferer from behind flung himself on him and 
sent him sprawling, | jut not until one arm 
had caught and checked his man. 

McCarty had stopped the runner, when 
Dink sprang to his feet, wild with the rage 
of having missed 1 his tackle. 

“Steady!” cried the voice of his captain 

He lined up hurriedly, seeing red. The 
interference started for him, he flung him- 
self at it blindly and was buried under the 
body of the red-haired half. Powerless to 
move, humiliatingly held under the sturdy 
body, the passion ‘of fighting rose in him 
ag: in. He tried to throw him off, doub ling 
up his fist, waiting until his arm was free 

ow hy, you're easy, kid,” said a mocking 
voice. ‘We'll come again.” 

The taunt suddenly chilled him. With- 
out knowing how it happened, he laughed 

“That's the last time you get me, old 
rooster,” he said, in a voice that did not 
belong to him. 

He glanced back. 
fifteen yards. 

‘**That comes from losing my head,” 
said quietly. ‘‘That’s over.”’ 

It had come—the cold consciousness of 
which Cockrell had spoke n, strange as the 
second wind that surprises the distressed 
runner. 

“I’ve got to teach that red-ha 
lesson,” he said. “ He's a little 
dent. I’llshake him up a bit.” 

The opportunity came on the third play, 
with another attack on his end. He ran 
forward a few steps and stood still, k aning 
a little forward, waiting for the red-haired 
back who came plunging at him. Suddenly 
Dink dropped to his k nees, the interferer 
went violently over his back, something 
struck Stover in the shoulder and his arm 
fierce thrill of holding his 


Andover shad gaine d 


he 


too conh- 


man. 

“Second down, seven 
came the welcome sound. 

Time was taken out for the 
halfback, who had had the 
out of him. 

‘Now he'll be more respectful,” said 
Dink, and as soon as he caught his eye he 
grinned. ‘ Red hair 
his temper.” 

Thus checked and to use the advantage 
of the wind Andover elected to kick. 
ball went twisting and changing 
course in the strengthening wind, escaped 
the clutches of Macnooder and went 
bounding toward the goal where Charlie 
DeSoto saved it on the twenty-five-yard 
line. In an instant the overwhelming dis- 
parity of the sides was apparent. 

A return kick at best could gain but 
twenty-five or thirty yards. From now on 
they would be on the defensive. 

Dink came in to support his traditional 
enemy, Tough McCarty. The quick, nerv- 
ous voice of Charlie DeSoto rose in a 
shriek: ‘‘ Now, Lawrenceville, get into this, 
7 __£0 ” 

‘ Je o. 

Dink swept around for a smash on the 
opposite tackle, head down, eyes fastened 
on the back before him, feeling the shock of 
resistance and the yielding response as he 
thrust forward, pushing, heaving on, until 
everything piled up before him, Four 
yards gained. 

A second time they repeated the play, 

making the first down. 

‘Timeto spring a quick onethrough us,” 
he thought. 

But again DeSoto elected the same play. 

“What's he trying to do?” said Dink. 
“Why don’t he vary it?’ 


is to gain, 


yart 


wind knocked 


pile. It was Tough McCarty. 

“Say, our tackle’s a stiff one,” he said, 
with his mouth to Stover’s ear. ‘‘ You ti ike 
his knees; I'll take him above this time 


Their signal came at last. Dink dove, 
trying to meet the shifting knees and 
| throw him off his balance. The next 


moment a powerful arm caught him as he 
le ft the ground and swept him as ide. 
‘Any gain?” he asked anxiously as he 
came up 
“Only a yard,” said McCarty. 
through and smeared the play.” 


“He got 
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I'll see if Iean’t get | 
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Some one hauled him out of the tangled 
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“T know how to get him next time,” said 
Dink, exulting in the thought. 

The play was repeated. This time 
Stover made a feint and then dived success- 
fully after the big arm had swept fruitlessly 

yast. Flash Condit, darting through the 
was tackled by Goodhue and fell 
forward for a gain 

‘‘How much?” 
fully 

‘They’re measuring.” 

a distance was tried and found to be 
two feet short of the necessary five yards. 
The risk was too great, a kick was signaled 
and the ball was Andover’s, just inside the 
center of the field. 

Now, Lawre ncev ille,’’ cried the captain, 
“show what you’re made of!” 

The test came quickly, a plunge between 
McCarty and Lentz yielded three yards, a 
second four. The Andover attack, with 
the same precision as before, struck any- 
where between the tackles and found holes. 
Dink, at the bottom of almost every pile, 
raged at Tough McCarty. 

“He's doing nothing, he isn’t fighting!’ 
he said angrily. ‘‘ He doesn’t know what it 
is to fight. Why doesn’t he break up that 
interference for me?”’ 

When the attack struck his end now it 
turned in, slicing off tackle, the runner well 
screened by close interference that held 
him up when Stover tackled, dragging him 
on for the precious yards. Three and four 
yards at a time the blue advance rolled its 
way irresistibly toward the red and black 
goal. They were inside the twenty-yard 
line now 

Cockrell was pleading with them. Little 
Charlie DeSoto was running along the line, 
slapping their backs, calling frantically on 
them to throw the blue back. 

And gradually the line did stiffen, slowly 
but perceptibly the advance was cut down. 
Enmities were forgotten with the shadow 
of the goalposts looming at their backs. 
Waladoo and Turkey Reiter were fighting 
side by side, calling to each other. Tough 
McCarty was hauling Stover out of des- 
perate scrimmages, patting him on the 
back and calling him “good old Dink." 
The fighting blood that Garry Cockrell 
had called upon was at last there —the line 
had closed and fought together. 

And yet they were borne back to their 
fifteen-yard line, two yards at a time, just 
losing the fourth down. 

Stover at end was trembling like a 
blooded terrier, on edge for each play, 
shrieking: 

“Oh, Tough, get through 
through!” 

He was playing by intuition now, no 
time to plan. He knew just who had the 
balland where it was going. Out or in, the 
attack was concentrating on his end—only 
McCarty and he could stop it. He was 
getting his man but they were dragging him 
on, fighting now for inches. 

Third down, one yard to gain!”’ 

“Watch my end,” he shouted to Flash 
Condit, and hurling himself forward at the 
starting backs dived under the knees, and 
grabbing the legs about him went down 
buried under the mass he had upset. 

It seemed hours before the crushing 
bodies were pulled off and some one’s arm 
brought him to his feet and some one 
hugged him, shouting in his ear: 

You saved it, Dink, you saved it!” 

Some one rushed up with a sponge and 
began dabbing his face 

“What the deuce are 
for?” he said angrily 

Then he noticed that an arm was under 
his and he turned curiously to the face near 
him. It was Tough McCarty’s 

‘Whose ball is it?”’ he ss aid 

* Ours 

He looked to the other side. 
Cockrell was supporting him 

‘What's the matter?” he said, trying to 
draw his head away from the sponge that 
was d ripping s water down his throat 

“seu ahi ttle wind knocked out, young- 
ster —c rb mony »?”” 

“I'm all nght 

He walked a few steps alone and then 
took his place. Things were in a daze on the 
horizon, but not there in the field. Every- 
thing else was shut out except his duty 
there 

Charlie DeSecto's voice rose shrill: 

“Now, Lawrenceville, up the field with 
it! This team’s just begun to play this 
game. We've got together, boys. Let her 
rip! : 

No longer scattered, but a unit, all 
differences forgot fighting for the same 
idea, the team rose up arid crashed through 


said Stover, rising joy- 


you must get 


» they doing that 


Garry 


the Andover line, every man in the play, 
ten — fifteen yards ahead. 

*‘ Again!”’ came the strident cry. 

Without a pause the line sprang into 
place, formed and swept forward. It wasa 
privilege to be in such a game, to feel the 
common frenzy, the awakened glance of 
battle that showed down the line. Dink, 
side by side with Tough McCarty, thrilled 
with the same thrill, plunging ahead with 
the same motion, fighting the same fight; 
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no longer alone and desperate, but nerved | 


with the consciousness of a partner whose 
gameness matched his own. 

For thirty yards they carried the ball 
down the field, before the stronger Andover 
team, thrown off its feet by the unexpected 
frenzy, could rally and stand them off 
Then an exchange of punts once more 
drove them back to their twenty-five-yard 
line. 

A second time the Andover advance set 
out from the fifty-yard line and slowly 
fought its way to surrender the ball in the 
shadow of the goalposts. 

Stover played on in a daze, remembering 
nothing of the confused shock of bodies 
that had gone before, wondering how much 
longer he could hold out—to last out the 
game as the captain had told him. He was 
groggy, from time to time he felt the 
sponge’ ’s cold touch on his face or heard the 
voice of Tough McCarty in his ear. 

‘Good old Dink, die game!” 

How he loved McCarty fighting there 
by his side, whispering to him: 

“You and I, Dink! What if he is an old 
elephant, we'll put him out of the play.” 

Still, flesh and blood could not last for- 
ever The haif must be nearly up. 

‘Two minutes more time.” 

“What was that?” he said groggily to 
Flash Condit. 

‘Two minutes more. Hold ’em now!” 

It was Andover's ball He glanced 
around. They were down near the twenty- 
five-yard line somewhere. He looked at 
McCarty, whose frantic head showed 
against the sky. 

‘** Break it up, Tough,” he said, and strug- 
gled toward him. 

A cry went up, the play was held up. 

“He's groggy,”’ he heard voices say, and 
then came the welcome splash of the 
sponge 

Slowly his vision cleared to the anxious 
faces around him. 

“Can you last?” said the captain. 

“I'm all right,’’ he said grufily, 
* Things cleared up now? 
“Fine!” 

McC arty on his arm about him and 
walked with him. 

“Oh, Dink, you will last, won't you?”’ 

“You bet I will, Tough!” 

“It’s the last stand, old boy!” 

“The last.” 

“Only two minutes more we've got to 
hold ‘em! The last ditch, Dink.” 

“T’ll last.” 

He looked up and saw the school crouch- 
ing along the line—tense drawn faces. For 
the first time he realized they were there, 
calling on him to stand steadfast. 

He went back, meeting the rush that 
came his way, half knocked aside, half get- 
ting his man, dragged again until assistance 
c — DeSoto's stinging hand slapped his 
back and the sting was good, clearing his 
brain 

Things came into clear outline once 
more. He saw down the line and to the 
end where Garry Cockrell stood. 

**Good old captain,’’ he said. 
not get by me, not now.” 

He was in every play it seemed to him, 
wondering why pi well was always keep- 
ing the ball, always coming at his end 
Suddenly he had a shock. Over his shoul- 
der were the goalposts, the line he stood 
on was his own goal line. 

He gave a hoarse cry and went forward 
like a madman, parting the interference. 
Some one else was through; Tough was 
through; the whole line was through fling- 
ing back the runner. He went down cling- 
ing to Goodhue, buried under a mass of his 
own tacklers. Then, through the frenzy, 
he heard the shrill call of time 

He struggled to his feet. The ball lay 
searcely four yards away from the glorious 
goalposts. Then, before the school could 
sweep them up, panting, exhausted, they 
gathered in a circle with incredulous, de- 
lirious faces, and leaning heavily, wearily 
on one another gave the cheer for Andover. 
And the touch of Stover’sarmon McCarty’s 
shoulder was like an embrace 


“ They'll 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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The Coolest Talcum to the Skin 


It is during the first days of warm weather, when the skin is often super- 
sensitive because of increased perspiration, that the cool, refreshing benetits 
of Lehn & Fink’s Talcum are particularly appreciated. 

A single touch reveals its lightness and delicate ‘* fluttiness’’—properties 
which make it totally different from common kinds. ‘This downy fineness 
is due to the fact that 
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should resent 
I'll forgive him 
insisted, frowning; 


“But if he s 
‘Let him. 
“Yes,” she 
he should - 
‘Want to keep on fighting 
“Yes 
“Well, I've got a million in trust, beyond 
all risk of loss. That will keep me. The 
rest of my father’s fortune I'll cheerfully 
lose to make your father lose his. But it 
won't come to that.”’ 
“I think, Mr. Lamont, 
very foolis h young man.” 
“ Better foolish young than foolish old; 
there’s a chance for recovery in the young. 
But, my dear Miss Hull, what I told you 
about your duty is true. It’s up to you to 
be worthy of him—worthy of a big man. 
You think I misjudge him? No; but I 
know what age does to people—age and 
prolonged possession of great power. My 
own father shows it, and he also is a pretty 
bigman. If your father had been thirty-five 
or forty he would have listened to me; he 
would have listened to anybody who spoke 
to him sericusly about an important mat- 
ter. My arguments about pensioning Pat 
are clear to you, aren't they ?”’ 
She hesitated. 
“Do your own thinking. No technical 
knowledge is required. The wisdom of the 


that you are a 


pension is clear to you, isn't it? 
Yes.” 
“Sure 
‘Yes she said decisively. 





just see whether you can con- 
vince your father. You will learn whether 
his brain is as receptive as it ought to be in 


a man of his position; and also whether 
you can convince a man by cold reasoning 
without resort to the cajoleries of your sex 
There he is. Go over and save that mil- 
lion He rose and walked away from her. 
She remained seated, filled with inde- 
cision and a sense of helplessness. Gradu- 
ally her face took on a resolute look She 
ent to her father and spoke to him 


The young man walked up and down the 
paths of the formal garden to the south of 


the house. From time to time he glanced 
toward the famous Czar of the East Shore 
and his daughter. They were convers- 


At length the young lady 
The 


ing animatedly. 
looked about, saw him and beckoned. 
young man hastened toward her 


* Your friend Mr. McCarthy gets his pen- 
sion,"’ she said, and smiled triumphantly. 

“If you did it by cold reasoning I con- 
gratulate 

“But I want you to understand ——” 
began Mr. Hull angrily 

‘Say it’s wise,’’ said his daughter. 

‘I say it’s ‘ 

Wise!’’ prompted Miss Huil. 
‘Wise!’’ meekly echoed the famous 


ptain ef industry 
Introduce me,” said the young man to 
her. She had Grace Melton’s note in her 
hand. She glanced at it, blushed and said: 
‘Papa, this is Tom ’ There was 
the slightest pause, of the young 
man duly availed himself 
Thanks,” he said, and smiled happily. 
What?” shouted Mr. Hull 
My father gave me this for you, 


which 


Mr 


Hull’’—and the young man delivered the 
econd letter 
**Are you Lamont’s 
Tom; yes, sir 
‘Well, why the devil didn't you- 
I bet my father fifty thousand shares 


of Midland stock I'd make you start pen- 
ioning old ei I thank you very 
much, Mr. Hull, finished gratefully 


Mr. Hul laug hed; his mind worked 
qui ickly enough, after all 

‘] had to wait, ‘ontinued Lamont’'s 
Tom, ‘‘until you had no guests before 


coming to see you. I've had this house and 


your guests under surveillance for two 
weeks. May I have a word with Miss 
Hull? 

He went up to her and, speaking very 


quickly, said in a low voice: ‘One night 
at the _— Grace pointed you out to me 

looked at you a long time and I saw in 
your face what I think you are, if you will 
only let yo irself. be it I left her box so 
I might not meet you until I could meet 
you alone and talk to you about your 
future, at a time and in a pla¢e when you 
might heed my words. Fou have only 
heard the first “yy vf that story. I 
like your father; he is a great man, but 
he needs our—er youth. And now I 
want to talk to him a minute. Go over 





LAMONT, 


(Concluded from Page 11) 





WINNER 


there and sit down, and I'll be with you 
in a jiffy.” 


Without waiting for even a look from | 


her he rejoined Mr. Hull. 
to the loggia and sat down. She looked at 
the two men and smiled. She read Grace 
Melton’s note and frowned, looked at the 
young man and also frowned. And of a 
sudden she laughed. 

‘Well, young man,” said the president 
of the East Shore Railroad very seriously, 
“are you in the habit of - 

‘No, sir. Let me tell y you the real 
reason why Iam here. I think I am going 
to marry your daughter.” 

‘What?” 

‘Ever since J saw her, some months ago, 
I’ve been thinking about her. I’ve’ also 
gathered a lot of information about her 
from friends and foes. I may tell you, in 
strict confidence, that she suits me. You 
know how much depends upon’first impres- 
sions when a man is ina hurry. [am ina 
hurry, but I've got to win. The first step 
is to make the girl think that you are 
different from other men. When she thinks 
you are different from all other men it is 
called falling in love. All I have done to- 
day I have done deliberately, to make her 
think me different from other men. I have 
got a good start. Will you remain neutral, 
sir? 

The railroad Czar looked the young man 
full in the face. At length he said: 

“No!” 

‘You won't?” 

‘‘No,” said 
help!” 

They shook hands and walked toward 
the girl. Young Mr. Lamont turned toward 
her father and once more extended 


hand 
‘So sorry you must go, Hull,” 
Judith. 


murmured politely 
* He'll stay to luncheon, 
just going in to lock the safe’’—and 
Hull left them 
‘Let me see Grace's letter,”’ 
young man, holding out his 
much assurance 
‘Oh, no,” said Judith, and blushed. 
‘Thank you,” said Tom meekly. ‘‘Sup- 
pose we talk about the future?” 


The girl walked 


Lamont’s Tom frowned. 


Ben Hull slowly; “I'll 


nis 


Mr. he 


I'm 
Mr. 


said the 
hand with 


Artists 
I *member once, long times ago, 
When I crawled 'round the Studio, 
So little that I couldn’t walk, 
With nothin’ else to do but talt 
Why, these old people, ij they heard, 
Just couldn't understand a word 
Though I could speak plain as the res’, 
They couldn't listen right, I guess ; 
But I kep’ right on, talkin’ plain, 
Till they could get it through their brain 
And now I hear ’« » speak as free 
With all those words they learned from me 


I thought o' lots o’ things then, too, 

Which now, most every day, come true 
Why, when I first crawled 'round, the place 
Was full of strangers; every face 

Was one I didn’t know, but I 

Thought : * You'll get’ quainted by and by” 
And now, though there are twice a 
P’ rhaps they know me well as any 


many, 


But, takin’ all my thoughts, I guess 

I liked the Painted ones the bes’, 

On all the long crawls I would go 

Way jar, across the Studio, 

I'd come on pictures ¢ ver’ where 

Till I could see ’em in the air 

Oh, how those folks would work to make 
Their pictures plain; but I could ta 

Vy hands into my lap, and sit 

With halj-sh ut eyes, a little bil, 

And paint such pictures Gold and Red, 

Or change "em into Blue instead. 

They were so grand, those th ings and jaces, 
I'd feel that I'd once been in places 

More sple ndid than the Studio; 

And then I'd try to let’em know 

Just what I saw and how I painted, 

But, pshaw, we hadn't yet got *quainted, 
ind though I know those people heard, 
They couldn't understand a word 


Oh, now when I could ’splain ‘em, sure, 
My pictures won't come any more 

So I just have to work away 

On scraps of paper, ever’ day, 
Drawin’ with pencils, same as they 


— Calvin Johuston. 
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FURNITURE ~anx 


TRADE 











With 


$ 1775 Antique 


Copper Trimmings 





91525 ¢ Glass 


—— Extra 


$1690 oe $3 each 


Now Stained and Finished FREE 


In the past year 15,000 people bought Come-Packt Sectional Furniture ‘‘ in 
the white” and finished it themselves witlr the greatest satisfaction. Many will 
still prefer to do this, but we have now arranged to finish Come-Packt Sectional Fur- 
niture without extra charge in any of eight different shades if you prefer it that way. 


How Can We Do It? Freight Rates Cut in Two 





Many will ask this question, so we will ex- Come-Packt Furniture will still be shipped in 
plain. Finishing Come- Packt Sectional Furniture sections, whether finished or “in the white.’ The 
is not djfficult. Th beautiful Quarter-sawn freight rate on our sectional furniture is just one 
White Oak is sanded And sifioothed perfectly be- half what it would be on completely assembled fur 
fi »re it leaves our woodworking departn rent. here niture; the cost of packing is far less on Come 

ire no defects to be difguised and covered. If we E’acns Sectional F bag ire than on completely 

” H 


ship it to you “in the white,” we send a brush, a a mbled furniture, but the biggest saving of all 





can of stain,a can of wax and everything necessary is made by pure hasing direct from our factory, cut 
for finishing. If we finish it for, you, we save ting out all dealers’ and middlemen’s profits and 
this cost. We have just built a new timishing de- expenses, 1 store rents, clerks’ hire and other 
partment and are making prompt shipments. items th it oad to the cost, not the value. 


Saves You Over Half—Honest All ayer 


»-Packt Furniture is famous for its QUALITY : as well as its ECONOMY. Only the best Quarter- 
awt in White r Jak is used throughout. ‘These few pieces are samples of the splendid designs in our new 64- 
»ver 100 correctly proportioned pieces in Mission Style and half a hundred super! de sin 
Get this handsome furniture book, It shows big saving in Dining-room, eBed 
Hall and Porch Furniture 
rack, arge for this valuable catalog 
ples of wood showing finishes accompany every catalog. 


catalog; 
che i new Fi landers. 
room, Library, Den, 
faction or your money no charge for finishing Come 


Furniture. Sa WRITE TODAY. 


THE COME- PACKT FURNITURE CO., 314 Edwin St, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


stand Larg Vailed FREE, 


every piece backed by our absolute guarantee of sati 
Packt 


Noctl 





est Catalog (64 pages) now ad 





—— $1650 — $35 


No 
Table “Sg 22x36 in. 
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Underwear 
FOR BOYS 


When buying insist on this label 
t { 


Summer 
FOR MEN 





TDADE MARK 

Yo he 

Sy Re 

<% #5} 
i ce $*.) 
f REG. US PAT.OFF | 
} aa ‘ ae | 
} It is On every genuine garment 
' Cool because the elastic, open- 


work fabric knitted of long- 
fibre yarn successfully absorbs and 
evaporates the hot perspiration. 

" Porosknit" Unian Suits never 
pull open between buttons— a fault 
so common to Union Suits. 
" Porosknit "—-whether two-piece 
or Union style—is always cool 
and always comfortable. 


Any Style Union Suits 


For Men For Boy 

$1.00 50c. 
Or Shirts and Drawers 
For Men For Boys 


Any Style— 

50c per garment 25c 
Always buy from your nearest dealer 
Send for our new Handsomely Illustrated 
Underwear Booklet —Free, by mail 


CHALMERS KNITTING CO. 
1 Washington Street, Amsterdam, N.Y. 














+a 





The best dealers have them, or sam- 
ple peed by — Sen your dealer's 
" CLARK MFG. CO. 
246P oe Stroet, Boston, Mass. 
b, 377 Broadway Trade Mark 
on every box 





Swivel Catch 


sts itself to every 
otion by the swing 
ot f the swivel, 


fy CMC Cap 


Cannot unfasten or 
slip. 


The Only Garter 
Without Objections 


Men prefer it because it 
will not tear the stocking 
and will not bind the leg 


25cents will convinceyou 





HOOT MON! 




















) STALLS BOOKS | 


8 Pure Books on Avoided Subjects 


What a Young Boy Ought to Know 
What a Young Man Ought to Know 
What aYoung Husband Ought toKnow 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know 


What a Young Girl Ought to Know 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know 
Di TALL What aWoman of 45 Ought toKnow 
§ Books, $1 each, post fr lable of contents free 


Vir Publishing Ce.™ Cuero ebigne — Race 8t., 


SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine characters 

positions'*— no “*ruled line '*— no ‘‘shading ''— > Pout 

signs no old notes."* Speedy, practic «pati em that can be 

learned in 30 days of home sturly, wtilizing spare time wed 
ive matter, tree, address, Chicago Corresponden 

| Schools, “128 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, aim 








































5 Interest allowed on every 
Dollar you deposit with > 
) You may withdraw anytime. (6% 
lowedon capt a gs at 
Bank holds over§. 
approved first mortgage aa 


bility, as security. Not a 
dollar loss to depositors in 20 years. ** Sulky 

Dollar" book explains. Georgia State 
iH || Savings Ass'n 175 York St., Savannah, Ga 











ndi d National Squab Magasine 
1en Copy, Ten Cents, 
PLYMOUTE ROCK SQUAB CO. "428 owete St., Melrose, Mass. 








» with bank: saleren s preterre:l. 


; SANK. CLOCK CO., 6 Beacon St., Boston 


Patents issued 
Wont Wind 








AT E N T S SECURED OR OUR 
FEE RETURNED 

Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. How te 

Obtain a Potent and What to Invent with list of tnventions 


wanted ani prizes offered for inventions sent free. P. 
vertised free. VICTOR J. EVANS @ CO., Washington, D. c. 












PIPE REPAIRING 


of e Moe aone ription by mail. Am 

erschaum und Bris ar, ARTI- 

FICIAL ‘SoLORI NG. nblems inlaid, 

Gold and Silver work. Charges very reasonable, 
Estab. 1899 DAVID ELLIS, The Pipe Man 

Dept. F, 182-184 Main St Buffalo, N. Y. 


O.CLASS PINS 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


THE D.LSASULDCO. 
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COLVMBVS.OHIO.V.S.A. 


Lai Wie 
COUHAWUE, 
m a 





I TEACH BY MAIL 
WRITE FOR_MY FREE BOOK 
“How to — = Good 
vl nmman” an 

s. Ye AP ecto meee of 
n a card if you enclose stamp Ww rite to aday Address 


F.W. TAMBLYN,417 Meyer Bldg., Kansas City, Mo, 
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EUROPEAN AGENT s | 


Harrods Stores 
Brompton Road, | 
ndon, England. 

E. Sineux & Cie. 

Maison DL’ Opera, 

20 Avenue L’Opera, 
Paris, France. 

M. Neumann 

19 Karntnerstrasse, 
Vienna, Austria. 

M. Neumann 
Muzeum korut |, es 3, 

Buda Pesth, Hungary. 

A. Wertheim 

Leipziger Strasse, 
Berlin, Germany. 

Hettlage 


Cologne Diisseldorf 
uisburg 














Benjamin Tropical Clothes 
MADE IN NEW YORK | 
ECIDEDLY the most attractive and comfortable | 


Summer attire for outing or business wear 
All the distinctive features desired by the careful | 
dresser, whether he be an American or European. 

Because of their New York style, restricted fabrics and excellent | 


tailoring, you are certain to prefer Benjamin Clothes if you will com- 
pare them with others. They are moderately priced. 


At one clothier's in nearly every city and town in America, as well as in 
the greater capitals of Europe, you may see 
Benjamin Summer Clothes in all their beautiful variety of color and fabri 


“ Modes of the Metropolis,” our Summer Style Book, mailed for four cents 


NEW YORK 


pees SAllfred Benjamine(o | | 















an ample assortment of 

















E use our saw almost daily and wonder 
how we ever got along without it. No 
trouble to keep it in order—always cuts easy 
and fast.’’ It’sa 


The saw that sets the pace 
e for all other saws. The ma- 
S d kers of Simonds Saws have been 

mon S in the business for 78 years. 
They make their own steel and 
know just how to temper it. 
Simonds Saws are un- 
equalled in quality and 
uniformity and every blade 

is fully guaranteed. At 


most dealers. 


Write | for “Guide Be for 
Carpenters"’—1 ° 


Simonds Mig. Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 


a 
rneye imonds =~ 
4 





= J | 

¢ , We Will Sell You at t Wholesale 
Agents’ Price, one 

American Motorcycle 


American Bit »tor cycles 
{ American Bicy« les. 





American Motorcycle Co. 
1344 Wells St. (4) Chicego, Ill 








THE BEST LIGHT CO 
5-25 E. Sth Street Cantor 











SpeeF Whitman Saddles | 








Mebibach Saddle Co 106 EC ( Chambers Street, New York C —d 











GENTS FPN FORE PATENTS ms PAY C2 


* | te. 30 Days".Credit. Samples and Catalog Free 


juvent’' and 6i-page Guide Book. tree report as to Patentability 


| CONSOLIDATED PORTRAIT, Dept. 4014, 1027 W. Adams St, Chicago | £. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 866 F, Washington, D.C 


SALESMEN_ 


f you s han- 
dled, « ° ’ de l ‘ nd shoe 
Salting i. > ie line € lusive, Cowmission liberal. 


L. E. RODA, Sates Manecer Rochester, N ¥ 
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We 


With 


We learned by experiment that some boilers get 
twice the heat out of a ton of coal that others get. 


It 1s 


getting the most out of it while it is still hot. 
So, to be beyond theory, beyond guesswork, we 
built a boiler with windows in it. 


Through these windows we proved our experi- 
ments and perfected the new “RicHmonp’ which, in 


Built 
Windows 





largely a matter of harnessing the fire and 


a 








actual practice, develops doud/e the efficiency of 


ordinary boilers. 


coal will prove this to you, just as the windows 


proved it to us. 


And the day-after-day saving in 





Boiler 
in It 








RICHMOND’ 


Boilers 


By building a boiler with windows in it, we 
learned certain/y about drafts, water circulation 
and fire travel which enabled us to perfect a 
heating system which doubles efficiency and 
halves the fuel bill 

We found, through the windows, that the 
flue is more important than other makers dream. 

So, by patient experiment, we perfected a 
“diving flue’’ which costs us three to seven 
times as much as other makers spend for 
smoke connections and makes it that much 
more efficient. 

The “Richmonp” “diving flue’’ takes the 
gases and smoke which would ordinarily pass 
up the chimney and sends them back, mixed 
with fresh oxygen, to burn anew. 

For every shovel of coal you put in the fire- 
box this “‘diving fue’’ sends half a shovel back 
from the chimney. 


The “ Diving Flue” 


The “‘diving flue’’ 
It is exclusive. It can be found on no boiler 
save the “—RicHMOND” 


is our own invention 


THE MS¢Crum-Howe.tu Co 


The fuel economy it brings, more than 
repaid the experiment of the boiler we built 
with windows in it. 

But the ‘‘diving flue’’ 
come of this experiment. 

We learned more about drafts than had ever 
been written on paper. 

We learned how to increase our heating efh- 
ciency from 90 square feet to 128 square feet, 
without adding to the size or cost of the boiler. 

We learned how to build a cross circula- 
tion water way which does for the water circu- 
lation what the ‘‘diving flue’’ does for the fire 
travel 

We learned how to arrange doors and drafts 
and dampers so that tending the fire becomes a 
simple, easy, exact science, instead of a difh- 
cult, haphazard uncertainty. 


was not the only out- 


Self-Cleaning Surfaces 
We learned how to make 90 per cent of our 
surfaces self-cleaning —so more efficient. 
And in countless ways, the boiler with win- 
dows enabled us to save half your coal, double 


MANUFACTURERS: 


249 Terminal Building, 
Park Avenue and 4lst Street, 


Radiators 


ease, flexibility, satisfaction — without increasing 
the first cost of the heating system to you. 

The “RicHMonD” heating system as _per- 
fected today represents the climax of inventive 
skill— a system that repays the pains we put 
into it every day you use it. 

‘The “RicHMOND” system is small enough 
for a three room bungalow. Big enough fora 
building that measures its floor space by the acre. 


Write Us 


If you contemplate installing a heating 
system, steam, or hot water —direct or indirect 
—in your home or building, large or small, 
write us. Ask for Catalog 249. Be fair enough 
to yourself to learn of a system which, by in- 
ventive ingenuity, saves its own cost, pays its 
own maintenance. 


Address in the West 


Cameron Schroth Gmeron CG. 


Western Distributors for 
“Ricumonn” Boilers and Radiators 
249 Michigan Street Chicago, Ill. 


New York 





“Ricxmonn” Boilers and Radiators; “Richmonp” Enameled Ware; Bath Tubs, Lavatories, Sinks; 
“Ricumonp” Suds Makers; “Richmonp" Suction Cleaners; “Richmonp” Stationary Vacuum Cleaning Plants 





Five Plants: Two at Uniontown, Pa., one at Norwich, Ct., one at Racine, Wisc., one at Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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12th Year 


Power — Silence — Speed,— with Safety 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 
LANSING, MICH 


LICENSED UNDER SELDEN PATENT 





























KODAK 
wet you. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 


Tf it 
sunt an 
/astman 
it isn't 
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KODAK 

















